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ART L—SOUTHERN STATESMANSHIP. 


* Deep, on whose front engraven, 
Deliberation sat, and public care.”—Parapise Lost. 








To ride upon the whirlwind, and direct the storm, of polit- 
ical commotion—to sit in the high places of power, and mould 
the destinies of nations—is the prerogative of only a few impe- 
rial spirits ; and yet, the influence exercised by these isolated, 
individual minds, albeit so splendid and imposing, is one of 
the most mournful and humiliating confessions that humanity 
can make of its inherent weakness and perpetual ptpilage. 
Great men are, at once, the glory and shame of the race: glo- 
rious, when bowing to the supremacy of institutions ; ignoble, 
when seeking the bubble reputation that lives on the feeble 
breath of popular praise. Hero worship is an implied libel on 
the average capacities of the race; and till man loses sight of 
the individual, and fixes his contemplation on the great to ray 
of humanity, the renown of his deeds, the splendors of his 
genius will continue to speak the same language, whether 
syllabled by the everlasting pyramid, or hymned by the grand 
epic of modern progress—-Semper idem! semper idem! _ Poli- 
tics is a progressive science; but it can make but feeble ad- 
vances beyond the Pillars of Hereules of an antecedent social 
philosophy, unless the genius of modern statesmanship shall 
cease to be guided by the obsolete ideas and systems of the 
past, and build up a philosophy—social, ethical, and economi- 
cal—adapted to the wants and exigencies of the age. The 
idea of man, the individual, must be lost sight of in the might- 
ier conception of man, the universal ; and the eternal laws of 
organic, social relation, and marked ethnic diversity, must lie 
at the basis of political organization. Individualism is the 
VOL. IV.—NO. Iv. 
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principle of barbarism, and the sustaining power of despotism ; 
institutionalism, the idea and outgrowth of civilization; and 
individual influence, politically exerted, whether by a Riche- 
lieu or a Ghengis Khan—a Strafford or a Tamerlane—shows 
that social law has been, somewhere, violated, and institutions 
attacked, or threatened, by unlawful power. In the ordinary 
division of society into the rulers and the ruled, there neces- 
sarily arise two interests, as hostile and irreconcilable as the 
Ahriman and Oromasdes of the Eastern mythology; and to 
harmonize the action of these opposing forces, by the consoli- 
dation of political power, into such forms as will give security, 
without endangering liberty, is the grand experimentum crucis 
of political philosophy. Attempts at the realization of the 
idea have traced themselves, in characters of blood, on the 
annals of al] the civilized systems of the world; and the prac- 
tical solution of the problem has been left to be achieved by 
the genius of Southern civilization. Approximations to the 
idea were made by the Greek and Roman politics, but grasp- 
ing only the shadow of the true conception, their lights were 
extinguished by that fatal power, that quenches never to re- 
lume, The licentiousness of the Agora and the Tribune, 
representing only inorganic and irresponsible opinion, effected 
the overthrow of these governments, and blotted out long cen- 
turies of human progress, only to be revived by that first con- 
dition of the true problem of social organization, furnished the 
world when the Portuguese navigators made Africa tributary 
to Europe. During that long and rayless night of mind that 
fell upon the monuments of the ancient civilization, govern- 
ments crumbled and systerns vanished ; but the social princi- 
ple, eternal and indestructible, survived the wreck, and human 
society, in obedienee to the fixed and immutable law of its 
being, arose out of the confusion, and consolidating its forces, 
at various distances arouad the central organism of institutions, 
built up a system of independent authorities, resting upon the 
principle of subordination, and covering over the continent of 
Europe with a system of feudal governments ; each little court 
being a sovereignty within itself, has handed down to the 
modern age a body of political doctrine that forms no inconsid- 
erable part of the laws and constitutions of all the celebrated 
polities now existing. Southern society revives the genius of 
the medieval civilization, but rises superior to it by making 
ethnology the basis of social science. The commercial spirit 
which, assisted by the authority of the Catholic hierarchy and 
the general revival of letters, effected such changes in the 
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feudai policy and tenures, by the admission of the free corpo- 
rations to a full participation of political power, thus establish- 
ing a communal interest hostile to the principle of subordina- 
tion and the institution of ranks, can have no injurious in- 
fluence upon the social and domestic relations that lie at the 
basis of Southern society, which, being established on the 
principle of the natural inequality of races, makes Gurth the 
perpetual thrall of Cedric, the Saxon—Caliban, the obedient 
slave of worshipful Prospero. Machiavelli and Cesar Borgia 
seeking, with profound and philosophic thought, for the reali- 
zation of some fixed and invariable principle of civil admin- 
istration, found it to consist in the Procrustean couch of despot- 
ism. Southern society accepting, at first, as an imposed 
necessity, afterward, as a fundamental fact of social arrange- 
ment, the idea of inequality, adopted the political philosophy 
of the Prince, without offering violence to the well-understood 
and essential principles of human liberty ; and the genius of 
Southern statesmanship, rocked in the cradle of political con- 
vulsion, and fired with the extravagant conceptions of the 
nature of civil government and the destiny of human society, 
then shaking the fabric of European civilization to its centre, 
touched with trembling and hesitating hand the domestic 
institution, that colonial policy had founded, international 
law had sanctioned, and federal legislation protected. The 
a Jefferson—the impassioned Henry—the versatile 

andolph—the sagacious Macon—-still agitated by the earth- 
quake that had buried in its ruins the government and in- 
stitutions of France, became infected with the ideas and doc- 
trines of the new philosophy, assented to a political con- 
stitution, founded upon the natural rights of man, as taught 
by the anarchist Payne, listened to the fanatical ravings of 
the maniac Wilberforce, and suffered the mystic philosophy of 
Plymouth Rock tu spread itself over the legislation of the 
country ; and prescribe impassable barriers to the action of 
legalized institutions, The sage of Monticello held that 
‘slavery was an evil”—but that, ‘‘ holding the wolf by the 
ears, we could not safely let it go.” Thestatesman of Roanoke 
declared in his speech on the tariff, in 1822, that ‘‘ he was no 
defender of slavery, as a principle, but simply as an institution, 
and creature of local law—that he did not defend it in the 
abstract, but only in the concrete.” Such were the sentiments 
and convictions maintained by two of. the leading Southern 
statesmen of the past generation! Their influence was national 
—their fame bounded only by the limits of civilization, and it 
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is not strange that Southern opinion and feeling should 
have conformed themselves to the principles and doctrines of 
their two most authoritative expounders. Southern statesman- 
ship has, therefore, been characterized by a weak and vagil- 
ating course of policy, in reference to the institution upon 
which its civilization rests, rising, at times, to a spirited com- 
prehension of the magnitude and responsibility of the duties of 
its situation, then, as soon again, relapsing into a state of 
timid irresolution and criminal indifference. The leading 
minds of the South virtually accepted the philosophy of 
Exeter Hall, offered feeble defences of their rights and insti- 
tutions when assailed, and sent the promising young Southern 
athlete, upon whom the future hopes of the country rested, 
to receive their training in the camps of the enemy ; and when 
called upon, like Atlas, to take the destinies of Southern 
society upon their shoulders, they were crushed to the earth, 
more through the feebleness of their own emasculated powers 
than by the inherent magnitude of the undertaking. Vir- 
ginia, primarily, through the operation of physical, than moral 
and political causes, has exercised an undue, and in many 
respects, a prejudicial influence upon the spirit and character 
of Sotithern society. The legislation at Richmond has been 
determined too much by the tone and temper of that at Wash- 
ington. The public men of the proud old mother of States, 
meeting on her own soil, and receiving intimately into the 
bosom of her domestic sanctities, the agents and representa- 
tives of a government, foreign, and, in many particulars, hos- 
tile to her own, have not been in a situation favorable to a 
perception of the designs and encroachments of power. They 
have quaffed too freely of the intoxicating cup of Circe, and 
slumber in forgetfulness of their forfeited divinity. They 
have assented, too eagerly, to that compact entered into with 
the Northern power, stipulating to impart a certain amount of 
national authority—in the way of Presidential creations—for 
a certain portion of State influence surrendered. 

Virginia has thus given all her great men to the Union, and 
always leaned to the side of power. She has dignified with 
the name of conservatism, what South Carolina has de- 
nounced as despotism; and while adhering, in theory, to the 
principles embodied in her celebrated resolutions, her practice 
has conformed more to the spirit of national than State policy. 
And under its influence, her domestic interests have been made 
grievously to suffer. The arm of her agricultural prosperity 
has been smitten with palsy—her population has proportion- 
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ally decreased, her tonnage diminished with diminished pro- 
duction; and her sons with no faith in the power of State 
authority to arrest federal encroachment, nor protect domestic 
institutions, have sought other and distant fields of enterprise, 
in the richer soils and happier climes that lie under glowing 
southern suns, Her public men, particularly those of the 
past generation, were in principle and feeling, if not decidedly 
opposed, at least, not over-friendly to the system of domestic 
servitude; and looking forward to the day, when Virginia 
should furnish yet another powerful link to the lengthening 
chain of abolition power, they magnified the advantages of 
union, and took no steps to throw legislative safeguards 
around an institution, which they deemed it impolitic and in- 
expedient to foster, and destined to disappear under the con- 
joint action of mora! and climatic laws. But the Southern 
statesmen of that day, can hardly be held accountable for the 
timid and indecisive course of policy they pursued, in refer- 
ence to a domestic question, involving the solution of a pro- 
found, social problem, and presenting many nice points of 
casuistry, that had been suggested by the spirit of a new 
ethical code, upstart with fanaticism, and deriving its pringi- 
ples and doctrines from the teachings of a revolutionary 
philosophy, whose sacrilégious priesthood had erected their 
profane altars on the ruins of long centuries of human prog- 
ress, and in the place of the Divine Trinity of Hope, Faith, 
and Charity, had inscribed—Liberty, Fraternity, and Equality 
——the liberty of licentiousness—the fraternity of discord—the 
equality of servitude ! 

Government and nations, equally with communities and 
individuals, are periodically seized with the contagion of 
violent moral epidemics, and under the frenzy of the moment, 
run a muck against long-cherished ideas and institutions. 
Their moral perceptions become distorted, and under the 
superior illumination, right or wrong, unwittingly exchange 
rapiers, like Laértes and Hamlet. But governments being 
corporations, with no bodies to be kicked, nor souls to be 
damned, there is usually much of method in their madness ; and 
when the European powers called a Congress for the purpose 
of taking measures to suppress the slave trade, the United 
States subscribed the protocol, and had not the penetration 
to perceive the designs of the “ Holy Alliance.” Soon follow- 
ed the American legislation of 1808. Southern statesmen 
taking a leading part-—then, France and England actuated 
by the intensest philanthropy (of public policy!) told their 
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West Indian dependencies, that their interests must be sacri- 
ficed to the superior interests of humanity (English and French 
cupidity!) and Jamaica and St. Domingo soon became wastes! 
But the end was attained; the emancipation movement—the 
slavery agitation—were revived on a new theatre; they found 
their way into the American Congress, and were soon brought 
to bear on the politics and legislation of the vountry. English 
policy had now gained its point, by being able to attack 
Southern production, through Northern fanaticism; and was 
willing to allow the North a bonus, in the way of a protective 
tariff, although operating to the injury of British commerce, 
and building up Northern manufactures, provided the North 
would agree <o to adjust this tariff, as to make the cultivation 
of cotton unprofitable to the South, and thus give Great 
Britain the monopoly of that product, through her East India 
trade. Everything was favorable to the grand consummation ! 
The war of 1812 had left the country in debt, revenue must 
be raised to meet it—how ? by sale of the public lands? No, 
that source would not more than extinguish the interest on 
the debt. The Pactolus of duties on imports, must be turned 
into the treasury, a tariff, only a revenue tariff must be levied. 
Such was the tariff of 1816, which received the support of 
Calhoun. ‘Tariff followed tariff till the public debt was paid. 
Calhoun now moved for a reduction of the duties, to the stan- 
dard of the public expenditures; but the North could not 
listen to the proposition. ‘Take away the tariff, and what will 
become of our infant manufactures? They will be destroyed 
—we cannot compete with the cheap labor of Europe—foreign 
manufactures will come into our own market, and undersell 
us! No; we must be protected; we want a higher tariff, a 
protective tariff.” Protective tariffs did come, one fast upon 
another, till the treasury was full to overflowing. What must 
be done with this surplus revenue? State disbursements and 
internal improvement systems are devised, and the Northern 
section is celebrated for her splendid public works! She de- 
signs to emasculate the Southern section; her philanthropic 
impulses force her to oppose, circumvent, crush the system of 
domestic servitude ; this can be done by depressing the market 
value of the staples dependent upon slave labor, and she can 
obtain the raw material for her own manufacturing purposes, 
from the English East Indies, where free labor is employed 
in its production, But there is one sleepless sentinel on the 
wwatch-towers of the Constitution; his voice is heard, and 
South Carolina rallies to the charge! There are the hostile 
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array, the waving banners, the plumed troop, the high defi- 
ance, the drawn sword, and scabbard cast away! The 
tramp of armed men is heard, and fierce and loud is the im- 
patient charger’s neigh! Face to face the armed battalions 
stand, sternly awaiting the word of command; when with her 
venerable locks dishevelled and streaming on the wind, Vir- 
ginia throws herself between the combatants, and arrests the 
fratricidal strife! The sword is slowlyggeturned to the scab- 
bard ; the levelled arms are grounded; but the cessation from 
hostilities was only a truce! The question in dispute has 
never been settled ; and the great defender of the South died, 
with defiance on his lips, and his face to the foe. To his 
mind the true question appeared to be, not one involving the 
issue of free or slave labor, but one of political power, which, 
unless the Constitution were sv amended as to protect the 
minority interest, could find no adequate remedy, save in the 
doctrine of the interposition of State authority. But there is 
no constitutional amendment under the American scheme of 
government, that can check the despotism of numbers. The 
dual executive theory of Mr. Calhoun, could never be reali- 
zed in practice ; it would have the effect of stopping the whole 
machinery of government, and every measure of sectional 
policy brought forward, would be tantamount to revolution. 
He intended it to be in the analogy of the British House of 
Commons, in controlling the action of the government, through 
the power of granting, or withdrawing supplies ; but the anal- 
ogy fails, in the important particular, of the absence, in the 
American system, of institutions resting upon the substratum 
of permanent, vested interests. The three-fifths property 
representation of the South, comes nearest the idea ; but it has 
no signification in the sense of a political institution, unless 
some one of the departments of the governme ay the 
Senate—should be made the depositary of this péwer, giving 
to the Northern section the executive and judiciary, and to 
the Southern, the superior branches of the legislature, But 
it is idle to speak of amendments to the Constitution, when 
the South can not pass even an ordinary measure of legisla- 
tion. The Northern section will no more allow a constitu- 
tional amendment, than it will entertain the proposition to 
repeal the Wilmot Proviso, or nullify the legislation bearing on 
the slave trade. The ‘* Constitution of our patriot Fathers,” 
as it stands, is too powerful and important an engine ia the 
hands of a dominant majority, thirsting for power, to be suf- 
fered to be mutilated by the vandalism of a contemptible 
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minority section! And yet, Massachusetts is permitted to 
plant her foot on that instrument, and nullify by State legisla- 
ture, a federal law, enacted for the protection of Southern 
interests! When South Carolina claimed a similar right, she 
was denounced as rebellious, and threatened with the venge- 
ance of the federal arm! Hieu miserrime mihi ! 

Clay and Benton—two other eminent Southern statesmen, 
upon whose shoulde e revolutionary mantle fell—were free- 
soilers at heart, an ked at Southern institutions through 
the distorted medium of Northern prejudice and passion. True, 
they contended for the constitutional rights of the South, but 
only as construed and understood by a power that made its 
own diseretion, and not the Constitution, the measure of its 
authority. Their names stand out in the perspective of Amer- 
ican history, as beautiful and powerful connecting-links be- 
tween two revolutionary opochs—as radiant gleams of sunlight, 
separating two dark clouds of war; but Southern patriotism 
gathers no inspiration from their consecrated urns ; and when, 
from the minarets of the Southern faith, the muezzin sounds 
the hour of prayer, the devout worshipper turns from these 
urns and bows him to that one hallowed and solitary shrine 
that collects around it, in the bonds of one united brotherhood, 
all true Southern hearts! Here was the grand ideal of the 
Southern statesman! The true institutional man—the friend 
of rational liberty—the foe of licentious authority, and des- 
potic power. South Carolina was his earliest and latest love 
—her honer, her interests, her prosperity, were his own. 
Here was the hero! but refusing the hero’s crown! No 
triumphal arch, no imposing pageant, no splendid ovation, 
was his! South Carolina loved her son too well to mock his 
sturdy manhood with even the proudest pomps that ever glit- 
tered to the sun. He had a brave, honest, Southern heart, 
and well ami faithfully executed the trust committed to his 
hands ; and after life’s fitful fever, sleeps well. Calhoun is 
dead; but Carolina sheds no ill-timed tear—the standard- 
bearer has fallen, but not yet, the cause; insti:utions, not 
men, are the objects of her idolatry ; and till they are lost, her 
ancient spirit and her former glory will know no eclipse. Let 
ascend the monumental shaft, that is to mark the spot where 
the great Carolinian rests, but bearing no inearigtion than— 
“ Here lies Carolina’s dutiful son !” 

The small cloud that thirty years ago made its appearance 
on the horizon of national politics, has obscured the firmament 
from east to west ;—from north to south; and the issue of 
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the “ irrepressible conflict” is openly made between the hostile 
sections. As yet, the gauntlet has not been taken up, and it 
remains to be seen whether Southern statesmanship still bends 
the knee to the authority of Exeter Hall, and abjectly 
crouches at the feet of despotie power. The threat uttered in 
the Wilmot Proviso—“a cordon of free States,” carries with 
it “destruction to Southern civilization’—* annihilation of 
Southern political power!” New Stafés, throwing off the 
chrysalis trammels of territorial dependence, and hurrying 
with the indecent haste of ‘‘ squatter sovereignty” constitu- 
tions, to marshal themselves on the side of successful power, 
are steadily swelling the numbers of the enemy, and preparing 
to be enacted, on the theatre of American life, a drama more 
bloody and terrible than any that have yet shocked the civilized 
world. These are no idle alarms—no artful appeals to the 
susceptibilities of Southern honor. They are facts, realities, 
but too painfully true; and the challenge, so defiantly thrown 
out, must be, as defiantly, accepted; but not before first 
casting down, from the high places of prostituted power, those 
renegade and traitor politicians, who have aspired to the proud 
designation of Southern statesmen. Southern statesmanship 
means something higher, nobler, more commanding, than 
purty patronage, or official station ; it rises above the petty 
passions, prejudices, and interests of the hour ; it makes truth, 
honor, principle, its guides, and consecrating all the powers of 
its genius—all the inspiration of its patriotism—all the lustre 
of its deeds—to the beautiful divinity of institutiona/ liberty, 
it holds it to be insulting to its honor, to be approached with 
the degrading bribes, the subsidies, of supercilious power, 

Virginia must restore the imperial line of her Madisons, her 
Randolphs, and her Lees; Maryland, her Pinkneys ‘and her 
Martins ; Georgia, her Crawfurds and her Troupss Carolina 
(succession still pure) and Mississippi, her Poindexters, her 
Prentisses, and her Quitmans. Then will the genius of South- 
ern statesmanship rise to the full measure of its greatness ; and 
illustrating the power of its conceptions, and the sincerity of 
its convictions, by the lustre of its deeds, it will build up 
proud monuments to its fame, and transmit to coming times 
a system of social doctrine, domestic arrangement, and public 
polity, that will silence the schemes of agrarian madness, re- 
buke the meretricious philosophy of socialism, and roll back 
to its Northern bed the fierce tide of fanaticism, and Jet the 
world be, once more, at rest. 
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ART, TI.—REMINISCENCES OF CENTRAL AMERICA. 


APPEARANCE OF THE COUNTRY, SOIL, PRODUCTS, CLIMATE, 
INHABITANTS, FUTURE POLITICAL PROSPECTS, ETC., ETC. 


[The movements of General Walker having again excited interest in Central 
American affairs, we are pleased to receive and publish the following interesting 
sketch from, a contributor in Kentucky, giving an account of all that he saw 
and learned in the country when on a visit there in 1856.—Ep.] 


Havine received an offer of a post in the gold mines of Hon- 
duras, while I was at New-Orleans, in the spring of 1856, and 
deeming the offer an advantageous one, in a pecuniary way, 
I concluded to accept it ; and being informed that if I went by 
a sailing vessel it would take from ten to twenty days to get 
there, whereas a steamship would take me to Greytown in 
five days, whence I could reach Tegueigalpa in five days 
more, by going up the San Juan river and over Lake Nic- 
aragua, I[ accordingly left the New-Orleans wharf, on the 
steamship Granada, at the end of the first week in June, and 
passing down the Mississippi, reached its southeast mouth 
just as the sun was dipping his lower limb in the Gulf, form- 
ing the most glorious sunset that I have ever seen. Massive 
banks of gold were piled upon each other, so as to allow a few 
sunbeams to struggle through them, and heighten the effect 
of the scene, till, at last, as the light of the day faded away, 
they gradually disappeared ; reminding the beholder, in their 
evanescent gorgeousness, of an enchanted palace in fairy land! 

The trip passed without any item of interest, save now and 
then the sight of a few flying fishes that enlivened the monot- 
ony of the voyage, and at the end of the fifth day we reached 
the harbor of Greytown, otherwise called San Juan de Nica- 
ragua. The entrance was not very easy in consequence of 
the peculiar make of the land; the coasts in the immediate 
vicinity being very low, the channel is extremely difficult to 
be found. After some trouble we got in, and anchored in 
four fathoms water—the deepest in the port. The port of San 
Juan derives its principal importance from the fact, that it is 
the only possible eastern terminus for the proposed grand in- 
ter-oceanic canal through the territories of Nicaragua, via 
the San Juan river and Lake Nicaragua ; and from the further 
circumstance of its being bombarded in 1854 by Commodore 
Hollins, under orders from Washington. The population of 
the town does not exceed two or three hundred besides what 
may be called the native inhabitants, and who exhibit the 
same characteristics in language, habits, and customs, with the 
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lower classes in all the Spanish American states. There are 
a few foreigners and some creoles of pure stock, who’ reside 
here as agents or consignees, and as commission dealers. There 
are also English, consisting chiefly of negroes from Jamaica— 
the inhabitants, therefore, exhibit every variety of race and 
complexion—whites, Indians, negroes, mestizoes, and Sambos ; 
white, red, black, brown, and yellow, and all mingle together 
with the utmost freedom, and in total disregard of caste. In 
what might be called the best families, it is no uncommon 
thing to find three or four shades of complexion, from which it 
may be inferred that the social relations are very lax. In fact, 
there is neither church nor school-house in the town; the 
dwellings of the inhabitants are of the rudest and most primi- 
tive kind, and make no approach to what we call out-houses. 
They are mere thatched sheds, roughly boarded up and floored, 
or made of a kind of wicker work of canes, sometimes plaster- 
ed over with mud; the furniture seldom consists of more than 
a hammock and table, and sometimes a few chairs and a bed, 
and is in keeping with the edifices. Yet, mean and unin- 
viting as these structures are, they answer a very good pur- 
pose in a climate where everything beyond a roof to keep off 
the sun and the rain is superfluous, The heavy thatch of palm 
leaves is ap effectual protection against these, though it fur- 
nishes quarters for scorpions, lizards, ants, and other pleasant 
colonists, yet these soon cease to excite apprehension, being 
harmless, unless disturbed. The harbor is infested with 
sharks and alligators, but danger from all these sources is 
chiefly imaginary, and causes no inconvenience. 

San Juan has no resources of its own, but is sustained by 
the trade that is carried on through it with the interior. A 
considerable part of the exports and imports of Nicaragua 
passes here ; the exports are chiefly indigo, the precious woods, 
hides, and bullion, and the imports arc manufactured goods 
of every kind, suitable for general use. The indigo and bul- 
lion go to England by the monthly British line of West India 
steamers, and which has nearly monopolized the carrying trade 
of those articles of high value and little bulk, upon which it is 
desirable to realize quick returns. The woods and hides pass 
chiefly to the United States, who have the greater portion of 
the carrying trade. I could not learn the amouut of the 
trade, but believe it will be far greater when the Central 
American States form a lasting federal league. 

This port was seized by the English when it became cer- 
tain that California would fall into the hands of the United 
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States, and the question of inter-oceanic communication be- 
came one of immediate and great importance. The seizure 
was made under the shallow pretext of supporting the ter- 
ritorial pretensions of a tribe of savages, or mixed negroes and 
Indians called Musquitos, but owing to the strong protests of 
our government, and the telling deed of Commodore Hollins 
in ’54, they have silently withdrawn their pretensions. 

We here embarked on board a small steamboat with an 
open cabin, which was closed with canvas curtains when it 
rained, fur the up-country ; this steamboat was a novelty in 
its way. Besides its open cabins, its hull was of iron, and only 
eighteen inches deep, being made to run in shallow water. 
The engines were in the rear, and the wheel astern, and a few 
wooden benches were*the only articles of furniture that it 
possessed. The only place for fire was under the boilers, and 
as for beds, &c., everybody in this warm climate was expected 
to furnish their own food and bedding, fruits being found 
grow ing wild on the banks of the river, and the only trouble 
being to gather them, We were warned not to fall overboard 
into the jaws of the alligators, that lurked by dozens under 
the banks, concealed by the overhanging branches, vines, and 
parasitical plants that hung in graceful festoons down to the 
water’s edge. At first the country on both sides was low and 
swampy, and the river dotted with many low and beautiful 
little islands, and dividing itself into numerous channels and 
bayous; but, when we had gone farther into the country, we 
left behind the canes and the tall grass, which gave place to a 
rank growth of palms, that rose with their evergreen arches 
like tall Gothic columns, and their broad leaves formed a roof 
impenetrable by the sun. As we went on the banks grew 
higher and the feathery palms were interspersed with other 
varieties of trees, some of which were of large size, and 
draped all over with vines, that swayed to and fro in the 
passing breeze. Birds of various plumage glanced in and out 
of the woods, and cranes and other water fowl flew lazily up 
the stream as we approached, Occasionally a pair of green 
macaws fluttered slowly over our heads, almost deafening us 
with their discordant notes! The air was cool and fresh as a 
May morning at home, and I experienced a degree of exhil- 
aration which put to flight all my preconceived notions of 
tropical lassitude. 

Mists lurked here and there in the bends of the river and in 
shadowy nooks, but they gradually disappeared, and at eight 
o’eclock, when the boat passed under the shadow of an over- 
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hanging bluff, the sun shone out brilliantly upon a scene as 
luxuriant as the imagination can conceive. Here the river 
became wider, and its beauty greater, as we had now reached 
the main body of the stream. The scenery was of a more 
majestic character, the banks were higher, the low islands dis- 
appear, and the river is walled in by a dense forest. As the 
current was swift, the boat kept close along the shore, and the 
long vines, loaded with gay and fragrant flowers, almost 
seemed to touch the boat as it passed near them. Brilliantly 
colored birds sparkled in the cool green coverts, and, for the 
first time, I saw the ugly iguanas looking curiously down 
upon me from the projecting limbs of the trees. They 
abound in all tropical countries, and are to be met with almost 
everywhere in Central America, where they attain to a great 
size. ‘Their general ugliness is heightened by a kind of crest 
running along their back from head to tail, which is elevated 
when the animal is frightened or enraged. If I am not mis- 
taken, geologists declare that terrible fossil saurian the 
iguanadon, one hundred feet long, their colossal prototype. 

I now saw for the first time, specimens of the simia tribe, 
in their own home of eternal green, in the embowered retreats 
of the forests. The cry of ‘Monkeys, monkeys!” turned 
every eye to the forests, where hundreds of a variety of colors 
and sexes and species, might be seen clinging to the branches 
or sunning themselves on those that projected into the sun- 
shine, and when frightened by the noise, they would dash and 
leap from branch to branch with great swiftness, till they had 
got out of the reach of danger, and then they would turn about 
and chide us with their chatter till we had passed by. We 
shot many in our passage, but recovered few, as they are very 
tenacious of life, often clinging to the trees after they are 
killed. 

One in particular, who was not quick enough in his flight, 
was brought down by the deadly Mississippi rifle, owing to its 
large bullet breaking his backbone, and when shown to me, he 
looked so human like and pitiful that I was sorry for his death. 
They are esteerned delicious food, and are eagerly sought by 
the natives. 

At night we reached the mouth of the Serapiqui, where a 
company of soldiers was stationed by the government of Nica- 
ragua. ‘The position was well chosen, at the head of a long 
reach, where the river takes a sudden bend, and where the 
hills for the first time come down to the water. The trees had 
been cleared off, and with their trunks a hasty breastwork 
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had been constructed, fronting the river; their barracks was 
only a large shed, with a palm-leaf roof set on four posts, about 
forty feet apart, and without any sides; under it was strung 
the soldiers’ hammocks, in which they swung slowly to and 
fro, complete impersonations of idleness and ease. 

The next day we came to where thé banks of the river were 
higher than we had yet seen, and where the scenery became, 
if possible, more beautiful than before. I never wearied in 
gazing upon the dense masses of foliage, that literally embow- 
ered the river, and which in the slanting light, produced those 
magical effects of shadow on water, which the painter delights 
to represent. I shall never forget the excitement, so novel and 
pleasurable, which I experienced amid those gorgeous scenes. 
As we approached the Machuca rapids, the river seemed to in- 
crease in beauty ; the banks were higher and firmer, clothed 
in their varied hues, and hills appeared at intervals in the 
background. The country, here, is evidently one well adapted 
for cultivation, and must some day, sooner or later, become 
densely populated. At present a few Indians roam through its 
forests, deriving their support from the river and its tributa- 
ries. ‘They are very shy of the boats, and retire upon their 
approach. 

We now reached the Machuca rapids, on which we saw the 
wreck of a steamer, sent out bya New-York company. These 
rapids derive their name from their explorer, who sailed down 
this river in 1529. The bed of the stream, for nearly a mile, 
is full of rocks and stones, between which, the water rushes 
with great force ; the flat-boats of the country can ascend and 
descend, but with great difficulty. Our stern-wheeler drew 
too much water for the passage, and we had to disembark and 
walk about a mile to the head of the falls, where we found a 
similar boat to take us to the Castillo rapids. It is a slow 
and laborious task to overcome these falls, as the current is 
strong and the channel dangerous, and until they are improved 
by art, they must always be great obstacles to the navigation 
of the river. We looked forward with great interest, to our 
arrival at the Castillo rapids, not less on account of the his- 
torical associations connected with the place, than because 
hence to the lake the passage is quick and easy. After pass- 
ing a broad and beautiful reach in the river, we saw upon 
a commanding eminence, the walls of the castle. The hill 
was bold, and had been scarped to the steepness and regularity 
of the Pyramids. The sides are now covered over with bushes, 
and matted with vines; but the walls still frown gloomily 
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above the mass of verdure. At the foot, and nearly on a level 
with the water, is what is called the Platform, where were 
the ancient water batteries. It is now occupied by a few 
thatched houses—the quarters of a small garrison, kept here 
by the Nicaraguan government, as an evidence of occupancy, 
and to assist boats in passing the rapids of the castle. 

American enterprise and industry have built a tram-road 
around the rapids, and at their head a large and commodious 
warehouse, and one or two frame hotels have sprung up on the 
spot, and enlivened the scene and made it look somewhat like 
home ; while the Spaniards have been driven from the country 
forever, and the flag of the king of ‘‘ Spain and the Indus” no 
longer kisses the morning sunbeams, from the deserted and 
vine-clad battlements of the castle. 

We lost no time in ascending the castle, to get a view of 
the surrounding country ; the scene was gorgeous and sublime 
beyond description. At our feet lay the works of the slaves of 
‘*‘ His most Catholic majesty,” and side by side, the time-sav- 
ing handiwork of American Freemen; while the river like a 
line of light, musically flowed away, and far in the south- 
west towered the volcano of Cartago, whose summit piercing 
the clouds, seemed to kiss the sky in the distant land of Costa 
Rica. 

The ascent to the castle was steep and slippery, but the 
view repaid us for our toil. A wide and deep foss ran around 
the brow of the hill, with perpendicular escarpments, which 
we crossed on a narrow causeway. If the work seemed im- 
posing from the river, how much more impressive was it when 
we looked down from its walls, into two tiers of chambers 
sunk in the rock, and in which tall trees were growing ; their 
topmost branches scarcely reaching to the level on which we 
stood. We descended by a bomb-proof stairway to the bot- 
tom, into what had been the magazine, and into the rocky 
chambers where the ancient garrison had been quartered, more 
than ever impressed with the daring and energy of those iron 
men, who had subverted the empires of Montezuma and the 
Incas, and who within fifty years after the discovery, had trav- 
ersed every part of the continent from the River of Silver to 
the Golden Land. 

We were told to go into the chapel, where there was a cross 
and effigy of the Virgin Mary; but it proved to be a joke and 
a trick ; for as we descended the stairway, a rock well aimed 
at a hive of bees in the corner, sent them buzzing around our 
ears ; but they were sweet bees and their sting was nothing ; 
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all were tricked except one who was sharp enough to “ smell 
the rat,” and refused and so eseaped. By a passage protected 
from shot, we ascended to what is called the tower—a solid 
mass of masonry, rising some sixty feet above the lower works, 
with a parapet embrasured for twelve guns, and now almost 
as solid and substantial as if built but yesterday. In this 
climate, where the great corrodent ‘ frost” is never felt, the du- 
rability of good masonry is almost incredible ; the floor of the 
tower, with the exception of the centre, was as smooth and as 
firm as ever. Upon the western side of the work, was the 
main entrance ; the massive buttresses which supported the 
draw-bridge, and a glacis subsiding to a terrace, which had 
been the parade-ground, garden, and cemetery of the garrison. 
This castle, which was reconstructed in 1747, was captured by 
the English in April, 1780, who intended to get possession of 
Lake Nicaragua and the cities of Leon and Granada, and thus 
to cut off the communication between the northern and south- 
ern Spanish possessions in America. It was here that Nelson 
first distinguished himself; the small Spanish garrison, after a 
protracted siege, was forced to yield to the overwhelming force 
of the English, by their obtaining possession of a hill com- 
manding it in the rear; but their triumph was dearly pur- 
chased, and productive of no good results; the entire expedi- 
tion was a failare, and of the two hundred men comprising the 
crew of Nelson’s vessel, but ten survived the expedition, and 
he himself narrowly escaped death. If the English had suo- 
ceeded in their endeavors, and a random shot had Jaid Nelson 
low, what a mighty difference it would have made both in the 
Old World and the New. 

A few iniles above Castillo are the Toro rapids, which are 
the last and the highest on the river. Beyond these, the river 
becomes of a very nearly uniform depth, and flows with a deep, 
regular current. This part of the stream is in fact a kind of 
estuary or extension of Lake Nicaragua; the banks are low, 
and the feathery palm again appears lining the shores, the 
whole country on both shores fora long distance back is swampy, 
and in parts covered with water in the rainy season. 

Before we reached the lake, we passed a bungo or large 
native canoe of the country, the crew of which were entirely 
destitute of clothing, according to the custom of the country. 
The economy, not to say the convenience of going naked for 
the purpose of keeping one’s clothes clean, was never more 
strikingly manifest. It was amusing to hear the cries with 
which they were saluted by those on the steamer. One said, 
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“Hallo! Is your maternal relative aware of your absence 
from home?” And another, who had Shakespeare at his 
tongue’s end, cried out in allusion to the hides with which the 
vessel was loaded, and the flag that waved over it, “‘ Doff that 
for shame, and hang a calfskin on those recreant limbs!” 
Bnt the last was the best: “I say, have you lost your breeches, 
or does your wife wear them ?” 

After passing a large island, the river opened into a broad 
reach, and we saw before us the waters of the lake, that great 
lake of which the world had heard so much and knew so little ; 
the broad lake lay spread out before us like a mirror, its oppo- 
site shores marked by the regular volcanic peaks of Orosi, Ma- 
deira, and Ometepec, capped with clouds which rise dim and 
blue in the distance. Nearer were the fairy-looking islands of 
La Boqueta, golden under the tropical sun; while in the fore- 
ground the emerald shores stretch their wide arms on either 
side, a fit setting for so gorgeous a picture. The sun went 
down that night directly behind the purple peak of Orosi. 
The body of the voleano appeared to be a nucleus whence fan- 
like rays extended up to the very zenith, while the yellow light 
streamed past the mountain upon the lake in a dazzling flood, 
in which the islands seemed to float asin liquid gold. As the 
sun sank lower, the hues of the heavens changed to crimson, 
bringing out the palm trees‘on the islands in high relief against 
the sky ; then to purple, and finally, to the cool gray of even- 
ing, through which the stars shone down with a strange and 
almost unnatural lustre. All were sensible to the almost un- 
earthly beauty of the scene. The transition was rapid from 
light to darkness, for here the lingering twilight of northern 
latitudes is unknown. At first the night was wonderfully 
still, but as the darkness thickened, clouds began to gather in 
the northeast, lighted up momentarily by flashes of lightning, 
while fitful gusts of wind, veering in every quarter, betokened 
the approach of a thunder-storm ; at first the low mutterings 
of the distant thunder were dismal, but as the storm came 
down in its might, thunder-peal after thunder-peal rolled 
heavily along the distant hills that fringed the shores of the 
foaming lake ; at times their summits were literally wrapped 
in fire, and they seemed trembling to their very bases under 
the reverberating peals of thunder. None but those who have 
witnessed a tropical storm can fully appreciate its magnificence, 
or understand the terrible majesty of elemental warfare. Atnidst 
this strife of the elements, a young man whom I had known in 
childhood at home, and who had been taken down by the 
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vomito during the time we stayed at Castillo, breathed his 
last. He was buried next (lay at Virgin Bay, where the lake 
approaches nearest the Pacific. At Virgin Bay our wood gave 
out, and we had to run over to the island of Ometepec, 
about fifteen miles, for more; and we anchored half a mile 
from shore, owing to the water being shallow, in the shadow of 
the voleano of Ometepec. I now, for the first time, felt the 
majesty of the giant volcanoes of Ometepec and Madeira, which 
hitherto seemed so dim and distant. They rose clear and bold 
against the sky, regular as works of art, the moving clouds 
casting their sides in shadow, and clasping their summits as 
they passed, then sweeping away to the distant islands of the 
great Pacific. We remained here wooding the rest of the day 
and night, and started at the earliest dawn for Granada. 

The Indians on this island are of a pure stock, having 
neither white, nor black, nor mixed blood, in their veins, and 
are descended from the ancient Mexicans of the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec ; for the Mexican historian Ixtlixochitl records, 
that on the overthrow of the Toltecan empire by the barbarous 
Chichemecas, in the year 959 of our era, a part of those who 
survived went southward to Nicaragua, and the name of the 
island suggests their origin, it being in Mexican, Ome, two, and 
tepec, mountain, and there still exist numerous places in Cen- 
tral America bearing names of Mexican or Teltecan origin, 
such as for instance, Istepec, Usulatan, Sesuntepec, Cuscutlan, 
Suchiltepec, Cojutepec, &c. 

Although Lake Nicaragua is one hundred miles long and 
forty wide, owing to the high volcanic peaks that stud its bor- 
ders, every part of the shore is visible from its centre, and the 
pilots are guided by the peaks instead of compasses. 

Between us and Granada, lying a little to the left, distinguish- 
ed by the towering edges of its vast and rugged crater, rose the 
extinct volcano of Momobacho, its outline changing every mo- 
ment of our position, while at its base was the ancient city of 
Granada, which we soon reached ; but, owing to the shallow 
beach, we had to cast anchor afar from shore, and be ferried 
there ina bungo. We saw hundreds of people on shore and in 
the water ; some in groups, and others in gay trappings, dash- 
ing about on horseback—a picture of activity and life, A 
broad, well-beaten road led into the town, with elevated foot- 
paths on each side. The ascent seemed to be by terraces ; the 
faces of which were paved with stone and guarded by masonry, 
to protect them from the wasting action of the rains. Palms, 
plantains, oranges, and other tropical trees, lined the road on 
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either hand, shut in by a hedge composed of a species of 
cactus, bearing brilliant red flowers. We met troops of 
laughing girls of every shade and complexion, from pure white 
to ebon black, fancifully attired, with water jars on their heads, 
on their way to the lake ; they were as straight as arrows, and 
seemed to have an infinite fund of animal spirits. 

After passing the cane-hutted suburbs, we reached the city 
proper. The buildings were built of adobes, on cut-stone 
foundations, and roofed with tiles. The windows were all 
balconied, and protected on the outside, not by glass, but by 
ornamental iron bars, and within by painted shutters. They 
were, with scarcely an exception, one story, being at the 
same time cool and pleasant. 

In all the Spanish Anferican states the houses are built of 
adobes, or large, unburnt bricks, about treble the size of 
ours; for houses of two stories of stone or brick could not 
stand the earthquakes or semi-annual rains. The eaves of all 
the houses project several feet beyond the walls, serving the 
double purpose of protecting the latter from the rains, and 
sheltering the foot passenger from the sun and the elements. 
The sidewalks are all raised one or two feet above the street, 
and flagged, but barely wide enough to admit two persons to 
pass by each other ; and the middle of the street was generally 
of a concave form, with the gutter in the centre, without any 
paving. As we went on we saw evidences of comfort and 
elegance, and a few tokens of civilized life. We soon found our- 
selves in the shadow ofa large and massive stone building, with 
terraces, domes, and towers, of nearly every order of architee- 
ture. It was the ancient, but now abandoned convent of San 
Francisco. It seems that, in 1829, the then federal govern- 
ment of Central America seized, confiscated, and abolished all 
nunneries and monasteries, and turned some into hospitals, 
prisons, and schools. 

After reaching our quarters and stowing away our baggage, 
I sallied out to get a further view of the city, but found it the 
same as I have described. Afterward, | went to call upon 
high personages in the country, to whom I had letters of in- 
troduction from friends in the States, and found out that I had 
been deceived in respect to Honduras, and determined to re- 
turh home as soon as the California passengers came down 
from San Francisco, which they did next month, and I de- 
parted with them on the Jake steamer, and passed again the 
scenes that | have just alluded to. 

As I have described the scenery and climate of the country, . 
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I will now refer to its history, population and productions. 
The country now called Central America, was discovered and 
colonized by the Spaniards in 1522, about the time that Cortez 
was subduing the Mexican empire. The Spaniards rapidly 
overran the whole country, and held it in close subjection for 
three centuries, with the most jealous colonial policy ; but in 
1821, following the example of the Great Republic of the 
North, they threw off the yoke of the mother-country, and as- 
sumed a rank among the nations of the earth. They then 
united in a confederacy called the ‘* Republic cf Central 
America ;” which, in consequence of internal dissensions and 
the strife of factions, was practically dissolved in 1839. All 
the Spanish-American colonies had scarcely achieved their inde- 
pendence, when commenced that deadly uncompromising strug- 
gle between two grand antagonistic principles, represented on 
one side by a rich and powerful aristocracy, and a jealous and 
beneficed clergy, and on the other, by the people, sensible of 
their abstract rights, rich only in their devotion, but enthu- 
siastically attached to what they understood to be liberty and 
republicanism—between, in short, what has been called the 
serviles and the liberals. From a strvggle for supremacy, it is 
éasy to perceive how this contest became one of extermina- 
tion; for there can be no compromise, no fusion, between 
principles so implacably hostile, as those which now divide the 
Spanish-American countries ; and hence that series of revolu- 
tions and counter-revolutions, which have hitherto distracted 
them, and in which all foreigners see only the rivalship of petty 
chieftains and partisan struggles for ascendency. 

Our own Revolution was little beyond a contest for the forms 
of republicanism ; its substantial advantages had already been 
won slowly and in detail, the fruit of a series of popular ad- 
vances, commencing at Runnymede, where the barons broke 
the sceptre of absolutism, and practically triumphing under 
the commonwealth, when Cromwell struck down with iron 
glaive both king and barons. ‘The deadly encounters betweer 
the two principles, which with us ran through a period of cen- 
turies, in the Spanish-American States, have been concentrated 
within half a century. 

The revolution is still going on; the rights of man are not 
yet fully vindicated, the triumph of republicanism is not yet 
attained, the downfall of servilism is not yet complete. The 
serviles succeeded in establishing an ephemeral empire in 
Mexico, under Iturbide, but it soon fell; but during its exist- 
ence the serviles in Central America, attempted to incorporate 
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it with the Mexican empire, and the liberals an incorporation 
with the United States ; fortunately the triumph of servilism 
was fleeting, and in 1824, all the states agreed on a federal 
league and constitution, similar to ours, and the same year 
they abolished slavery at once and forever. The constitution . 
worked tolerably well for a few years, until the increasing ne- 
cessities «f the federal government obliged them to resort to 
taxation. It seems that when the people threw off the Span- 
ish yoke, they expected relief from every burden, including 
taxation, and when the government got into operation, and 
could not get along without money, and had to resort to do- 
mestic taxation, the people universally deserted the republican 
side, stimulated by the authority and influence of the church, 
and everything was fast verging toward anarchy, when the 
liberals struck a blow in 1829, at the church, from which it 
has not, and never can recover ; they perfected their arrange- 
ments for an energetic and sudden blow, which fell on them in 
a single night in July, 1529, when the archbishop and all the 
heads of the monkish orders were seized and shipped out of the 
country forever ; the remaining members of these orders were 
summarily ordered to leave the country. The convents were 
suppressed, and their property appropriated to educational and 
charitable institutions. Some were turned into prisons, hospi- 
tals, schools, &c., and all females were thenceforth forbidden 
to take the veil; papal bulls were prohibited, and finally, in 
1832, entire religious freedom was unconditionally decreed ; 
the effect of these decrees was, religion and patriotism both 
went into exile, and the people are now without any law, or- 
der, or God, mutually bent on extermination ; and one of their 
first results was secession of one state, afterward followed 
by another ; a war of castes began, and extended throughout 
the whole land; and amid their internal troubles, the British 
seized portions of Honduras and Nicaragua, but were forced 
to give them back. When we obtained a footing on the Pacific, 
the tide of California travel that flowed through the coun- 
try, made the people believe that an Anglo-Saxon infusion 
would restore their exhausted energies, and they called in 
Walker in 1854. He restored order for awhile, but was forced 
to retire in 1857, owing to the intrigues of the British, and 
want of means to sustain himself. Since then, Nicaragua 
seems to be the sport of contending nations, striving for the 
peaceful mastery of the country, thinking it is the key to the 
Pacific—forgetting that the Panama railroad is finished—and 
intending to build an inter-oceanic canal, and secure the trade 
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of Asia. But I think it will be a long while before a canal is 
made across Nicaragua, on account of its cost and the nature 
of the climate and physical difficulties, which will prevent the 
accomplishment of any such undertaking. I shall proceed to 
describe them. 

Nicaragua is bounded on the east and north by the Carrib- 
ean sea and the state of Honduras, and on the south and 
west by the state of Costa Rica and the Pacific ocean. The 
state is separated by the lake, into two unequal divisiens, and 
each of these is again separated likewise into two unequal 
sub-divisions, by a range of mountains, between which lie 
the lake and the basin of Nicaragua, about three hundred miles 
long and one hundred and fifty wide ; east of the lake the land 
is comparatively uninhabited, and the mountains are composed 
of sandstone, limestone, granite, and other volcanic produc- 
tions, and are rich in gold, silver, iron, copper, and lead. Al- 
most the first rock I saw in the country, was a small stone of 
quartz bearing gold, lying in the river. 

The western or Pacific range follows the general direction of 
the coast, sometimes rising into lofty volcanic cones, but gene- 
rally a high ridge, at a uniform distance from the sea, of ten 
to twenty miles ; its course seems to have been the principal 
line of volcanic action and extinct craters, and beds of lava 
are to be met with, here and there, throughout its length ; 
these lofty cones sometimes awake from their slumber of ages. 
The lake itself often heaves and trembles with their deep-seat- 
ed throes. Above it is Lake Managua, covering about twelve 
hundred square miles, and about as near the Pacific as Lake 
Nicaragua, but twenty-eight feet above it, or one hundred and 
fifty-six feet above the sea. There is an arm of the sea that 
puts in from the gulf of Fonseca, to within forty miles of 
Lake Managua ; this is the western end of the proposed canal ; 
but the fall would be too great for navigation, and it might be 
dammed up by an eruption of the volcanoes. The gulf of 
Fonseca is one of the best havens on the Pacific, and is equal 
to the bay of San Francisco, in size, position, beauty, depth, 
and grandeur. ‘The waters of the Lakes Managua and Nica- 
ragua approach within four miles of each other ; but the for- 
mer is twenty-eight feet above the latter, and Lake Nicaragua 
covering over four thousand square miles, or half the size of 
Lake Erie, empties into the Carribean sea, by the San Juan 
river, after a course of ninety-four miles, forming numerous 
rapids, and the country about its mouth is low and swampy, 
like the mouth ef the Mississippi, making its eastern terminus 
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unhealthy ; it has been proposed to make the western end ter- 
minate at San Juan del Sur, on the Pacific, which is only 
twelve miles from the lake; but a high ridge of land inter- 
venes between the two, through which it is proposed to cut a 
tunnel of fourteen thousand feet; but any such tunnel on a 
canal renders it impracticable. The right way is to build a 
railroad, which the state of Honduras is now doing, from 
Omva on the Carribean sea, to the gulf of Fonseca, through 
her own territory, one hundred and sixty miles long, being 
aided by British capitalists. 

The San Juan river is certainly a magnificent stream, but 
its capabilities have been very much exaggerated. It is almost 
useless for ¢he purposes of navigation, the port of San Juan 
and the country about it being low and sickly. Its valley is 
nevertheless fertile, and capable of producing in the utmost 
luxuriance, rice, sugar, and those other articles which require 
moist and fertile soils. ‘The width of the river is from three to 
twelve hundred feet. In respect to climate, little need be ad- 
ded to the remarks already made. Upon the Atlantic it is un- 
questionably warmer than in the interior or on the Pacific, 
more humid and more subject to rain. The country, too, is 
low along the coast, with numerous lagunes and inlets, and 
consequently more infested with annoying insects, and more 
subject to fevers. The valley of the San Juan once passed, 
the climate is unsurpassed in salubrity by any equal extent of 
territory under the tropics, or perhaps in the world. ‘The year 
is divided rather anomalously to a stranger, into two seasons 
—the wet and the dry; the first of which is called summer, 
and the latter, winter. 

The wet season commences in May and lasts until Novem- 
ber, during which time showers are frequent, generally in the 
afternoon or night, and often days and weeks elapse without a 
cloud obscuring the sky. Throughout this season the verdure 
and the crops, which during the dry season become sere and! 
withered, appear in full luxuriance ; the temperature is very 
equable, differing a little in different localities, but preserving. 
a great uniformity all over the country, except in the moun- 
tainous regions. The range of the therinometer is from 
seventy-eight degrees to eighty-eight degrees rarely sinking to 
seventy degrees or rising to ninety degrees, the average being 
about eighty-two degrees. There is constantly a cool and 
pleasant breeze blowing for the most part from the northeast 
making the nights delicious. During the dry season, in Janu- 
ary, the temperature is less, the nights positively cool and occa- 
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sionally the winds are chilling. The sky is cloudless and 
trifling showers fall at rare intervals, The fields becoming 
dry, the cattle are driven to the hills and forests for pasturage, 
and the dustin the towns becomes almost insupportable, it 
penetrating everywhere, falling in showers and sweeping in 
clouds. Were it not for this the dry season would be ver 
pleasant. It is esteemed healthier than the wet season. Bot 
climate and temperature appear to be ext#emely favorable to 
the general health of natives as well as foreigners. 

The effect of the dry season is practically that of our winter, 
and it no doubt contributes efficiently to the general health of 
the country. During that period the exuberance of vegetable 
growth is checked, and the ephemeral vegetation, which, 
where the rain falls for the entire year, goes on accumulating, 
forming dense, dank jungles, the home and birthplace of 
malaria, is entirely dried up. At this period, also, nearly the 
whole country is burned over, and the forests are nearly as 
open and penetrable as our own. These favorable influences 
can readily be understood. 

As for the natural resources of the country they are immense, 
but are imperfectly developed. The area of cultivated land 
is very small, but ample for the support of its population. 
There is no difficulty in increasing the amount to an indefinite 
extent, for the forests are easily removed and nature needs no 
forcing to return rich harvests. There are many cattle estates 
on the uplands, which cover wide tracts of country, and some 
of these have not less than ten thousand or fifteen thousand 
head of cattle each, which are generally fine, quite equal to 
those of the United States. 

Among the staples of the state, and which are produced in 
great perfection, are sugar, cotton, coffee, indigo, tobacco, rice, 
and corn. The sugar-cane of Nicaragua is a native of the 
country and very different from the Asiatic cane of the West In- 
dies and the United States, and as equally productive; the canes 
are softer, and more slender, and contain more and stronger 
juice in proportion to their size than the Asiatic variety. Two 
crops are taken annually, and the cane does not require re- 
planting but once in twelve or fourteen years. The first cane- 
field I saw was a young one, and I mistook the tall green shoots 
for a field of Indian corn. The best kind of sugar produced 
from the sugar estates is nearly as white as the refined sugar 
of commerce, the crystals being large and hard, the greater 
part of the supply for ordinary consumption is what is called 
*‘ chancaca,” and is the juice of the cane merely boiled till it 
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crystallizes, without being cleared of the molasses. This is 
sold at about one and a quarter cents a pound. I brought 
some cakes of this home and everybody was astonished at. its 
cheapness. The most profitable part of the sugar establishment 
is the manufacture of Spanish rum. It is impossible to say 
how much sugar can be made in Nicaragua, for it can be pro- 
duced indefinitely in the future. The export has been as low 
as two hundred thousand pounds, owing to the distracted state 
of the country. Cotton of a good quality can also be produced, 
‘* As many as fifty thousand bales of three hundred pounds 
each,” says Dunlap, “of clean pressed cotton, have been ex- 
ported from this state in a single year; the cultivation is, how- 
ever, at present at a very low ebb.” Considerable quantities 
are raised and manufactured by the natives, chiefly Indians, 
into hammocks, sail-cloth, and ordinary clothing. The domes- 
tic cloth is coarse, but compact, neat, and durable. Although 
J do not know much about cotton, yet it is my candid opinion 
that Nicaragua will never be a great cotton-producing country, 
although it is about as large as Mississippi, owing to the moun- 
tains and volcanoes, that cover a good part of the country, and 
its want of good ports on the Atlantic, and its enervating cli- 
mate, that soons Inlls one into luxurious indolence, and the 
impossibility of forcing the natives and mixed races in it to a sys- 
tem of manual labor, their custom being to knock off from ten 
till three, and work only when absolutely necessary. Coffee, 
of an excellent quality, may be produced indefinitely, but now 
little is raised, owing to the civil wars and want of good sea- 
ports; the cost of production, at the present rate of wages 
(twenty-five cents a day), is two and a half cents a pound, and 
sells in Europe readily at twelve and a half cents, but it takes 
years to get a plantation under way and the charges of trans- 
portation are heavy. ‘The people use little of it, but drink 
chocolate in its stead, which consequently commands so high a 
price that it will not bear exportation, but a cocoa-plantation 
requires a long time and great outlay to make it pay. Indigo 
was formerly cultivated to a considerable extent, but has of 
late years much fallen off, and there are many fine indigo 
estates now abandoned, owing to the civil wars; it is very 
goud, and its exports once reached seyen hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds. 

A good deal of tobacco is raised in the country, and is said 
to be equal to the best Havana for cigars, Corn flourishes 
luxuriantly and three crops may be raised annually. It is 
essentially the “ staff of life” in all Central America, being the 
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material of which the eternal tortilla is composed. Its abun- 
dance may be inferred from its cheapness, a bushel of shelled 
corn being worth twenty cents. Wheat, and other grains, and 
fruits of temperate climates, may be raised on the uplands, 
which are elevated four and six thousand feet above the sea, 
and which in climate are like the Southern States. Rice is as 
cheapand asabundantas corn, being svuld at one and a half and 
two cents a pound. In short, nearly all the edibles and fruits 
of the tropics are produced naturally or may be cultivated in 
great perfection. Plantains, bananas, tomatoes, bread-fruit, 
arrow-root, citrons, oranges, limes, lemons, pine-apples, mam- 
mees, cocoa-nuts, and a hundred other varieties of plants and 
fruits which I have not seen. Among the vegetable produc- 
tions of commerce may be mentioned sarsaparilla, aloes, ipe- 
cac, ginger, vanilla, quinine, copal, gum-arabic, India-rubber, 
and others, and among the valuable trees, mahogany, logwood, 
Brazilwood, lignumvite, fustic pine, dragon’s blood tree, silk 
cotton tree, oak, copal tree, cedar, buttonwood, ironwood, rose- 
wood, calabash, Nicaraguawood, &c. Of these Brazilwood, 
cedar, and mahogany, are found in the forests in abundance. 

There is more attention paid to the raising of cattle and the 
production of cheese than anything else; the cheese is for 
common use, and sells at eight cents a pound, and great 
quantities are used. Large droves of cattle are annually sent 
to the other states where they bring very fair prices. 

The mineral resources of Nicaragua are also very great; 
gold, silver, copper, lead, and iron, abound in the mountains 
and on the uplands, which district is not exceeded in its 
mineral wealth by any portion of the continent. ‘The working 
of the mines has, of course, vastly fallen off from the time of 
the Spaniards, still their production is considerable, but it is 
impossible to say what it really is. Sulphur, nitre, and sul- 
phate of iron, may be easily procured in great quantities from 
the numerous volcanoes. 

The modes of mining practised in Central America are ex- 
ceedingly rude, and it is surprising that profitable results 
should be attained. The silver and the gold ores are crushed 
in a basin of masonry, in which rises a vertical shaft driven 
by horse power and sometimes by water. This shaft has two 
arms, to each of which is suspended a large stone or boulder, 
which are, the crushers. After the ore is thus powdered, the 
metal is separated by amalgam, a long and expensive process, 
which is now beginning to be much facilitated and cheapened 
by the introduction of improved machinery. I suppose Nica- 
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ragua produces annually seventy thousand dollars in silver and 
thirty thousand dollars in gold, and these could be increased a 
hundred fold. But this increase can only take place during a 
a settled and long reign of peace, which, I am afraid the 
present inhabitants will never see, unless many foreigners settle 
in the country to develop its resources, for its present inhabi- 
tants are so low in the scale of intelligence and morality, that 
there is scarcely any hope for them, owing to the mixture and 
equalization of races of various climes and colors. 

The population of Nicaragua may be estimated at 300,000. 
The civilized Indians, and those of Spanish and negro stocks 
crossed with them, constitute the mass of the population. The 
white individuals, of pure European stock, are but a small 
part of the whole, and are nearly equalled in number by those 
of pure negro blood ! 

The entire population may be divided as follows: Whites, 
30,000 ; Negroes, 20,000; Indians, 90,000 ; Mixed, 160,000. 
All know where the whites and blacks came from, and as for 
the Indians, there seems to’ be three different varieties, each 
embracing many tribes that were found scattered throughout 
the country when discovered. Those in Guatemala, San Sal- 
vador, and around the gulf of Fonseca and Lake Managua, 
and between it and the sea, and Lake Nicaragua, seem to 
have been of the true Toltecan stock, of which were the na- 
tions of Anahuac, the Aztecas, or Mexicans; but modified and 
deteriorated by association and intermixture with the barbar- 
ous Chichemecas, from whom they derived the fiercer and 
more savage traits in their characters ; and even now, notwith- 
standing that they have toa great extent adopted new cus- 
toms and been subjected to the influences of Spanish associa- 
tion for over three hundred years, the distinguishing traits of 
the two families are easily to be recognized. The mild, brave, 
but not warlike, industrious, intelligent, and law-abiding In- 
dians of the Leonese plains, of the purer Toltecan blood, fur- 
nish, in their smaller and more rounded forms, their regular 
features, clear eyes, and cheerful expression, a decided contrast 
to the . restless, treacherous, and cruel Indians round the an- 
cient city of Nicaragua. The latter are taller, more bony, 
with sharper and often irregular features, and with an always 
reserved, if not sullen expression! Yet none of these Indians 
could ever be confounded with the roving tribes of our iati- 
tude. They have certain generic or radical identities, but in 
most physical and mental features are widely different. Those 
of Central America are capable of high improvement, and 
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have a facility of assimilation or adaptation; they constitute, 
when favorably situated, a good rurai working population, and 
there are some comprehensive minds among them——men of 
quick and acute apprehension, and great decision and energy 
of character! Notwithstanding the system of peonage is 
abolished, and they now enjoy equal privileges with the whites, 
and may aspire to any position, however high, in both church 
and state, yet the Indian retains his traditionary deference for 
the white man, and tacitly admits his superiority. 

As I said before, when speaking of the Indians of the island 
of Ometepec, they are Mexican, having migrated from South- 
ern Mexico on the downfall of the Toltecan empire in 959. 

As for the second stock of semi-civilized Indians, they have 
been said to be the aristocracy of the country when conquered 
by the Spaniards; they were called Chrotegans, and were di- 
vided into three tribes, one of which, the Orotinians, is perpet- 
uated in the name of the gulf of Orotina, and the volcano of 
Oroti, or Orosi. Whence they came, no one knows. Some of 
the namesof places and natural objects within the area in which 
their language was spoken, seem to have a relationship to cer- 
tain Peruvian names. Thus, Momotombita, Diriomo, Diriamba, 
Momotombo, and Momabacho, names of towns and volcanoes, 
sound wonderfully like Moyobamba, Tambobamba, Guama- 
bacho, Cochabamba, Caxatambo, Apolobambo, and Riobamba, 
in Peru, Bolivia, and Equador. The third stock are the wild 
and savage Indians of the Musquito coast, and the interior, 
whem the Spaniards have never subdued, and are the real 
aboriginal inhabitants of the country. Of them little is known 
save, they are few, and gradually wasting away. The causes 
which led to these separations, and the motives which impelled 
these nations to divisions and migrations must probably re- 
main for ever unknown, except so far as may be inferred from 
the recorded history of the Old World. 

Most of the Indiansand mixed races live in villages, many 
of them going, two, four, or six miles daily to labor in the 
fields, starting before day, and returning at night. The farms 
and plantations, or in Spanish, ‘ haciendas,” ‘ hattos,” 
‘“* panchos,” S&e,, are scattered pretty equally over the coun- 
try, and are often reached by paths so obscure as to eseape the 
notice of travellers, who often mistake the country for one 
continuous forest, and erroneously suppose it to be uninhab- 
ited. Their dwellings are usually of canes, thatehed with 
palm, and many of them open at the sides, and with no other 
floor than the bare earth. These fragile structures, so equable 
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and mild is the climate, are adequate to such protection as the 
natives are accustomed to consider necessary. Some of them 
are more pretending, and have the canes plastered over and 
whitewashed, with tiled roofs, and other improvements; and 
there are a few, belonging to large proprietors, which are ex- 
ceedingly neat and comfortable. 

A large part of the dwellings in their towns are much of the 
same character; the residences of the better classes, however, 
are built of adobes, and are of one story, and enclose large 
courts, which are entered under archways, often constructed 
with great beauty. The courtyard has generally a great 
number of shade trees, usually orange, making the corridors 
upon which the rooms open, exceedingly pleasant. 

Before I close [ will say a few words about the future of 
Nicaragua. Although not a prophet, or the son of a prophet, 
yet it is my fixed opinion that the land of voleanoes has a 
glorious destiny before her, and only awaiting her fruition: 
Situated as she is midway between North and South America, 
and between the Mediterranean sea, and China, and the Indies, 
by means of her oceanic canal she will command the commerce 
of both worlds ; possessing a fine soil, and a beautiful climate, 
rich in vegetable and mineral productions, she has all that 
man can wish for on this earth, but one thing, and that is 
peace. Order seems to have gone into exile with Religion, and 
they await the arm of a stronger race to call them back ; and 
the Anglo-Saxon is the only race that can do it—but there is 
a penalty attached. If we obtain the land by either conquest 
or colonization, in the lapse of time our descendants will be- 
come as weak and as feeble as the present inhabitants are, and 
the cause is plain: where mankind have to work and labor to 
lay up food half of the year for the other half, that country 
produces men ; but where bounteous nature supplies food all the 
year round in abundance, its recipients are sure to become 
effeminate in the course of time, and at last yield to a fresher 
and a stronger race. 

After years of tempest and devastation, the rainbow of hope 
will again span the horizon of Central America—welcome 
token of peace and prosperity! (God grant that, with the ex- 
periences of the past to guide them, their future career may 
be marked by harmony and by wisdom, and conform to the 
high example which is afforded to them by the colossal con- 
federation of the north—the freest and greatest republic in the 
world ! 

LouisvittE, Ky., Sept., 1860. 
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ART. I1f—MILTON, BYRON, AND SOUTHY 


Paradise Lost.—Mu.ton. 
Vision of Judgment.—By Sovrury. 
Vision of Judgment.—By Byron. 


Ir is impossible properly to appreciate the last-named poem 
in one caption, unless it be taken in cunnection with the two 
first named. Byron’s primary object in writing it was to 
lash and ridicule Southey, who had grossly abused him in his 
preface to his apotheosis of George III., styled “ The Vision 
of Judgment.” Without losing his temper, he has excoriated 
and immortalized poor Southey. In effecting his purpose, it 
became necessary to expose and ridicule the whole machinery 
of which designing or superstitious priestcraft, and poets like 
Dante and Milton, had invented and tried to annex to the 
sublime simplicity and unity of the Christian faith. 

It is supposed that Homer and Hesiod invented most of the 
heathen mythology. Dante, Milton, and the Catholic priests 
of the dark ages, seemed ambitious of performing a like work, 
by peopling heaven and earth, and hell, with a brood of deities 
and devils, giants, monsters, witches, sorcerers, gen‘i, ghusts, 
and hobgoblins—all claiming lineal and legitimate descent 
from Holy Writ. ‘To brush away these profane superstitions 
which were deforming Christianity, was a laudable under- 
taking, and would have immortalized Byron had the manner 
and spirit of the performance equalled its ability. 

Unfortunately, in ridiculing and lashing the profanity and 
impiety of others, Byron is sometimes irreverent, if not pro- 
fane, himself. in exposing the monkish tales and legends 
about Saint Peter, he was not justified in assailing the scrip- 
tural character of the apostle, and humorously portraying his 
Celte-lrish hasty, but brave and generous temper, and rather 
fickle disposition. Reverently handled, the human infirmities 
of the good man in Scripture, afford the strongest evidence of 
its historic truth, by precluding the suspicion of forgery: for 
no one Would forge imperfections to recommend a spurious 
gospel. But such a theme must be cautiously and reverently 
treated, else the medicine aggravates the disease it was.in- 
tended to cure. 

Byron is inexcusable for the terms of levity in which he 
treats the character of the Apostie Peter, and it is no palliation 
of his offence that his purpose was but to ridicule the super- 
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stitions with which monkish legends have surrounded that 
character. As to the angels, devils, and all the rest of the 
polytheistic paraphernalia, with which priests and poets have 
encumbered Christianity, they are fair game, and the lash of 
ridicule applied to them invigorates, rather than weakens, 
sound Christian faith. Milton’s *“‘ Angel Michael,” with his 
six wings, is as proper a subject of ridicule as the “ heathen 
son of Maia,” to whom he compares him, for it is Milton’s 
angel we ridicule, not the Angel of God. In truth, in this 
work of Byron, when understandingly viewed, there is much 
to admire and little to censure. He never introduces Deity 
as a character in his poem; while the Father and the Son are 
favorite dramatis persone of Milton, and treated with a fa- 
miliarity that makes the blood ran cold, We cannot quote 
from him, nor even refer to the many instances in which he 
thus sins, for in doing so we should, in part, indulge in his 
profanity and impiety. ‘‘ Paradise Lost” is the most pro- 
fane, and, in one passage at least, the most obscene book we 
ever rcad. Because an Arian, a polygamist, a hypocrite, per- 
petrates these impieties with a grim face and canting voice, is 
he the less censurable? Certainly not. His gravity and af- 
fected piety increase his criminality, because they add effi- 
ciency to the poison which he distils. 

‘¢ Multo-scribbling Southey” does not sin so grievously as 
Milton. It 1s true he introduces Deity in the trial of 
George I. before the gates of heaven, but he has sufficient 
sense of decency and propriety to clothe and hide the God- 
head in a cloud of light. 

The Catholic church, confident of its truth, its strength, its 
power and perseverance, has never been at all sensitive about 
this matter of ridiculing priests, popes, saints, and the thou- 
sand religious ceremonies and observances and holy legends, 
with which time has gradually incrusted the church. Italian 
poets and prose writers have, without censure or reproach, 
made the church, its priests and popes, their favorite butts 
of ridicule, and the most common targets of their wit and 
satire. Catholics very properly distinguish between their re- 
ligion and its mere ceremonial, between religious offices and 
the incumbents who fill those offices. Individual popes and 
priests may be bad men, and be justly satirized and ridiculed, 
but respect must be paid to their offices, which in the long 
run are sure to be filled chiefly by pious and useful men. 
This is a sound, practical principle, on which all society and 
governinent rest for support. The king’s, the judge’s, and 
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the legislator’s office, although often filled by bad and incom- 
petent men, must be treated with respect and deference, else 
soviety will soon merge into anarchy. 

Another objection to such writers as Southey, Milton, and 
the German school, is the want of truth, and of even the ap- 
pearance of truth. Whatever is obviously and palpably false 
and impossible, disgusts the reader. Nay, whatever is wholly 
unnatural disgusts us, for Nature is truth. Nature, in her ex- 
ceptional, obscure, eccentric, grand, and sublime moods, is 
most interesting ; but this is nature still. A Northern winter, 
on a region of lakes and mountains, like Scotland and Switzer- 
land, abounds with the illusory and incomprehensible, with 
optical delusions, with multiplied and reverberating voices, and 
startling echoes. These are fine subjects for prose or for 
poetry. They excite the imagination, and give rise to thou- 
sands of superstitions; but such superstitions are connected 
with, and based upon, truth and nature. Not so with that 
machinery of elves, fairies, witches, gods, and devils, which 
modern poets have borrowed from the ancients. In olden 
times, both Dit majores and Dii minores were mere mortals, 
transferred to another sphere of existence, and exercising as 
gods but a little more influence over human affairs than they 
had done as men. 

The ancients believed in those gods, and the poetic fictions 
in which they were introduced, appeared to them neither im- 
possible nor improbable. Like the characters and events in a 
modern novel, they impressed and affected the reader just in 
proportion to their naturalness and truthfulness. They em- 
bodied and personified truth, and like Greek ideals, or the 
characters of Shakespeare, were more natural than nature it- 
self; because they presented nature in a condensed and in- 
tensified form. 

Truth is, in this sense, more essential to fiction than to real 
narrative or history. The poet, the novelist, and the dramatist, 
must avoid telling truths, wholly at war with human beliefs 
and human experience; for improbability disgusts, although 
attested by ten thousand witnesses. The historian records his 
facts as he finds them, and leaves the reader to account for 
them. Where they are attested by strong proofs, their im- 
probability but heightens the reader’s interest. Fiction, to 
please, must always be the vehicle of truth ; history and biog- 
raphy, to improve or interest, must abound in the strange, im- 
probable, and seemingly untruthful. We require in the former 
what coneurs with our belief and our experience ; in the 
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latter we expect what is novel, and what differs from our 
former knowledge, and what exceeds our experience. 

If Byron had disguised his “ Vision of Judgment” merely to 
ridicule and drive out of fashion the monstrous and absurd 
fictitious machinery of modern poets and dramatists, he would 
have deserved well of the public. But he wrote with no such 
purpose. He wanted to show his wit and lash Southey, in a 
perfectly good-tempered and humorous way. He so utterly 
despised Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Southey, that nothing 
they wrote could excite his ire. He thought them too simple 
to be accountable. The public by neglecting to read them, 
has at length confirmed the correctness of his estimate. "Tis 
the admirable temper displayed in this work of Byron’s that 
constituies great part of its merit. Southey, in his “ Vision,” 
takes the vantage ground of heaven to pour out his political 
wrath ; hence Byron facetiously remarks, that “ the angels are 
all tories.” Cervantes, by his Don Quixote, ridiculed and 
lashed the romance of knight-errantry out of the field of liter- 
ature. “Tis not probable that he wrote with any such pur- 
pose or expectation. Of late years, the monstrous and outrée 
inventions and machinery of the Lake and German schools 
have lost repute ; Tennyson is feebly endeavoring to resurtect 
them, but his efforts will be vain. Don Juan has been far the 
most successful of modern poems, because, excluding its East- 
ern scenes, it is the most truthful and natural. Nobody writes 
well or feelingly when he writes about what he does not un- 
derstand. Byron knew but little about the manners, customs, 
characters, and institutions of the Asiatics, and wrote tawdry, 
affected, sentimental stuff, whenever he ventured on Eastern 
ground. With the contemporary manners, customs, and char- 
acteristies of Southern Europe, he was beiter acquainted than 
any other man, and only wrote well when he wrote about 
them ; beeause, only then was he truthful and natural. Every 
individual life extended to seventy, teems with tragedy and 
comedy, with poetic truth and beauty and dramatic interest. 
If the silly poets would, like Burns, select their subjects from 
what is nearest home, they could hardly fail to be interesting 
—because Truth, in homeliest vestment, pleases and interests, 
for her own sake alone. 

But we are getting along slowly with our proposed subject. 
We take up. first, Southey’s “ Vision,” because that provoked 
and gave occasion to Lord Byron’s. Southey, Coleridge, and 
Wordsworth, started in life flaming democrats and radicals. 
But possessing the over-delicate and sensitive nerves peculiar 
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to the poetic temperament, they were soon frightened into pro- 
priety and conservatism by the horrors of the French Revolu- 
tion. Or it may be more charitable to suppose that they be- 
came tories in the ordinary course of nature. . Haying suc- 
ceeded in life, they were satisfied to hold their own, and 
became conservative, as self-interest dictated. The young, 
when ushered into the theatre of life, find all the seats occu- 
pied by the old. Change, change, is the only thing that can 
benefit them, and furnish them with seats. Death, with his 
scythe, moves too slowly for the enterprising and ambitious 
young. They are “in haste to be rich,” and would, in the 
name of patriotism, rudely push the old from their seats, in 
order to occupy their places. They, like Bonaparte and Crom- 
well, desire, and will have, at any cost, the best places. 
When they have got them, by revolution and radicalism, 
they try to preserve them by invoking order, subordination, 
and conservatism. The difference between virtue and vice, 
between youth and old age, between whigs and tories, is 
only the difference between force and fraud. The young 
hold, that all virtue consists in force ; the old, that all consists 
in fraud. Young and old thoroughly concur in the theory, 
that, ‘‘ all human merit consists in wronging your fellow-crea- 
tures.” No man, in ancient or modern times, ever rose to re- 
spectability by his own labors, but always by exchanging a 
little of his own labor, for a great deal of other people’s labor. 
Mankind, in all ages and countries, are agreed on this point, 
that he is the greatest and best man who most wrongs his 
fellow-beings ; who, by force or fraud, uses them to build up 
his own fortunes. Outside the Bible, this has always been the 
scale of merit: “* He is best and greatest, who makes slaves, 
tools, or instruments, of most of his fellow-beings.” What a 
Pandemonium would this world be without the Bible! Now, 
Southey, in early life, like a good democrat, would have risen 
in life by revolution and force, in latter life he was satisfied, 
like a good tory, to effect the same end by superior cunning 
and fraud. Outside the pale of the Christian church, the 
good man is the cautious exploitator ; the bad man, the cheat, 
robber, or murderer. There is no morality without religion, 
but only selfishness, travelling by different routes. 

The Lake school did a good buginess by turning their coats 
and becoming tories. They were sustained and applauded by 
all the power, influence, and fashion of the court party. 
Everybody took it for granted they were great poets, without 
taking the trouble to read their works and form opinions for 
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themselves; because the tory press certified to their wonderful 
abilities. Like our great American politicians, they were the 
inflated creations of continual puffery, and collapsed into in- 
significance so soon as the puffing ceased. Southey was made 
poet laureate, or king’s poet, and certainly if the capacity to 
manufacture the greatest quantity of poetry, in the shortest 
time, without regard to quality, constitutes a great poet, he 
was the prince of poets. He was a greater versifier than 
Pope; had gotten his prosody by heart, and swallowed the 
Rhyming Spelling Book whole. He was perfect master of 
uther men’s thoughts, and troubled with few of hisown. He 
knew all the catch-terms and commonplaces of his art. Like 
his poetry, he was a manufactured article—not born a poet, 
but made the counterfeit of one by reading and education. 
Like most of his school, he valued himself on artistic execu- 
tion. So that he could twist, and distort words into new and 
curious collocations, he cared not what sense his words con- 
veyed, or whether they conveyed any. His “ Vision of Judg- 
meni” is a good specimen of this Lake school penchant for 
giving the reader words, most abominably strung together, in- 
stead of thoughts. His long and studied productions, such as 
the “ Maid of Orleans ;” “ Thalaba, the Destroyer ;” ‘* Madoc,” 
‘¢ The Curse of Kehama,” ‘* Roderick,” &c., are unreasonable, 
and beneath criticism. Many of his short pieces possess a 
peculiar dry humor and low drollery, which is his single talent, 
and which alone shows that he was a man, and not a mere 
poetic mill, that manufactured verses to order. 

The poet laureate, being paid to flatter royalty, thought 
the death of George III. afforded a first-rate opportunity to do a 
great deal of work in short time and little space. Apotheo- 
sizing George was a classic idea too. Why not he, translated, 
at once, to heaven, as well as Romulus and Cesar? But the 
classic idea must be habited in classic dress. The Latin 
hexameter must, for the occasion, be done into English, 
What a grand and unique conception! A new poetic measure 
invented for the occasion, which was sure, never to be dese- 
crated by being employed on any other occasion! But we 
hasten to give the reader a specimen of this royal measure, 
more delightful to Guelphic tastes, than Dutch pipes, “ saur- 
kraut,” or “ lager-bier.” We plunge, at once “in medias res,” 
and catch the old king in the very act of rising from the dead : 


“THE AWAKENING. 


“ Then I beield the king. From a cloud which covered the pavement 
His reverend form uprose: heavenward his face was directed, 
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Heavenward his eyes were raised, and heavenward his arms were extended. 
‘ Lord, it is past,’ he cried, ‘ the mist, and the weight, and the darkness ;— 
That long and weary night, that long, drear dream of desertion. 

Father, to thee Icome! My days have been many and evil ; 

Heavy my burden of care, and grievous hath been my affliction. 

Thou hast released me at length. O Lord, in thee have I trusted ; 

Thou art my hope and my strength!’ and then, in profound adoration, 
Crossing his arms on his breast, he bent and worshipped in silence, 
Presently one approached to greet him with joyful obeisance ; 

He of whom, in an hour of woe, the assassin bereaved us, 

When his counsels most, and his resolute virtue, were needed. 

‘Thou,’ said the monarch,‘ here? Thou, Perceval, summoned before me ?’ 
Then, as his wakened mind to the weal of his country reverted, 

What of his son, he asked, what course by the prince had been followed. 
‘Right in his father’s steps hath the regent trod,’ was the answer : 

‘ Firm hath he proved and wise, at a time when weakness or error 

Would have sunk us in shame, and to ruin have hurried us headlong. 
True to himself hath he been, and Heaven has rewarded his counsels.’ ” 


After invading the sanctity of heaven, to borrow thence the 
incense of flattery, with which to propitiate the favor of the 
sensual, depraved, and unprincipled George IV., he goes on, 
regardless of the holiness of the place and occasion, to abuse 
and vilify the dethroned Bonaparte, and the whigs of England. 

The next chapter describes the gates of heaven, and the 
congregating there, of the angels and blessed spirits to do 
honor to the arrival of old George’s soul. This is Mr. 
Southey’s heaven, and the reader shall have a peep into it. 


* Anon a body of splendor 
Gathered before the gate, and veiled the Ineffable Presence, 
Which, with a rushing of wings, came down. The sentient ether 
Shook with that dread descent, and the solid firmament trembled. 
Round the cloud were the orders of heaven—archangel and angel, 
Principality, cherub and seraph, thrones, dominations, 
Virtues, and powers. The souls of the good, whom death had made perfect, 
Flocking on either hand, a multitudinous array, 
Came at the awful call.” 


All hel! was there, too, to do honor to the occasion. 


“ At the edge of the cloud, the Princes of Darkness were marshalled, 
Dimly descried within were wings and truculent faces ; 
And in the thick obscure there struggled a mutinous uproar, 
Railing, and fury, and strife, that the whole deep body of darkness 
Rolled like a troubled sea, with a wide and a manifold motion.” 


The next chapter is called “The Accusers.’’ Byron says 
that Southey in this scene introduces his ‘‘ multo-faced” devil. 
But for his authority, we should think his Satanic majesty, too 
proud to appear in person, had deputed for the occasion as his 
proxy, a prosecuting attorney. But the reader shall be enabled 
ho judge for himself whether it be the veritable devil, or only 
tis commonwealth attorney : 
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“ When the trumpet was blown, and the angel made proclamation— 
‘ Lo, where the king appears! Come forward, ye who arraign him!’ 
Forth from the lurid cloud a demon came at the summons. 
It was the spirit by which his righteous reign had been troubled ; 
Likest in form uncouth to the hideous idols whom India 
(Long by guilty neglect to hellish illusions abandoned) 

orships with horrible rites of self-immolation and torture. 

Many-headed and monstrous the fiend ; with numberless faces, 
Numberless bestial ears erect to all rumors, and restless, 
And with numberless mouths which were filled with lies as with arrows, 
Clamors arose as he came, a confusion of turbulent voices, 
Maledictions, and blatant tongues, and viperous hisses, 
And in the hubbub of senseless sounds, the watchwords of faction,” &c. 


This devil, or the devil’s prosecuting attorney, calls up Wilkes 
and Junius to testify against the king, but both stand dumb 
as oysters, confessing their guilt and falsehood by their silence. 
But the poet laureate is not satisfied with mere negative evi- 
dence. The next chapter is entitled ‘ The Absolvers;” in 
which a host of compensative witnesses are introduced to prove 
the wonderful merits of the deceased king. The laureate don’t 
think it worth while to mention names, until he comes to the 
ghost of George Washington. This is the best part of the 
poem. He appreciates correctly the character of Washington. 
*Tis true, he describes him as rather austere and surly—but 
recollect, ’tis his ghost, and all orthodox ghosts are sad and surly. 
Witness Ceesar’s at Philippi, and even the king of ghosts, when 
he appears to Hamlet, his son, is not at all amiable, mild, affee- 
tionate, or father-like, but morose and surly. "Tis the way 
with all ghosts. Making due allowance for his ghostship, 
and we think Washington’s character is admirably conceived : 


“ One alone remained, when the rest had retired to their station ; 
Silently he had stood, and still unmoved and in silence, 
With a steady mien, regarded the face of the monarch. 
Thoughtful awhile he gazed ; severe, but serene, was his aspect ; 
Calm, but stern ; like one whom no compassion could weaken, 
Neither could doubt deter, nor violent impulses alter ; 
Lord of his own resolves —of his own heart absolute master. 
Awful spirit ; his place was with ancient sages and heroes ; 
Fabius, Aristides, and Solon, and Epaminondas. 
‘ Here then at the gate of heaven are we met,’ said the spirit ! 
‘ King of England! albeit though in life opposed to each other, 
Here we meet at last. Not unprepared for the meeting, 
Ween I; for we had both outlived all enmity, rendering 
Each to each that justice which each from each had withholden. 
In the course of events, to thee each seemed as a rebel, 
Thou a tyrant to me ;—so strongly doth circumstance rule men 
During evil days, when right wal Going are confounded. 
Left to our hearts we were just. For me, my actions have spoken, 
That not for lawless desires, nor goaded by desperate fortunes, 
Nor for ambition, I chose my part ; but observant of duty, 
Self-approved. And here, this witness I willingly bear thee— 
Here, before angels and men, in the awful hour of judgment— 
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Thou, too, didst act with upright heart, as befitted a sovereign, 

True to his sacred trust, to his crown, his kingdom, and people. 
Heaven in these things fulfilled ite wise, though inscrutable purpose, 
While we worked its will, doing each in his place as became him.’ 

* Washington !’ said the monarch, ‘ well hast thou spoken and truly, 
Just to thyself and to me,’” &c. 


The conclusion is a masterpiece of toadyism. Three gene- 
rations of the royal family beatified in heaven by a single 
dash of the pen. Here is part of what he styles the “ Meet- 
ing” in his last chapter : 

“ Lift up your heads, ye gates, and, ye everlasting portals, 
Be ye lift up! Behold the splendent train of the worthies 
Halt ; and with quicker pace a happy company issues 
Forth from the gate of bliss, the parents, the children, and consort, 
Come to welcome in heaven the son, the father, and husband ! 


Hour of perfect joy that o’erpays all earthly affliction ; 
Yea, and the thought whereof supporteth the soul in its anguish!” 


We will dwell no longer on this family scene, but give the 
inimitable conclusion, in which the author, trying to slip into 
heaven with the royal family, misses his footing, and sinks 
into the well of Lethé. None but a Boswell or a poet laureate 
would have confessed this attempt to steal into heaven. 


“ When I beheld them meet, the desire of my soul overcame me, 
And when with harp and voice the loud hozannahs of welcome 
Filled the rejoicing sky, as the happy company entered, 
Through the everlasting gates, J, too, pressed forward to enter :— 
But the weight of the body withheld me. I stooped to the fountain 
Eager to drink thereof, and to put away all that was earthly. 
Darkness came over me then, at the chilling touch of the water, 
And my feet, methought, sank, and I fell precipitate. Starting, 
Then I awoke, and beheld the mountains in twilight before me, 
Dark and distinct ; and instead of the rapturous sounds of hozannahs, 
Heard the bell from the tower, toil ! toll! through the silence of evening.” 


Here the curtain drops, which decency never would have 
attempted to lift. 

There is nothing in this world that we like so much as a 
good hearty laugh, and this no doubt is one reason why we 
so much admire Byron’s “ Vision of Judgment.” We can 
read it once a week, the year round, and laugh all the while. 
We advise all melancholy gentlemen to read it habitually. 
We often read it aloud in the family; and one of our little 
daughters, supposing it must be very fine, got the first lines of 
it by heart to repeat as a task at school. She handed the book 
to her school-mistress, and had just got through the first two 
lines— 

“ Saint Peter sat by the celestial gate, 
The keys were rusty, and the lock was dull” — 
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when the book came sailing back about her ears. In vain 
she protested, she had “ often heard pa reading it, and there 
coulda’t be any harm in it.” She was kept in that day. 

People will read it, and should read it understandingly. 
They should be taught that its side-splitting wit, humor, and 
ridicule, are aimed at Southey, and at the additions which he 
and others have attempted to make to the Bible—not at the 
Bible itself. If Byron had been more delicate and discreet in 
his use of terms, he would have merited the title of *‘ De- 
fender of the Protestant Faith.” His flings at Saint Peter 
would have been forgiven by those who are jealous of his su- 
premacy, and who think all that about his keeping the key is 
but a Catholic interpolation on the Christian faith. 

We said that everybody reads this work of Byron. We 
were convinced of it, by a conversation, or rather stiff argu- 
ment, we one day held with ‘ our master and our pastor,” he 
maintaining that the ** Vision” was a bad book, and we con- 
tending that it was an admirable Protestant satire. In the 
heat of the argument, to prove the truth of his objections, he 
repeated passages from various parts of the work. We went 
away satisfied that there was nothing so bad in it, else he would 
not have been so well acquainted with it. At all events, it is 
a part of the classical literature of England and America, and 
will live as long as our language. Well-informed persons 
should know its history and its provocation, or else they will 
understand it very imperfectly. It is but justice to Byron 
that his and Southey’s visions should be collated. We are, 
probably, the first who have made the attempt. 

His character of Saint Peter, though a gross caricature, still, 
like all caricatures, by exaggerating characteristic peculiari- 
ties, strikes us more than would a correct picture. All men 
are by natural disposition inclined to epicurism or stoicism— 
and this disposition is never wholly eradicated. The stoical 
temperament, mellowed, purified, and elevated by Christian 
faith, is strikingly manifest in St. Paul. St. Peter, it seems 
to us, has a slight and graceful tinge of epicurism. They 
were equally zealous, equally pure, equally ready for martyr- 
dom—but St. Peter seems the less sombre, and more impul- 
sive character of the two, ‘ The bishops and other clergy” do 
not always wear grave faces, and should not require it of the 
laity. In mixing with the world, the services and the cere- 
monials of religion engage all their attention—when they meet 
together and unbend a little, all their aneedotes, jests, and 
criticisms, are about religion and chureh affairs. Sydney 
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Smith was like all the rest. Now Byron had as much right 
to jest about religious ceremonial and church affairs as the 
“bishops and other clergy” — provided he does not assail 
Christian faith ; and this he has not done. 

We knew, a la distance, two Virginian bishops; each 
seemed to us perfect characters, both as men and as zealous 
and efficient ministers of the Gospel. We know that neither 
was perfect, but we were too imperfect, or too far off, to discover 
the spots upon the sun. The one reminded us of St. Peter, 
the other of St. Paul. The one seemed by nature tinged with 
epicurism—the other, we used to think, most formidably steical. 

We were terribly awed by our stoical bishop, and quite shy 
of making his acquaintance. Cireumstances, however, drove 
us to it at last, when, to our great surprise and delight, we 
discovered that our awe-inspiring bishop was an elegant Old 
Virginia cavalier, always dignified, yet full of scholarship and 
anecdote, which he blended gracefully with refined wit, and 
much chaste humor. 

Bishops are but men; and Lord Byron was a noble-hearted, 
brave, generous man, who intended well, yet was ever sinning, 
confessing—repenting—and then sinning, confessing, and 
repenting, again. 

We are about to give an extract from the conclusion of 
Byron’s Vision. Like Southey, he had followed old George to 
the gates of heaven, when Satan and his angels (all dignified, 
grand, elegant fellows, of the Miltonic school of devils), came 
forward to assert their superior claim to the old king’s soul. 
A host of witnesses are produced, among them George Wash- 
ington, Wilkes, and Junius. The latter, old nominis umbra, 
has just closed his testimony, when our extract begins. An 
angel or devil had caught Southey reading the manuseript of 
his ‘* Vision,” in which he profanely anticipates the judgment 
of Heaven, and awards, on his own responsibility, a place in 
heaven to the old king. Byron thus lashes Southey’s profanity: 


—* But at this time there was heard 

A ery for room, though not a phantom stirred. 
At length, with jostling, elbowing, and the aid 

Of cherubim appointed to that post, 
The devil, Asmodeus, to the circle made 

His way, and looked as if the journey cost 
Some trouble. When his burden down he laid, 
* What’s this?’ eried Michael, ‘ Why, ‘tis not a ghost.’ 
‘I know it,’ quoth the ineubus, ‘ but he 
Shall be one, if you leave the affair to me.’ ”* 





* Want of space compels us to omit the rest of the extract, This isa good reason. One 


good reason is sufficient whether we have others or not.— Eb. 
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ART. IV.—QUO TENDIMUS? 


‘‘ Nor can one England brook a double reign 
Of Harry Percy, and the Prince of Wales.’"—SHAKESPEARE. 


Tue pyramid of American society is Wpheaved from its base, 
and rests, threateningly, on its apex; the dynamics of a mor- 
bid social action has destroyed the statics of political equilib- 
rium, and the shattered fragments of political empire are 
ready, each, to seek its appropriate centre of motion, opposites 
repelling, likes coalescing. The eternal laws of mind and 
matter will have their course, despite the mad attempts of 
man to control them. Destiny, in her iron ear, crushes all 
opposition, and the fatal Eumenides are ever sweeping, rapid- 
ly by, on their avenging mission. Quod tendimus? is the in- 
quiry lingering on every lip, and men are looking, tremblingly, 
into each other’s faces, and asking, ‘‘ What does all this 
mean?” Mute are the oracles of Delphos and Dodonna; 
voiceless, the soothsayer that interprets the omens; silent, all: 
but, near at hand, stand the inexorable fates, pointing with 
iron finger to the inscriptions recorded on the monuments of 
the fallen empires, and telligg the doom of all such peoples 
as do timidly and ingloriously flee their destiny, and seek 
refuge in external power. Qu0d tendimus ? then, is the solemn 
and momentous question for Southern patriotism, now, to 
ponder. It is not a question of to-day, but of yesterday and 
to-morrow. It comes down the tracts of the buried centuries, 
across oceans, continents, and seas, embracing the thoughts, 
and endeavors of the present, and looming up, ominously, on 
the horizon of the future. It was asked on the bloody fields 
of Naseby, Edghill, and Marston Moor, and was answered, 
when the Roundhead stood, bloodstained, in the ancestral 
halls of the cavalier ; it was asked when Jamestown and Plym- 
outh met in counsel, and answered in the commercial re- 
striction of 1808; it was asked when sectionalism claimed the 
right to dictate national law, and answered, in the assump- 
tion of fanaticism to control the destiny of free and independ- 
ent States: and, unless the States of the South do, at once, 
take their destiny into their own hands, it will soon be re- 
corded of them, as of the beautiful isles of Greece— 


“ Eternal summer gilds them yet, 
But all except their sun is set.” 


It is the height of presumption and arrogance, for opinion 
to attempt to claim the right to control institutions. Institu- 
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Smith was like all the rest. Now Byron had as much right 
to jest about religious ceremonial and church affairs as the 
‘bishops and other clergy” — provided he does not assail 
Christian faith ; and this he has not done. 

We knew, a la distance, two Virginian bishops; each 
seemed to us perfect characters, both as men and as zealous 
and efficient ministers of the Gospel. We know that neither 
was perfect, but we were too imperfect, or too far off, to discover 
the spots upon the sun. The one reminded us of St. Peter, 
the other of St. Paul. The one seemed by nature tinged with 
epicurism—the other, we used to think, most formidably steical. 

We were terribly awed by our stoical bishop, and quite shy 
of making his acquaintance. Circumstances, however, drove 
us to it at last, when, to our great surprise and delight, we 
discovered that our awe-inspiring bishop was an elegant Old 
Virginia cavalier, always dignified, yet full of scholarship and 
anecdote, which he blended gracefully with refined wit, and 
much chaste humor. 

Bishops are but men; and Lord Byron was a noble-hearted, 
brave, generous man, who intended well, yet was ever sinning, 
confessing—repenting—and then sinning, confessing, and 
repenting, again. 

We are about to give an extract from the conclusion of 
Byron’s Vision. Like Southey, he had followed old George to 
the gates of heaven, when Satan and his angels (all dignified, 
grand, elegant fellows, of the Miltonic school of devils), came 
forward to assert their superior claim to the old king’s soul. 
A host of witnesses are produced, among them George Wash- 
ington, Wilkes, and Junius. The latter, old nominis umbra, 
has just closed his testimony, when our extract begins, An 
angel or devil had caught Southey reading the manuseript of 
his ‘* Vision,” in which he profanely anticipates the judgment 
of Heaven, and awards, on his own responsibility, a place in 
heaven to the old king. Byron thus lashes Southey’s profanity: 

—* But at this time there was heard 

A ery for room, though not a phantom stirred. 
At length, with jostling, elbowing, and the aid 

Of cherubim appointed to that post, 
The devil, prt s to the circle made 

His way, and looked as if the journey cost 
Some trouble. When his burden down he laid, 
* What’s this?’ eried Michael, ‘ Why, ‘tis not a ghost.’ 
‘I know it,’ quoth the ineubus, ‘ but he 
Shall be one, if you leave the affair to me.’ ”* 





* Want of space compels us to omit the rest of the extract. This isa good reason. One 
good reason is sufficient whether we have others or not.—Ep. 
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ART. IV.—QUO TENDIMUS? 


‘Nor can one England brook a double reign 
Of Harry Percy, and the Prince of Wales.’’—SuakesPeare. 


Tue pyramid of American society is wpheaved from its base, 
and rests, threateningly, on its apex; the dynamics of a mor- 
bid social action has destroyed the statics of political equilib- 
rium, and the shattered fragments of political empire are 
ready, each, to seek its appropriate centre of motion, opposites 
repelling, likes coalescing. The eternal laws of mind and 
matter will have their course, despite the mad attempts of 
man to control them. Destiny, in her iron car, crushes all 
opposition, and the fatal Eumenides are ever sweeping, rapid- 
ly by, on their avenging mission. Qud tendimus? is the in- 
quiry lingering on every lip, and men are looking, tremblingly, 
into each other’s faces, and asking, ‘‘ What does all this 
mean?” Mute are the oracles of Delphos and Dodonna; 
voiceless, the soothsayer that interprets the omens; silent, all: 
but, near at hand, stand the inexorable fates, pointing with 
iron finger to the inscriptions recorded on the monuments of 
the fallen empires, and telligg the doom of all such peoples 
as do timidly and ingloriously flee their destiny, and seek 
refuge in external power. Qud lendimus ? then, is the solemn 
and momentous question for Southern patriotism, now, to 
ponder. It is not a question of to-day, but of yesterday and 
to-morrow. It comes down the tracts of the buried centuries, 
across oceans, continents, and seas, embracing the thoughts, 
and endeavors of the present, and looming up, ominously, on 
the horizon of the future. It was asked on the bloody fields 
of Naseby, Edghill, and Marston Moor, and was answered, 
when the Roundhead stood, bloodstained, in the ancestral 
halls of the cavalier ; it was asked when Jamestown and Plym- 
outh met in counsel, and answered in the commercial re- 
striction of 1808; it was asked when sectionalism claimed the 
right to dictate national Jaw, and answered, in the assump- 
tion of fanaticism to control the destiny of free and independ- 
ent States: and, unless the States of the South do, at once, 
take their destiny into their own hands, it will soon be re- 
corded of them, as of the beautiful isles of Greece— 


“‘ Eternal summer gilds them yet, 

But all except their sun is set.” 
It is the height of presumption and arrogance, for opinion 
to attempt to claim the right to control institutions. Institu- 
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tions are the foundations of civilization, the soul of society, 
the vital force of governmental organization. They rise above 
laws and constitutions, defy the assaults of power and pas- 
sion, and survive when governments have perished. The 
institution of serfdom.is a part of the British constitution to 
the present day. It has never been abolished by legislative 
enactment, but quietly passed away with the social neces- 
sities that gave it birth. The system of labor, obtaining at 
the South, is an institution of organic growth, and is the vital 
expression of the dynamic forces of her civilization. It is the 
life of her society, her constitutions, and her laws, and can 
only perish, through the insidious assaults of external enemies ; 
and that enemy, under the cover of national Jaw, is concen- 
trating all his hostile energies to accomplish its complete de- 
struction and overthrow. Resistance, prompt, vigorous, de- 
termined resistance, is the only way of meeting this impending 
danger, of averting this inevitable doom. The accomplish- 
ment of these treasonable and nefarious purposes is only a 
question of time—rock, itself, is worn away by the constant 
attrition of rain-drops. This system of labor, this peculiar 
domestic inst’‘ution, these distinct elements of social and 
political organization, mark out for the States of the South a 
fixed, independent, and inevitable destiny—a destiny em- 
bracing, if followed, a solution of all the disturbing problems, 
social, political, ethical, and economical, that are convulsing 
the bosom of modern society—a destiny pointing to the top- 
most peaks of human advancement, and giving promise of a 
splendid course of political empire, resting on the foundations 
of immutable law, embracing the aspirations of the present, 
realizing the hopes of the future, and vindicating the suprem- 
acy of institutionalism, over the mad and disorganizing 
schemes and impulses of passion and arbitrary power. Autoc- 
racy is the evil presiding genius of the age; absolutism the 
tendency of modern political society, and disorganizing ideas 
and passions, the natural result of a morbid and incendiary 
philosophy that is, undertaking the self-imposed labor of 
curing all social evils, by upheaving ancient landmarks, and 
overthrowing established institutions, in order to make way 
for the installation of blind impulse and irresponsible and un- 
enlightened opinion. This arbitrary spirit is exhibited in the 
emancipation of the ctown serfs, by the ezar of Russia; the 
design being, not to liberate the slaves, but to strike at the 
feudal rights of the nobility, and prostrate all institutions, in 
in order to build up the power of the throne, It is exhibited 
in the preponderating power exercised by France over the 
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destinies of Europe. It is shown by the assumption of the 
American Congress to legislate on matters of domestic con- 
cern and local jurisdiction. It is manifest by the formation of 
a geographical party, heated by passion and stimulated by 
fanaticism, that aspires to plant its foot on laws and constitu- 
tions, and march boldly on to power, over the prostrate forms 
of State governments and public institutions. ‘To array itself 
against this power; to rebuke this morbid tendency ; to or- 
ganize society in reference to its distinctive institutions ; to 
restrict the sphere of government to the protection of homo- 
geneous interests ; to assert the principle of inequality ; to vin- 
dicate the ‘supremacy of institutionalism; to carry out the 


- idea of political insubordination ; to crush the heresy of in- 


dividualism ; to solve the disturbing problem of social philos- 
ophy; to subordinate laws and constitutions to the para- 
mount authority of the vital, social forces, as expressed under 
the forms of organic institutions—is the destiny of the States of 
the South. And there is but one way left for them to achieve 
this grand result, torealize this mighty destiny, and that is, 
to make Southern ideas aggressive ; to meet force by force; to 
flee compromise ; to abjure all overtures, treaties, and compacts, 
that rest not on the arbitrament of the sword. This is not revo- 
lutionary but conservatory. Like the barons of Runnymede, 
the Southern States have submitted to repeated and violent 
breaches of the fundamental charter, and now the sword is their 
last appeal, their only sovereign arbiter. Power is ever grasping 
and rapacious ; and unless checked by opposing power, will stride 
on to empire, over the destruction of all the barriers and ad- 
justments, that wisdom and justice have erected to protect 
right from the violence of might. With a numerical ma- 
jority in all the branches of the federal government and the 
electoral college—with a rapidly increasing population, and a 
continued prospective accession of political power from the 
admission of new States—the Northern section will, in no long 
time, have a majority of three fourths of the States, and can 
mould the form of the government to suit its own schemes of 
political power and agyrandizement. Obdsta principiis is, 
therefore, equally the dictate of wisdom and the suggestion 
of self-preservation ; and, unless dead to every touch of patriot- 
ic feeling—unless lost to every sense of chivalrous emotion— 
unless callous to every appeal of manly honor, and personal 
independence—the empire of the South is yet a splendid and 
imposing reality. ‘The enchanting vision rises up before the 
Southern mind, in all the majesty and grandeur of conscious 
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power ; in all the strength and resolution of uasullied pride ; 
in all:the glory of moral might, and all the lustre of chival- 
rous impulse and heroic action. It revives all the proud 
memories of the past; it wipes out all recollection of insults 
borne, and injuries unredressed ; it solves the difficulties and 
embarrassments of the present, and gives fruition to the hopes 
that hold out golden promises of the morrow. 

Here, in the great Mississippi valley, is the possible future 
of a proud and august empire, realizing all the splendid visions 
of the Alhambra. With its head pillowed on the waves of the 
beautiful Ohio ; its feet bathed by the billows of the Mexican 
Gulf; its arms, the one taming the tumults ofthe stormy 
Atlantic, the other grasping the peaks of the mountains of the 
West ; a giant form reclines, lulled to rest, by the siren song 
of the deceiver, and to be either bound by the chains of the 
destroyer, or, to awake, and shake a continent to its centre. 
Is this treason? Is this revolution? Is this rebellion ? 
Let it be one; let it be all! And if the ghosts of the patri- 
otic dead do yet ride upon the viewless winds, the spirit of 
Southern patriotism will gather strength from the denuncia- 
tion, and invest a political crime with all the brightest and 
most essential attributes of virtue. Here, in the bosom of this 
mighty valley, lie the germs of a civilization, and a political 
authority, more splendid than that which proud Memnon’s 
sceptre swayed. Here are cities, vaster than buried Memphis 
and Nineveh ; here are monuments more imposing than la- 
bored pyramids ; here are arts, sciences, and arms ; here are 
ideas, laws, and institutions, that will perish only with the race 
of man. Dreamers, or recreants, they who see not the course 
of Southern empire, nor perceive not the rapid tendency of 
American society to dissolution. It is but the effect of fixed, 
antecedent causes ; it is but the result of the violated princi- 
ples of social law; it is but the concluding link of a chain 
stretching back, to the reign of the English Tudor kings, who 
suffered fanaticism, first, religious, then, political, to control 
the action of institutions, and subject government to the di- 
rect influence of inorganic opinion. With all its admirable 
checks and balances, with all its nice adjustments and deli- 
cate distribution of powers, the British government was swept 
away by the breath of revolution ; and nothing but the res- 
toration of the institutions of monarchy, saved the nation 
from destruction. Her institutions are the bulwark of her 
liberties, and till they are levelled, her greatness will know no 
end. The institutions of the Southern States, through the 
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conservative influénce they have exereised over National legis- 
lation, have been, so far, the sustaining power of American 
society ; and if they have conducted a double government 
along the path to greatness, there is little reason to fear their 
capacity to meet the exigencies of a single and united empire. 
That the federal government is now nothing but an extinct 
fossil, none but the interested partisan or placeman will deny. 
Months are now consumed in effecting its organization, and 
its sessions are spent in little else than heated debate, and pas- 
sionate recrimination. Harmony and good feeling have for- 
vaken the national councils, and taken up their abode around 
domestic altars, and in the heart of local associations. The 
spirit of national unity has been quenched, and the federal 
carcase lies, lifeless, on the surface of American society ; and 
the political authority that still aspires to exercise the func- 
tions of federal administration, is but a poor farce, intended 
for the amusement of party dupes, whose souls cannot rise to 
a comprehension of the swelling act of the imperial theme. 
That crisis has arrived, in the affairs of the nation, which 
Calhoun predicted, fifteen years ago; and the only alternative 
left to the South, is, to throw herself on her destiny, or perish 
under the ruins of a government, now hastening to inevitable 
dissolution. The ready compromise, the timid concession, the 
humble submission, the “ dual executive,” have no meaning, 
now. ‘The end is here; and to submit as slaves, or resist as 
freemen, is the only course of action. Does the question 
come— When, and how, to strike?” Now, and with the 
might that slumbers in a freeman’s arms! ‘“ For what?” 
Your homes, your altars, your firesides! Shut out from par- 
ticipation in the benefits of a common government; sustain- 
ing the chief burden of its administration, receiving none of 
its disbursements, and depending on it, for that protection that 
‘vultures give to lambs,” the Southern States are, already, 
in reference to the action of the federal government, a for- 
eign province, and sustains to it the relation of a submissive 
vice-royalty. Nothing can ever change this abject relation, 
but dismemberment, and it is the only force that can ever re- 
place the pyramid of society on its base. Submission to the 
federal yoke, if not in itself, involving dishonor, subjects the 
liberties and institutions of the country to the dangers of that 
revolutionary and arbitrary tendency, that is imparting to the 
genius of the government an approach to the absolute type, 
and throwing back, for centuries, the course of Southern em- 
pire, if not extinguishing it forever. Political parties cannot 
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arrest the course of destiny ; a government based upon oppres- 
sion cannot but perish, and a Union held together by violence 
and plunder, is a brand of burning ignominy and shame to its 
supporters, and a lasting monument of disgrace to such as 
bend the knee to its mandates. No parties, organizations, or 
political combinations, can stay the arm of federal power ; it 
was raised in violence and in violence it will smite ; and ac- 
cursed be the craven soul that submits to the blow! Of what 
avail are sentimental appeals to the beautiful memories of the 
Union ; glowing apostrophes to the genius of national power ; 
affected invocations to the manes of revolutionary heroes, and 
patriot sires, when those grand old worthies of a better day 
would, if mingling in the scenes of the present, disown those 
degenerate sons who submit to insult, and deem it redressed, 
by pointing to the deeds their fathers did? It is true, in the 
recent national convention, at Charleston, a majority of the 
Southern States took what they called a “stand,” and “ sece- 
ded,” on the interpretation of an abstract question ; but they 
nominated a national candidate, without arriving at any ad- 
justment of the question in dispute. As far as the rights and 
honor of the South were concerned, the action of the seceding 
States was a mere sham battle, and only provoking the smiles 
of those who know what real battles are. But, feeble as it 
was, it was yet a bold step for the South, or more correctly 
speaking, for her politicians to take; and regarded in this 
light, gives promise of better things in the future. Yet, it 
must be owned, a sacrifice on the altar of the Union, is not 
what Southern honor and Southern patriotism now demand 
at, Southern hands. The Southern States should be first true 
to themselves; should embrace the destiny now beckoning 
them on to empire; should free themselves from dangers with- 
out, and consolidate the social forces within: then, will this 
eternal discord have an end, and Southern genius, Southern 
hearts, and Southern arms, freed from the trammels of a hostile 
power, will build up a prineipality, and found a political au- 
thority, commensurate with the grandeur of Southern destiny. 
But neither party affiliations, nor Union apotheoses will achieve 
this result; they will but retard, thwart, crush the grand 
consummation. The movement must grow out of the united 
and spontaneous action of Southern minds and hearts, and any 
reliance upon external aid, will bring on inevitable defeat. 
Politicians cannot now save, for it is they who have destroy- 
ed the Union—active agents of destruction, in the hands of a 
blind destiny ; the only part they can now take in this, the 
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final act of the grand drama, is, to perform the part of Nero 
at the burning of the Roman Capitol—strike their traitor 
lyres to the sounds of the falling Union. The people cannot 
save it, for, it is they who prepared the torch. The govern- 
ment cannot save it, for its every exertion of authority is, 
practically, but an act of usurpation. It represents nothing 
but party interests, and the schemes of political intriguers. 
But the South can save herself, by rallying around her insti/u- 
tions, and thrusting the shield of State authority, between her 
violated rights and arbitrary power. Her domestic institutions 
are of infinitely more vital concern to her, than federal com- 
pacts and national unions. Constitutions are but the law of 
governments ; governments, the creatures of institutions and 
opinion ; and when they fail to give protection, their power 
ends. Institutions are the work of Nature, and are eternal ; 
constitutions and governments, the mere ephemera of human 
impulse and passion; and come and go, with the varying 
phases of social action. This double-government theory is but 
a sorry thing—albeit, wise men and good gave it their sanc- 
tion. ‘Two sovereign wills, in one corporate entity, is a simple 
reductio ad absurdum, and belongs, more properly, to the vis- 
ions of the Arabian Nights. Sovereign States, like the hea- 
then gods, in their war against the Titans, became united, for 
the moment, to vanquish a common foe, and when the danger 
was removed, they ceased not, still, to be gods ; albeit, Jupiter 
usurped the celestial primacy, and launched his thunderbolts 
at disobedience. This political contrivance of an imperium in 
imperio, means nothing, because, it is the mere creature of 
opinion, and has no foundation in institutions. It conveys no 
idea ; it excites no enthusiasm ; it touches no chord of patri- 
otic feeling ; but, in the hands of an unfriendly and _ hostile 
power, it assumes the shape of a huge Colossus, soulless, and 
unrelenting ; roaming, at large, over the field of reserved and 
delegated powers, prostrating all barriers, and striding on to 
dominion, over the destruction of all the rights, privileges and 
immunities, guaranteed by a common charter ; cnce, a strong 
rock of defence, but, now, trampled under foot, and made a 
worthless piece of parchment. Dismemberment is inevitable, 
sooner or later. It may be delayed, for a time, by the machi- 
nations of parties, and the interested passions and prejudices 
of the hour; but, it must come, if it be that Southern pride 
and Southern manhood yet find a place in Southern bosoms. 
There are good men who still delude themselves into the belief, 
that attachment to the Union is compatible with devotion to 
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the South; but their horoscope is limited, and the false lights 
which treacherous hands have planted along the political firma- 
ment, distract their gaze from that bright, fixed star, Aldeba- 
ran, the guiding light of Southern destiny. 





ART. V,—THE SOUTH, IN THE UNION OR OUT OF IT. 


Tue time has at length arrived when it is not only proper, 
but it has become a positive duty to discuss the question of 
the dissolution of the American Union. It will soon be the 
most painfuliy prominent of all the subjects which agitate the 
public mind. Several years ago, it was merely a speculative 
question, but it has now become one of “ terrible practical- 
ity.’ The seeds sown within the last decade of our national 
life have germinated, grown, blossomed, borne abundant fruit, 
and the harvest is near at hand. The events of that period 
are hastening on to their conclusions, “ With the Mexican 
war,” as Mr. Calhoun well said, “was opened the second 
volume of American history.” Since then, while the material 
development of the whole country has been unexampled, our 
progress has been downward step by step, in public spirit, in 
political virtue, and in private morality.. With each succes- 
sive year, party violence and sectional animosity have become 
more and more intense. The South has been steadily retro- 
grading in relative power, and the North has been as steadily 
advancing. ‘Tie after tie of fraternal feeling, of religious 
union, and of party association, has been broken, until now 
the common government is no longer a shield to protect; but 
it has already, or will soon, become a sword to pierce the vitals 
of the weaker section. 

We propose, in this paper, without prejudice, or any admix- 
ture of passion, of ill-will or sectional asperity, but with 
moderation and good temper, to give some views upon the 
condition of the South in the alarming crisis which has now 
been reached in the history of our country. 

It is so obvious, that it may fairly be considered an axiom, 
that there can be no permanent security without the power of 
self-protection. Whoever holds his liberty, his property, or 
any right whatever, at the mercy of another, however wise or 
benevolent he may be, is to that extent a slave. This is 
equally applicable to individuals, to States, to sections, and to 
entire nations. It is contrary to nature to expect the strong 
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scrupulously to respect the rights of the weak. Power can 
only be restrained by power. Constitutional limitations, give 
at best very inadequate protection against dominant majori- 
ties, and less still when such majorities interpret for them- 
selves the extent of these limitations. When the passions, 
engendered by long and bitter contests and hostile interests, 
real or fancied, have become mingled with the lust of power, 
it is something more than folly te expect moderation after the 
victory has been achieved. 

The application of these remarks to the existing condition 
of the South in the Union, will readily be seen after we have 
given a brief statement exhibiting the relative strength of the 
two great sections of the Confederacy. In 1789, when the 
Constitution went into operation, the population of the North- 
ern and the Southern States was nearly equal, the difference 
in favor of the North being only about 7,000. By the cerisus 
of 1850, the population of the non-slaveholding States was, in 
round numbers, thirteen and a half millions; while that of 
the slaveholding States, exclusive of slaves, was but six and a 
half, or, including slaves, nine and a half millions. At the 
present time, by a moderate estimate, the population of the 
first is not less than eighteen millions, and of the latter not 
more than nine millions, or, including slaves, thirteen millions, 
giving an excess, in the free population of the North, of nine 
millions. Or, in other words, the numerical power of the 
North in the Union is now double that of the South. 

In the beginning, the number of States was seven Northern 
to six Southern, and up to 1850, the acmission of slaveholding 
and non-slaveholding States, was nearly pari passu. Vermont, 
for example, was admitted in 1791, and Kentucky in 1792; 
Tennessee in 1796, and Ohio in 1802; Louisiana in 1812, and 
Indiana in 1816; and so on, free and slaveholding States in 
alternate order. In 1850, the equilibrium was first disturbed 
by*the admission of California, giving a majority of one te the 
North, which has since been increased by the admission of 
Minnesota and Oregon, and is about to be increased still 
further by the admission of Kansas. Of the whole number of 
States now in the Union, the North has eighteen, with thirty- 
six votes in the Senate ; and the South but fifteen, with thirty 
votes in the Senate, giving a majority of three States and six 
votes in favor of the North. In the House of Representatives, 
under the existing apportionment, the North has one hundred 
and forty-six representatives, and the South ninety, the 
Northern majority being fifty-six. The disparity will be 
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greater still under the apportionment now about to be made. 
In the Electoral College, the North has a majority of sixty-two, 
the Northern vote beiug one hundred and eighty-two, and the 
Southern, one hundred and twenty. 

Of the nine judges composing the Supreme Court, four have 
been appointed from the North, and five from the South; but 
the North is already claiming her right, by reason of greater 
population and larger amount of judicial business, to have the 
majority of this Court also. Three or four vacancies in this 
important tribunal must take place in a few years, in the nat- 
ural course of events, from death alone, and we cannot, per- 
haps, justly expect that the South will be permitted any longer 
to retain the majority she now has. 

The North, then, has a controlling popular majority in the 
Electoral College, by which the executive is chosen, in both 
branches of the Federal Legislature, and in a few years at 
most, she will have attained the Judiciary. In this condition 
of things, with the existing state of party feeling, with 
sectional passions aroused, with “ sacred animosity” enkindled 
on the subject of slavery, with the inclination and the power 
to retaliate tenfold for fancied injuries or insults in the past, 
what hope of safety in the Union can remain to the South? 
It is true that there is a Democratic party in the North, strong in 
point of numbers, and stronger still in the character of many 
of its noble leaders, and in times past, it has rendered services of 
which the South will never, and ought never, to be forgetful. 
But this brave party has lost the power it once possessed, and it 
is no longer capable even of protecting itself; and besides, there 
is but too much reason to believe that on one great and vital 
question at least, a controlling portion of it, in spite of the 
opposition of its best men, is becoming animated by the same 
hostile spirit which eliaracterizes the Republican party. If 
ever the Democratic party shall regain its ascendency in the 
North, it can only be by repudiating its former principles ahd 
pandering to the all but universal anti-slavery sentiment which 
pervades that portion of the country. Within ten years, the 
progress of this sentiment has been onward and onward, until 
from a small rivulet it has become a resistless torrent, which, 
in the present relations of parties, it is folly to attempt to 
stem. Jt has achieved victory after victory, until it now holds 
undisputed supremacy in almost every Northern State. In 
1850, there were but five abolitionists in the Senate of the 
United States; there are now twenty-four Republican senators. 
Maine, New-Hampshire, Connecticut, New-York, Pennsyl- 
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vania, New-Jersey, Iowa, Michigan, and Illinois, which were 
then represented by Democrats, in whole, or in part, are now 
represented by Republicans, and each Democratic Senator, as 
his term has expired, has been compelled to give way to a 
Republican. In the House of Representatives, every district 
of New-England, and every district of several of the western, 
and large majorities of other of the non-slaveholding States, 
formerly Democratic, are now represented by Republicans. 
Scarcely a Northern State (but two or three at most) has at 
this time either a Democratic governor or legislature. Not 
only that, but probably the municipal councils of four fifths of 
the cities and towns in the North are in the hands of the Re- 
publicans. 

These are facts of fearful import, when it is remembered 
that the Republican is wholly a Northern party, with princi- 
ples in direct antagonism to Southern domestic institutions and 
forms of social life, to Southern ideas of government, and to 
Southern construction of the federal compact, and that it has 
acquired ‘power solely because it faithfully represents the 
opinions, the feelings, and the desires of the Northern people. 
Party creeds, heretofore, have represented the enlightened and 
well-considered views of prominent and leading statesmen 
upon questions of foreign and domestic policy, and upon the 
construction of the powers of the genera! government, rather 
than the particular opinions of the masses of the people. The 
Republican party, however, is an exact and truthful reflex of 
the real convictions on social as well as political questions, of 
the half-educated, agrarian, and fanatical elements of Northern 
society, as well as, perhaps, of a large majority of the culti- 
vated classes. The deadly hostility of this party to the South 
is manifested in every conceivable mode, and its object seems 
to be to put that section of the country, as far as it is possi- 
ble, under the bau not only of the public opinion of this 
country, but of the civilized world. It makes use of not only 
the ordinary weapons of political warfare, but it presses into 
its service all the complex agencies of social life, and accom- 
plishes its ends, partly by the desecration of the pulpit, by 
abuse of the school and the lecture-room, by perversion of the 
genial influences of literature, but chiefly by persistent mis- 
representations of the press, religious and literary, as well as 
political. The John Brown invasion was the legitimate result. 
of such teachings; and although but few persons were di- 
rectly connected with it, yet the admiration of the Northern 
masses, at least outside of the Democratic party, for the char- 
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acter of that desperate outlaw, and sympathy for his fate, and 
deny it as they will, for the enterprise in which he was 
engaged, was all but universal. The same feeling of sym- 
pathy is manifested whenever a case arises under the Fugitive- 
slave law, and it has become next to impossible, at the North, 
for a slaveholder to recapture the property guaranteed to him 
by the Constitution and the plain provisions of an act of Con- 
gress passed in fulfilment of its requirements. 

Not only is this species of hostility exhibited by the people, 
but it has found expression in the legislative will, by the 
enactment, in at least nine of the Northern States, of “ per- 
sonal-liberty bills,” so-called, inflicting fines and imprisonment 
on the claimant or his agent, and in some of these States, dis- 
franchising every person whatever, whether cormmissioner, 
bailiff, or counsel, in any manner connected with the return 
of a fugitive to his owner. In the executive branch of the 
State governments, the same hostility is shown by the refusal 
of governors to surrender fugitives from the justice of the 
Southern States, if the crime is alleged to have been commit- 
ed against the institution of slavery. Two cases of this kind 
have occurred within a recent period, one in Iowa, and the 
otker in Ohio, in which the governors of those States, on 
grounds manifestly frivolous and dishonest, refused to give 
up, on the requisition of the governor of Virginia, persons 
charged on adequate proof of being present, and of aiding and 
participating in the abolition invasion of Harper’s Ferry. 
Hostility to the South has even invaded the judicial branch 
of the State governments, where we would least have ex- 
pected to have found its influence. After long years of litiga- 
tion, and of denying justice by delaying it, the court of 
appeals in the largest State in the Union has, at last, decided 
in the Lemmon case, against the right of a slaveholder with 
his property even to touch in transitu, from one slaveholding 
State to another, at a port in a non-slaveholding State. There 
are numerous instances, of similar hostile decisions, against 
the property rights of the South, cited in one of the masterly 
series of “ Python” articles published in this Review. It 
would be unjust not to mention that the Democratic party has 
opposed all these things, and although in itself it is a strong 
party, it is relatively weak in most of the Northern States, 
and has only the useless power to make a feeble protest. 

The ultimate designs of the Republican party, although its 
present policy is to affect conservatism, are as “ plain as if 
written upon the arch of the sky.” Its immediate purpose, in 
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conjunction with the squatter-sovereignty Democracy, is to 
seize upon all the territories of the United States, and in due 
time, to bring them into the Union as free States. This 
in effect has either been accomplished already, or is in the 
sure process of accomplishment. It scarcely needs an argu- 
ment to skow that the North has greater ability of coloniza- 
tion than the South. The fact is patent, from her larger 
existing population; from the constant accession to this popu- 
lation by foreign emigration; from the greater ease with which 
Northern property can be converted into cash, preparatory to 
removal into the territories; from the more migratory habits 
of her people; from superior enterprise, for it is ‘folly to deny 
it; from better-organized appliances, such as tncorporated 
‘‘aid companies,” for assisting emigration; but chiefly be- 
cause of the reluctance of Southern men tu take slave prop- 
erty where it will be exposed to the contingency of confiscation. 
The operation of all these causes combined, will inevitably 
give to the North in a few brief years, the control of each and 
all of the territories of the Union, present and prospective. 
The South will then be exposed to the deadly cross-fire of 
Congressional sovereignty on the one hand, and of territorial 
or squatter sovereignty on the other, and the territories will 
march, one after another, in solemn procession, and be admitted, 
as free States into the Union. When al! this has been fully 
accomplished, or even before, the next groat measure of the 
Republican or Northern party, for the terms are synonyms in 
a correct sense—diflerent names for the same thing—will be 
to abolish slavery, first, in the District of Columbia, where 
Congress has the color of jurisdiction, and then in the navy- 
yards, forts, and arsenals of the United States, wherever 
situated. This will be followed by a-prohibition to transport 
slaves by sea under the federal flag, from one port in a slave- 
holding State to another. This will result as a corollary from 
the doctrine which has already been proclaimed, that slave- 
property can only be protected by State authority, under posi- 
tive law, and-sis not entitled to recognition outside of the 
limits of the State in which the domicil of the owner of this 
property may be. After this has been done, the next step 
will be, under the provision of the Constitution which gives 
Congress the power to regulate commerce, to abolish the inter- 
State slave-trade, either directly in terms, or to do the same 
thing indirectly, by taxation, or by burdensome restrictions. To 
complete the subjugation of the South, the Fugitive-slave law 
will next be repealed; and by the time this stage shall have 
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been reached, the North-will have acquired sufficient power by 
the admission of new States, and the abolition of slavery in 
some of the old ones, to amend the Constitution and take 
away from the South, in the name of the equality of the 
States and the rights of majorities, the three-fifths representa- 
tion of slaves now allowed by that instrument. 

This is no visionary programme. All these things will as 
surely take place in the Union, as that effect follows cause. 
It may not be a preconcerted plan of the Republican party to 
carry into effect each of these measures. One will naturally 
beget another. The leaders may be disposed to halt, but the 
party behind the leaders will push them on to the accomplish- 
ment of all their purposes. The Southern States in the mean- 
time will have become demoralized, and would no more dis- 
solve the Union for any one of the successive acts we have 
mentioned, than for the Harper’s Ferry invasion or the election 
of a Republican speaker, which, several years ago, would have 
driven them into revolution, It is idle to deny that the Demo- 
cratic party in the North has become deeply tainted with the 
prevailing anti-slavery sentiment, and it has begun already to 
make its peace at home by concessions to that sentiment. 
This has necessarily produced estrangement between the two 
_ wings of the party which heretofore has presented but a single 
front. As citizens of the North, reared under and subjected 
to the unfriendly influences which surround them ; accustomed 
to hear daily denunciations of Southern life, Southern manners, 
and Southern institutions, and at the same time to be flattered 
by laudations of their own section, and assertions of its im- 
measurable superiority in all things essential to the prosperity 
of a people, it is but natural that the members of this party, 
in common with the Republicans, should desire Northern 
supremacy and the predominance of Northern ideas in the 
government. 

With all these influences against the South, it is too plain 
for argument, that it is an imperative necessity of her con- 
dition that she must have the power of self-protection in some 
one branch of the general government, in order to arrest hos- 
tile action against her rights, her interests, and her honor. It 
is not absolutely necessary that she should possess any power, 
except the negative power of prevention. This she has always 
had in the Senate, until recently, and this she now needs more 
than ever before. But we have already shown that the North 
has a controlling majority in the electoral college, in both 
branches of Congress, end is about to obtain it in the Supreme 
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Court, or, in other words, in the executive, the legislative, and 
the judicial departments of the government ; and we have also 
shown that there is no hope of restoring the equilibrium i in the 
Senate by the admission of any future slaveholding States to 
be carved out of the existing territories, and at the same time, 
it is obvious that there are no foreign acquisitions of territories 
likely to be made which will benefit her in the slightest de- 
‘gree. With, then, the federal government against her, in each 
of its departments; with the State government of nearly every 
Northern State against her in each of its departments ; with 
the pulpit, the press (religious and secular), with the lecture- 
room, the school-roum, and the literature of the North, not 
only hostile but rancorous ; and behind all these, the feelings of 
the people no less unfriendly—wunless this condition of things 
shall speedily be changed, nothing will be left to the South, 
consistent with honor, w ith safety, with due regard to her past 
history and to the interests of the future generations who may 
have their homes upon her soil, but to dissolve the Union of 
these States, and to erect for herself upon its ruins a republic 
more homogeneous in character, in feelings, and pursuits. 

There are two modes by which the necessity for disunion 
might be avoided, one of which is, by amendment of the Con- 
stitution, and the adoption of Mr. Calhoun’s plan of a dual ex- 
ecutive, giving one to the North and the other to the South, 
with the absolute veto power, at least, upon all questions 
affecting the domestic institutions of the States. The idea of 
a double executive is not so impracticable as it may seem to 
many at the first view. The Roman consuls and the Spartan 
kings are examples of the incorporation of this peculiar feature 
into political constitutions, and whatever may have been the 
inherent weaknesses or defects of these constitutions, they 
arose from other causes. The Germanic Confederation, in mod- 
ern times, furnishes another apt example of the wisdom, under 
certain circumstances, of a plural executive. 

The other mode is, also, by amendment of the Constitution, 
to secure the weaker section in perpetual equality, in one 
branch of the legislature, just as the smaller States are now 
secured equality in the Senate. and eannot he deprived of it, 
except by their own consent. There is no doubt but that some 
such provision would have been incorporated into the Consti- 
tution of the United States, if sectional divisions and collisions 
of interests and feelings had been anticipated by the wise and 
good men who framed that instrument, the best deserving of 
all human political contrivances, to be called, in the language 
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of Lord Bacon, applied to another subject, temporis partus 
maximus. It is more than mere folly, it is positive fatuity, 
it is almost idiotey, to expect that the North would now con- 
sent to any such limitations upon her power as those implied 
in the plans above indicated. She feels restive under the 
existing restraints of the Constitution, and certainly would 
never agree to multiply them, or to give the South any bene- 
fits which are not already nominated in the very letter of the 
bond. 

It is possible that Northern sentiment may undergo a 
radical change on the subject of slavery. However improbable 
this may seem, examples in the history of every people of 
similar revolutions of opinion, are not uncommon.  In- 
dividuals often change their most matured opinions, and why 
may not entire nations, which are but the aggregates of in- 
dividuals? It is a familiar fact, that New-England was once 
strongly opposed to a protective tariff, and partly, from motives 
of interest, and partly, it would be illiberal to deny, from 
honest conviction, without reference to interests, the people of 
those States at this time, as strongly oppose the poliey of free 
trade. So, too, until within a comparatively recent period, 
there were but few persons at the South who defended negro- 
slavery as right and proper in itself, independent of the mode 
and circumstances of its introduction, yet, at this time, it 
would be difficult to find a Southern man who even doubts 
the proposition. The most memorable example of change of 
general opinion, recorded in history, was, perhaps, the great 
Catholic reaction in the sixteenth century against Protestant- 
ism, when the ancient faith, in a few years, regained all its 
losses, and has since maintained its ground in Saxony, Bo- 
hemia, Hungary, Austria, Belgium, Poland, and in parts of 
Switzerland. Certainly the anti-slavery sentiment has made 
no deeper impression upon the people of the North than that 
produced in the countries mentioned, by the great religious 
feud which grew out of the Reformation. Abolition animosity 
in the one, is not now more intense than hostility to the Romish 
faith was in the other. Antagonism between Northern and 
Southern political creeds is not at this day more sharply de- 
fined than the odium theologicum between the rival sections 
of that period. If differences so fundamental were reconciled 
then, it may not be too much to hope, that some permanent 
adjustment of our sectional difficulties may now or hereafter 
be made. 

But supposing (and it is unspeakably painful to make 
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such a supposition) that no change in the purposes or policy 
of the North shall take place, and that the South shall be 
driven to'the last resort, we will now proceed to consider, as a 
necessary but unpleasant part cf our subject, some of the 
leading objections to a dissolution of the Union. 

1. The first objection made is, ‘hat the secession of the 
Southern States would inevitably produce civil war. We 
do not think that this would necessarily be the case, if all the 
Southern or slaveholding States should secede ina ody. It is 
not at all likely, in view of the manifest and flagrant injustice 
of such an act, as well as its probable failure of success, that 
the North would attempt to coerce fifteen sovereign States to 
remain in the Union from which they had deliberately with- 
drawn, because, in their opinion, it had failed to administer 
equal and exact justice, because it had failed to “insure 
domestic tranquillity,” and because it had failed to ‘ provide 
for their defence, and to promote their welfare.” If, however, 
secession should produce war, war is not the only, nor is it 
the greatest evil to which a people can be subjected. War is 
preferable to dishonor ; it is preferable to tame submission to 
injustice for which there is no peaceful remedy; it is even 
preferable to a perpetual sense of insecurity. Bosides, all na- 
tions have had civil wars, and we have no right to expect ex- 
emption from the common lot. The Greeks, the Romans, and 
the Hebrews, had civil wars; England, France, Italy, Ger- 
many, and Spain, have not escaped them. Our own Revolution 
was but a successful civil war. It seems to be, in the order 
of Divine Providence, that liberty can only be won and main- 
tained at the costly sacrifice of human life. No great political 
principle has ever been achieved except by the baptism of 
blood. Each successive step in the enfranchisement of the 
Roman plebs, was gained from their own countrymen at the 
point of the spear and the edge of the sword. They conquered, 
one by one, by threats, by secessions, and by force of arms, 
their right to be elected to each of the great dignities of the 
commonwealth, and, at last, the right of intermarriage into 
the patrician order. So, too, by the hard-fonght battles of the 
Social war, the Italian confederate states gained admission to 
the privileges of Roman citizenship. Magna Charta was 
wrested with the armed hand, by rebellious barons, from a 
reluctant king, at Runnymede. The Petition of Rights, 
Habeas Corpus, Religious Liberty, Liberty of the Press, and 
the great principles embodied in the Declaration of Rights and 
the Act of Settlement, were the direct fruits of the Great 
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Rebellion and the English Revolution of 1688. ° Civil wars, 
although unquestionably evils, are not therefore unmixed evils. 
They are sometimes agencies in the hands of Providence for 
the accomplishment of important ends, and while we deplore 
their occurrence, we must often accept them as the appointed 
means of deliverance from wrongs, from tyranny, and from 
injustice. 

2. The next objection to secession is, that in case of war, the 
South would be subjugated. The Northern people are of the 
same race, have equal courage, and perhaps more persistence, 
than the Southern. Besides this, they are much stronger in 
numbers, have on hand larger supplies of munitions of war 
and of improved patterns of firearms, and possess better and 
more numerous establishments for their manufacture. In 
such a contest, the North would also have the sympathy of 
the world to a greater extent than the South, for the latter 
would be regarded as engaged in a war to uphold the institu- 
tion of negro slavery, which, in the present condition of the 
European mind, unfortunately, would cast odium upon her 
cause. These are important advantages, certainly, and we 
have made the strongest statement of them. On the other 
hand, it must be remembered, that if a war does take place, 
it will be a war of invasion and aggression upon the South by 
the North, and not the reverse. The Scuth will be in the 
midst of her resources, and the North distant from hers. The 
former would have more at stake, and consequently would fight 
with a more determined spirit, for it would be a war for her 
altars and her firesides. History teems with examples of 
smaller armies conquering larger ones, and instances are more 
numerous still of smaller nations successfully resisting more 
populous ones. The victories at Trebia, at Thrasymenus, and 
Canne, were won by Hannibal over disciplined forces greatly 
superior in numbers to his own. The Teutones and the Cim- 
bri, rude Germanic tribes, for thirteen’ years defied all the 
power of Rome, and slaughtered in succession the well-ap- 
pointed armies sent to subdue them. The great victory of 
Arminius, a barbarian chief, over the consular legions of Quinc- 
tillius Varus, in the reign of Augustus, forced back the boun- 
daries of the Roman empire to the Rhine, where they remained 
ever afterward. Scotland for centuries resisted the power of 
England, and never was subdued. The American colonies, 
comparatively weak and feeble, threw off the authority of 
Great Britain, and by force of arms achieved an independent 
nationality. With these, and countless other examples before 
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her, we think that the South has but little to fear from any 
invasion from the North for her subjugation. 

In addition to the considerations we have enumerated, we 
may say, without disparagement, that the Southern are a 
more military people than the Northern. From their mode of 
life, and the habits of Southern society, they are more skilful 
in the use of arms, and our history shows that they have more 
aptitude and genius for war. Every Southerner, from boy- 
hood, is accustomed to the gun and the saddle. Thousands of 
Northern men, born and reared in cities, have never discharged 
a pistol nor mounted a horse. Washington, Jackson, Harrison, 
Seott, Taylor, Twiggs, Riley, Harney, and Lane, were of 
Southern birth, and, in fact, the largest number of the great 
generals who have reflected lustre upon American arms, in the 
war of the Revolution, the war of 1812, and the war with 
Mexico. 

We have left out of view the presence of negro-slavery in the 
South, which the North.regards as an element of weakness. On 
the contrary, we think it an element of strength. In case of 
war, a considerable proportion of the population of any country 
must remain at home to cultivate the soil and carry on the ordi- 
nary business of life. At the South, in the districts remote from 
the scene of hostilities, the negroes would remain on the plan- 
tations, engaged in their usual occupations, and a larger part 
of the white population could thus be furnished for active mil- 
itary duty. These negrves could be placed under charge of 
the old men and half-grown boys, and there would scarcely be 
more danger of their revolt, than of a rebellion of the horses 
or the oxen they drive. But, in case they should become in- 
fected with the spirit of insubordination, it would be impossible, 
even under the ordinary plantation patrol, for them to establish 
communications with each other, and they could not, therefore, 
combine in any general movement of insurrection. Besides, 
they have no leaders capable of organizing and conducting an 
enterprise of this kind; they have no supplies of arms, or if 
they could get them, they possess no skill in their use. If they 
arose in squads, they could be easily conquered in detail, before 
a junction of their forces could be effected. But, in fact, they 
are loyal in their natures, and if they took up arms at all, they 
would be much more disposed to fight in defence of their 
owners than against them. In the Revolutionary war, and 


‘in the war of 1812, they did not join the British, although 


invited to do so, with the promise of liberty. Neither did they 
join John Brown, although he came for the sole purpose of 
releasing them from their bondage. 
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But suppose the North to be successful in the war, the 
Southern States could only be held in subjectiqgn, as conquered 
provinces, by permanent military occupation. They could not 
be compelled to send members to Congress, nor to take any 
part in the administration of the federal government. The at- 
tempt to do so, of itself, would destroy the very nature of the 
government, and secession, whether successful or not, would 
break up the Union as it exists under the Constitution. 

3. Division of the Federal Property. If the separation of 
the entire South from the North be made peacefully, it is prob- 
able there would be something like an equitable division of 
the public property, based on relative population ; but if the 
separation should be hostile, or if only a few States should se- 
cede, then the division of property would be on the principle 
of uti possidetis. All the forts, arsenals, navy-yards, govern- 
ment depots, &c., together with their equipments, on Southern 
soil, and the ships-of-war in Southern ports, or commanded by 
Southern men, would fall to the share of the new confederacy. 
These would make but a “ beggarly account,” it is true, but 
they would form a nucleus for new military and naval establish- 
ments. In no event could the South hope to get any share of 
the territories. 

4, Insecurity of Slave Property after Secession. It is not 
to be supposed that there would be perpetual war between the 
rival nations or confederacies. It would come to an end at 
some time or other, and then there would be treaties, and pos- 
sibly treaties providing for the surrender of fugitives both 
from justice and from service. After the establishment of 
peace, a revival of communication and trade would take place 
as a matter of course, and probably there would be no dispo- 
sition in either nation to attempt to infringe upon the rights of 
the other. A very extensive commerce exists at this time, 
and has long existed between our Northern ports and the em- 
pire of Brazil, and the most amicable relations are maintained, 
notwithstanding the prevalence of slavery in-the latter. With 
the slaveholding island of Cuba, lying at our very door, the 
commercial relations of the United States are still more inti- 
mate and communications more frequent ; yet we hear of no 
abductions of slaves from either of them by the pious philan- 
thropists of the North. We hear of no underground railroads 
nor submarine transits for surreptitiously carrying off that 
species of property. The reason of this is manifest. It is be- 
cause we are all by nature more disposed to intermeddle with 
the affairs of our own kinsmen than with those of strangers. 
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Besides, the North has now the pretext of feeling responsible, 
as a member of a common government, for what it is pleased 
to call, the sin of slavery. Much of the hostility to slavery 
also results from the question being mixed up with the strug- 
gle for sectional preponderance. Remove the competition for 
the colonization of the territories, and the formation of new 
States, free and slaveholding, and you will, then, in part at 
least, separate slavery from politics, its most deadly foe. In 
case of dissolution, all these prime-moving causes of abolition 
fanaticism will cease to operate. If the separation be partial, 
that is to say, if a few States only secede, then those of the 
present Southern States which will remain in the Union, will 
form a barrier to the access of abolition emissaries, and the 
border States will be friendly in feeling, and slaves be as 
secure in that respect as now. If the whole South secede, 
then the withdrawal of slaves from the border counties of the 
border States, with military posts at proper points, will give 
ample security against this kind of aggression. 

5. Another objection is made—that tt would be impossible 
to fix upon boundartes, either by previous agreement, or by 
treaty afler war. We think it probable, that the Ohio and 
the Mississippi rivers would be the boundaries agreed upon, 
together with, perhaps, the Susquehannah or the Potomac. It 
is asserted that there would be a never-ceasing war, if the 
different banks, and if the upper waters and the mouths of 
these great rivers, so important to the commerce and defence of 
the States bordering upon them, were held by different powers. 
This, in our opinion, is more an apparent than a real difficulty. 
It could easily be settled by a treaty providing for the free 
navigation of those rivers. Itis always safe to take the lamp 
of experience as a guide. The Rhine, the Danube, and the 
Elbe, do not flow, in their entire course, through the same 
country, and the possession of the sources and the mouths of 
these great highways by different nations does not produce in- 
terminable conflicts, nor any conflicts at all. No European 
wars have ever taken place on account of the navigation of 
these streams. ‘The Amazon, also, is owned by both Brazil 
and Peru, yet the harmony between the governments of those 
countries is not disturbed by this fact. The mouth of the 
Mississippi was formerly owned by France and Spain, yet no 
threatening difficulty between these powers and the United 
States ever occurred on that account. It cannot be denied that 
it is a convenience for one nation to possess the whole of a 
great stream like the Mississippi, but it is not a prime neces- 
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sity. Nations have got along in the past, and do now, and can 
in future, get along very amicably together, without such ex- 
clusive possession. 

_ 6. That a dissolution of the Union would prostrate Southern 
industry.—This may be so. The Northern market for Southern 
products would be destroyed, or certainly suspended temporarily, 
and this would produce a stagnation of business. The very fact 
of dissolution, of itself, would have that effect in both sections; 
but we think it rigidly demonstrable that the ultimate result 
of disunion woutd be t» give increased activity and impetus to 
every branch of Southern industry. In the Union, by far the 
largest portion (probably four fifths) of all the foreign goods 
consumed at the South, is imported into New-York and other 
Northern ports, and, after paying the customs’ duty there, is 
transhipped and received into the Southern States, free of duty. 
In case of separation these goods must be brought directly to 
Southern ports, and there pay the import duty. As a matter of 
course, in accordance with the laws of all commercial nations, 
ships owned in the Northern Confederacy, if that be the form 
of government adopted, would not be allowed to bring English, 
French, or German products, or any other products, except 
their own, into Southern ports. The consumption of foreign 
importations in the South for 1859 is estimated at 105,000,000. 
If to this be added $240,000,000 for the consumption of 
Northern manufactures and the produce of the free States of 
the West, the amount thus increased will reach nearly 
$350,000,000. (See Kettell’s Southern Wealth and Northern 
Profits, p. 74.) Direct importation to this extent, of itself, 
while furnishing most ample revenues, at a low tariff, to the 
new government, would produce a most sensible effect in 
building up Southern cities, and diffusing a beneficent activity 
into all branches of trade. Manufactories would then grow up, 
commerce would extend, mechanical arts would flourish, and, 
in short, every industrial and every professional pursuit would 
rece‘ve a vivifying impulse. A large portion of the commercial 
capital of the North is owned by foreigners, who, in case of a 
separation, would immediately transfer much of this capital 
to the South, and this could be done almost without interrup- 
tion to their ordinary course of business. Northern shipowners 
too, in large numbers, would remove with their property to the 
South, and a commercial marine of imposing magnitude would 
thus be created in a few years. England, our natural ally, 
would then become more friendly still, and, from motives of 
pounds, shillings, and pence, if no other, would abate much 
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in her hostility to slavery. Advantageous treaties could 
be negotiated with her, in consideration of the benefits she 
would derive from the almost exclusive possession of our for- 
eign trade for some years at least. Experience has demon~ 
strated that direct trade to Southern ports cannot be estab- 
lished to any considerable extent in the Union. It can only 
be accomplished by the stress of the necessity which separation 
would create. From direct trade would flow the countless 
material blessings but partially indicated above. 

7. It has been said, that the South has not the ability to 
maintain a separate government. This objection is frivolous, 
it is almost silly, and it is partly answered by what has already 
been said. ‘The total’ population of the Southern States is 
twelve millions at least, including four millions of slaves, or 
four times the population of all the colonies together at the 
time of the Revolution. If only South Carolina, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, and Mississippi, should withdraw and form a new confed- 
eracy, it would contain a population of above three millions, 
inclusive of nearly a million and a half of slaves. This, of 
itself, would constitute a nation, respectable in point of num- 
bers, ample in extent of territory, and abundant in resources 
for foreign commerce and domestic trade. « If to these States 
be added Florida, Louisiana, Arkansae, and Texas, the limits 
would be extended to those of an empire, with corresponding 
increase of material resources and physical means of defence. 

It is not at all probable, in our opinion, that the entire South 
will ever withdraw from the Union at one time, for any griev- 
ance which it is likely will be inflicted by the North. The 
events of the last few years have made it manifest that certain 
of the slaveholding States cannot be relied upon, for concert of 
action with their more Southern sisters, in matters equally 
affecting their common rights, interests, and honor. The refu- 
sal of Virginia and other States, to meet, on the invitation of 
South Carolina, in a Southern Conference, and the proceedings 
of the Charleston Convention, furnish, among others, decisive 
manifestations of this fact. The cotton States, then, will be 
forced to rely upon themselves, and to take the initiative, if un- 
happily it should be necessary, in any movement looking to 
dissolution. If the emergency indicated by themselves should 
arise, such as the election of a Republican President, or on the 
happening of some other contingency in the category of un- 
bearable ills, they might, by action of their respective legisla- 
tures, withdraw their Senators and Representatives from Con- 
gress, meet in Convention, institute a provisional government, 
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and subsequently, after further action by the people, form a new 
confederacy, which in all essential features might be modelled 
upon the present Constitution of the United States, making 
more ample provisions for the protection of slave property, and 
making, also such other changes as experience has demonstra- 
ted to be necessary or useful, in its practical working. After 
this confederacy had been put into operation, it is probable it 
would be joined in a few years by all of the remaining slave- 
holding States, and thus an entire separation of the North and 
South would be effected. 

We will now proceed to consider very briefly some of the 
obstacles which may delay, or prevent altogether, a dissolution 
of the Union. The first is, the South is frightened by the 
shadow of imaginary evils behind the veil of disunion. She 
thinks it better to “ bear the ills she has, than to fly to others 
she wots not of.” This kind of timidity may be classed with 
the “ follies of the wise,” not less than with the “fears of the 
brave ;” but we have already shown that such fears are ground- 
less, although it may be salutary to entertain them, if they 
are kept within proper limits. 

A second obstacle is, the blind, deep-seated, unreasoning 
attachment to the Union per se, without reference alike to its 
acknowledged present, benefits, or its possible future evils, 
which pervades the Southern mind to a very great extent. 
This feeling has been somewhat weakened by the events of the 
past few years, but it still exists, and readily responds to a 
patriotic appeal. 

Another obstacle of the gravest character is, the invincible 
ignorance in the South as to her real position in the Union, 
and of the dangers by which she is environed. Many South- 
ern men of intelligence even, who ought to know better, exag- 
gerate the importance of their own section, and make the 
double mistake of overrating its power and underrating that 
of the North. Up to a very recent period, the South certainly 
wielded her full share of influence in all the departments of 
the federal government, and contributed more than was due 
to her relative numbers in forming and controlling the legisla- 
tion of the country, and, generally, this influence has been 
wisely exercised. But all this has changed. Almuvst the only 
power she now possesses, and sometimes it is an important 
one, is to arrest the machinery of the government, and delay 
its action whenever some monstrous scheme of sectional injus- 
tice is about to be consummated. But, after all, this opposi- 
tion is but a temporary obstacle in the way of the dominant 
majority. ‘Tariff bills, homestead bills, reckless pension and 
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bounty-land bills, and others of the same detestable brood, 
intended to conciliate the Jack Cade elements of society, have 
been and will continue to be passed, in spite of the South. 
Statesmanship, no longer looking to the interests of the entire 
country, has degenerated almost wholly into a system of 
scheming to accomplish sectional aggrandizement. ‘The Spirit 
of Moderation has forever fled from the halls of Congress, and 
in its stead the dark Genius of Discord broods over the councils 
of the Republic. 

But a more important obstacle than any we have enumer- 
ated, in the way of Southern action, is the aspiration of South- 
ern men to the Presidency and other high federal offices. We 
have several memorable instances of such men, who had been 
regarded as the chosen leaders of the very vanguard of the 
Southern army of resistance, tamely yielding to the seductions 
of federal office, or the hope of obtaining it, and then abandon- 
ing their advanced positions, and timidly sneaking to the rear, 
to join in the tumultuous cry of “‘ Save the Union.” 

While we have pointed out the dangers to the South in the 
Union, and demonstrated that dissolution is alike her duty and 
her policy, unless some mode ean be devised to protect her 
rights from being trampled under the iron hoof of a Northern 
sectional despotism, or unless some great and unexpected 
change of sentiment shall take place, it is proper to state that 
the strong feelings and the earnest desires of the writer of this 
paper favor a continuance of the Union of our fathers. Like 
Terentius Varro, after the slaughter at Canne, when the ruin 
of Rome seemed imminent, and dejection and gloom hung 
over the Republic like a funeral pall, we do not yet despair. 
In the midst of sectional feuds and strife, when the light of 
reason has almost gone out, and the hoarse voice of passion 
and prejudice only can be heard, we shall continue to hope 
that that Providence who has showered down upon us so abun- 
dantly all the rich blessings we have enjoyed as a nation, 
until ‘our cup” of prosperity “‘ runneth over,” will still com- 
fort and sustain us “ with his rod and his staff,” and will yet 
guide us safely through the dark ‘valley of the shadow of 
death,” and will again make us “ to lie down together in green 
pastures,” and lead us “ beside the still waters” of harmony 
and peace. 

Wasuineton City, May, 1860. 
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ART. VL—COMMERCIAL. AGRICULTURAL, AND INTELLECTUAL INDE- 
PENDENCE OF THE SOUTH. 

[Daniel H. London, of Richmond, one of the most liberal and intelligent mer- 
chants of Virginia, sends us a copy, revised, corrected, and enlarged, of a paper 
which he prepared at the instance of a number of his fellow-citizens, upon the 
important subject embraced in the caption of this article. 

As the subject of ptrect Trave at the South is now engrossing the attention 
of nearly all of our State legislatures and municipal corporations, we regard the 
publication of the essay in our pages as of cardinal importance. 

The reader will not be deterred by its length from giving it a careful perusal, 
together with the other papers we have put forth in this and previous numbers of 
the Review upon the same subject.—Ep.] 


ARE THE PEOPLE OF THE SOUTHERN STATES INIMICAL TO A DIRECT 
FOREIGN COMMERCE, INDEPENDENT OF THE NORTHERN STATES? 


In forming a correct opinion upon the sentiments of a nation, we 
take their actions as expressed in their laws, as the surest, and, in- 
deed, as conclusive evidence of their purposes—any expressions of 
opinions which are not evidenced by laws, are worthless in the inter- 
course of such nation or State with all others. This is too clear to 
be disputed; and in answer to the question which is now under dis- 
cussion, we must look into the laws of the Southern States, with 
their effects and operations, for evidence of the opinions and senti- 
ments of their people. If we shall find evidence of hostility in the 
existence of public acts, of any continuance, which are not friendly, 
at least indifferent, to a direct’ foreign commerce, we shall be obliged 
to conclude that they are positively hostile to an independent direct 
foreign commerce, and that all professions of different sentiments are 
bottomed upon ignorance, or are meant to deceive and mislead. 





THE CASE OF VIRGINIA CONSIDERED. 


Virginia will be first examined. She taxes on each of the sales 
of her merchants, and increases the per cent. as the sales decrease in 
amount. The scale tax of ours has no parallel in any of the States, 
and is in the teeth directly of the constitutional requisition which says 
taxation shall be equal and uniform throughout the commonwealth ; 
and surely two per cent. on one and one quarter on another, Is NoT 
BQUAL OR UNIFORM FOR SELLING, and we issue no merchants’ licenses for 
ANYTHING ELSE. (True, we do except goods made in Virginia and 
goods in the hands of the importers on their first sale.) The exemp- 
tion to the importers, although declared by a State law, is wortu- 
Less ; as the Federat Constitution would exempt the importer if he 
sold by the package: and we can only, therefore, conclude that Vir- 
ginia was friendly to Virginia productions to the extent of this ex- 
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emption. But a few words only are necessary to disclose, even 
under this plausible apparent friendship, rather indifference, the 
deadliest hostility to a foreign direct commerce. The regular usage 
(as every merchant knows) is of trade in all mercantile communities 
to pass all goods through at least three hands, to wit: The importer 
or package man, the jobber or piece man, and the retailer or yard 
man. If, then, the article be taxed on its sale each time, it must re- 
sult that he who can so manage his affairs as that no article shall be 
sold but once in Virginia, will escape all tax to the State but what he 
himself pays. The law, then, must operate advantageously to him 
who sells articles which can be taxed only once in Virginia, and, by 
consequence, against any operations of a friendly character between 
our own merchants. ‘The law has been almost completely successful 
in expelling all wholesale or package merchants, as there are but 
few, if any, exclusively foreign traders, or, properly speaking, whole- 
sale merchants in Virginia. ‘The jobber is truly permitted to pur- 
chase of the Virginia importer in conformity with the provisions of 
law, without tax, but the retailer who buys of the Virginia jobber, 
must pay the jobber’s tax, even on articles of Virginia production, or 
directly imported, for certainly this disadvantage exists; but upon all 
other articles the retailer in Virginia, if he buys in Virginia, pays the 
tax of both the jobber and wholesale merchant, because the State 
takes a taxon each sale—thus delivering the goods,bought and sold in 
Virginia, three times to the consumer, with three separate State taxes. 
We need only to refer to the sales of goods in Virginia, on which a 
tax is collected (it being $41,154,000), to see that the State collects 
its three fourths of one per cent. on this sum—the sum being 
$318,976 34, which passes into the revenue of the State from this 
source. If, then, as may be seen by the license act itself, that the 
largest dealers pay the very least per-centage upon their sales, and 
the smaller dealers more, as their operations decrease, then the plain 
consequence must be, that the exemption to foreign commerce, with 
which the action is sought to be modulated, is, in fact, too insignifi- 
cant to overcome the harshness of the measure in other respects; and 
as it can only confer a benefit in any event to the extent of the tax 
which the importer escapes upon his sales of articles directly im- 
ported, we ean only find, upon the most liberal basis, that it will 
reach one fourth of one per cent., as the auditor’s report discloses 
that to be the highest sum which the average of the large merchants 
of the State would pay. We then affirm that, in the license act of 
the last General Assembly, there is another announcement of war- 
fare upon all independent commerce, as the tax bill specially contin- 
ues in force the bounty to the jobbers and retailers of the State of 
from three quarters to two per cent. on each hundred dollars of their 
operations, to go out of the State, and, of course, into some other State, 
to transact all the business they can; but we may trace in the action 
of the corporations of Norfolk, and Alexandria, and Petersburg, the 
hand of assassination. In their action one sees the same outright and 
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undisguised assault on the foreign and domestic trader, and in so far 
as they can drive off and prevent commercial intercourse among 
their own citizens, they do it ; as the sales only, and that upon each 
sale of the same article is taxed about three eighths of one per cent. ; 
the grading being slightly different from that adopted by the State. 
But superadded to all this, these corporations tax all moneys and per- 
sonal property about the same as real estate. In Richmond a class 
seale tax of fifty cents on the hundred dollars, bottomed upon the 
capital*in trade (it was at one time one tenth) has been adopted in 
lieu of sales; besides, there is a tax on incomes. But in each and 
all of the other towns the most unqualified evidence is furnished of a 
determination by these corporations, so far as their action is con- 
cerned, that they will prevent the wholesaler from residing at Norfolk, 
Alexandria, or Petersburg, for the jobber cannot escape the tax of 
the city which is paid by the wholesaler; and if he does, that as few 
jobbers as possible shall buy of them; and then again, that the retail- 
er shall not buy of the jobber, for they offer him two city taxes to go 
into some other town, in another State, and buy there, so that we 
have State and city together, saying to the jobber: We will release 
you from one city and one State tax together, at least three eighths of 
one per cent. to go out of our State and buy; and tothe retailer they 
hold out two taxes each—that is, the State will give you the— 


I IE ns ore dae euhs E> ob oui vind Opadba> vescceesdauhe te 25 
Jobber'’s tax 
The eity will do about half as well as in each ease. 
Wholesaler’s tax 
Jobber’s tax 


that is, we will release the retailers from these four taxes of about one 
dollar and thirteen cents on each hundred dollars, if they will oblige us 
by patronizing somebody other than one of our own citizens. But 
let the retailer buy, and what is the condition of the consumer? 
Why, he absolutely pays six taxes—three to the State of Virginia, 
and three to the corporation of Norfolk, or Alexandria, or Peters- 
burg. 

But this is not alone the case with this State and the Virginia cities. 
Our Southern friends in other States come up like men to the same 
work. Let us see how Charleston, the chief port of South Carolina, 
acts in this most unworthy warfare on an independent foreign trade: 
one dollar and twenty cents on the stock of goods on hand averaged, 
is her demand, and this effectually kills any deposit of goods there, for 
it just amounts to a storage charge of one dollar and twenty cents 
to the city government. Every one familiar with commerce, must know 
that, in most articles, an examination of the article itself is required 
by the purchaser; and, by consequence, if the city defeats a deposit 
of the article, she cuts off to that extent this pre-requisite, and sends 
off her customers to points where the goods may be seenand in- 
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spected before purchase. This, then, is hostility to any stock being 
kept for supplies, and forces the closest purchases by her merchants ; 
and, by consequence, no article waiting a market will be left in 
Charleston by the owner, as a less inhospitable point will be found 
for a depot, until purchasers present themselves. But the State of 
South Carolina comes forward with a demand, also, of ten cents on 
each hundred ‘dollars, on each sale upon her soil, in which we 
discover many of the odious features of the Virginia system, to wit: 
demanding a tax on each sale. And having demonstrated the Vir- 
ginia license tax to act as a premium or a bounty to every merchant 
in the State to make all his purchases out of the State, we have only 
to apply the same general remarks to South Carolina. . 


GEORGIA, ALABAMA, AND LOUISIANA, 


In Georgia we have, by thé State, all goods, wares, or merchandise, 
treated as personal property, and taxed at the same rate as other 
property. The corporation of Savannah, her chief seaport, levies her 
city tax on all goods, wares, and merchandise, and stock in trade, as 
well as capital, at one per cent. ; the same with real property; in 
other words, she charges, like Charleston, a storage of one per cent. 
on all merchandise. And, having shown its effects in Charleston, we 
need only repeat the same remarks respecting Savannah. ‘There is 
three eighths of one per cent, levied on all the gross sales by commis- 
sion, which must be intended to catch the cotton. What folly in a 
city seeking any amount of trade in this or any other article, to tax it 
because it passes through the town! It will find some other outlet, 
if possible, sooner or later. 

If this tax of three eighths on the gross sales by commission does 
reach the cotton then it is an export tax of three eighths on all the 
cotton sold in Savannah. 

The State of Alabama taxes each sale made on her soil, twenty 
cents on the hundred dollars (except foreign cargo sales) at auction ; 
but all other auction sales, one dollar on the hundred dollars, with 
permission to extend it to one and a half per cent. by the charter, 
in Mobile, where the tax is on licenses, dividing her merchants into 
retail and wholesale, but capital is taxed by the corporation. The 
same observations, to a certain extent, applied to the Virginia system 
and to the South Carolina one, are true respecting the Alabama State 
tax. . 
Louisiana taxes capital at one sixth of one per cent, but adds the 
discrimination on licenses : wholesalers paying thirty dollars, retailers 
fifteen dollars. 

The State taxes of New-Orleans are, by the report of the auditor 
of Louisiana for the year 1859, on trades, professions, and occupa- 
tions, in the parish of Orleans, $159,180 ; auction taxes, $33,118 07 ; 
in all the rest of the State of Louisiana, $80,331 25, while the whole 
of the State taxes proper on other subject in every district was 
$655,029 37 ; or, in other words, more ihan one fourth of the entire 
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State revenue is taken from the use of capital in merchandise, or in 
some other pursuit which is licensed. To be added to this, we must 
see the New-Orleans city taxes, which are one dollar and thirty cents 
on all personal property, with seventy-five dollars for wholesale, and 
twenty-five dollars for retailing merchants not selling liquors; but 
every vocation is taxed specifically ; and to this sum of one dollar and 
thirty cents is to be added twenty cents for railroad tax, as it is called 
—in all, one dollar and fifty cents on capital. 


MARYLAND AND MISSOURI. 


Missouri taxes, for State and county purposes, seventy cents on each 


hundred dollars of the invoice value of merchandise on hand Ist of 


April each year. The city of St. Louis requires fifty cents on each hun- 
dred dollars of the largest amount on hand any day from Ist of April 
to lst of June, each year—together one dollar and twenty cents on 
stock on hand, or capital—every bank in every Southern State is a 
dealer in exchange, and in many instances nothing more. The fact, 
that Northern corporations may levy taxes of a similar character, is 
no reason why we should follow the same course. 

In Maryland we have the State demanding a tax on the stock in 
trade, and Baltimore taxing one dollar and ten cents on capital. We 
are met with many such expressions as that Southern towns are un- 
healthy, and that trade will never flow in artificial channels. ‘ Grant 
the first statement respecting some of the Southern towns, yet it is an 
absurdity to make your taxes an additional burden against a point 
when insalubrity has already placed it at adisadvantage. But Balti- 
more is healthy. Asto the other assertions respecting artificial regu- 
lations, every candid mind must know that every great governmental 
or commercial centre in the universe has been built by artificial means, 
True so much is not to be overcome when the situation is advantage- 
ous, but certainly no commercial centre existed in the beginning of 
all things. We are, however, by a reference to all of these acts of 
Southern States and corporations, furnished with conclusive proof, so 
far as all these States and corporations are concerned, that they are 
not friendly in their action to commercial subjects, but open/y and pos- 
itively legislating in every way to cut up and expel the foreign trader 
and all others, except the retail shopkeepers, from our soil. We are 
reminded of Mr. Jefferson’s observations respecting England, and 
may, therefore, use them: “Do we not know that the Northern 
States have wished a monopoly of confmerce and influence with us, 
and they have, in faet, obtained it? When we take notice that 
theirs is the workshop to which we go for all we want ; that with 
them centre, either immediately or ultimately, all the labors of our 
hands and lands; that to them belongs, either openly or secretly, the 
great mass of our navigation ; that even the factorage of their affairs 
here is kept to themselves by factitious citizenship ; that these foreign 
and false citizens now constitute the great body of what are called 
our merchants, fill our seaports, are planted in every little town and 
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district in the interior country, sway everything in the former 
places by their votes and those of their dependants, in the latter by 
their insinuations and the influence of their ledgers ; that they are 
advancing fast to a monopoly of our banks and our public funds, and 
thereby placing our public finances under their control ; that they 
have in their alliance the most influential characters in and out of 
office—when they have shown tbat, by all these bearings of the differ- 
ent branches of the government, they can force it to proceed in what- 
ever direction they dictate, and bend the interests of this country 
entirely to the will of another—when all this, I say, is attended to, 
is it impossible for us to say we stand on independent ground—im- 
possible for a free mind not to see and to groan under the bondage 
in which it is bound ?” 


ACTION IN THE LEGISLATURE OF VIRGINIA. 


Although the legislature of Virginia was in the possession of many 
of these facts and was directly appealed to, by petition as well as by 
the murderous and revolting outrages at Harper's Ferry, and by the 
very kind and open tender of support and co-operation from South 
Carolina, Mississippi, and, indeed, all of the Southern States, and by 
the instructions of a very large number of public meetings through- 
out the State, and although bills were carefully prepared which clearly 
and openly committed the State of Virginia to a friendly line of con- 
duct toward her own foreign commerce without violence to her own 
interests, commercially or agriculturally, yet so deep seated and so 
deadly was the hostility to a direct trade with foreign nations that the 
senate of the State, representing the property of the State chiefly, 
being eontrolled by the Yankee proclivities, although professing 
friendship for the South, and to an independent commerce, and with 
the declared wishes of the people that they were said to represent, 
joined the Northern party, and defeated the only measure of any sort 
of value; and at this very hour, through their laws upon this and 
other subjects, are taking the proceeds of one hogshead of the tobacco 
out of every six, as | have explained elsewhere, that is produced in 
Virginia, and one bushel out of every six of the wheat, and GrviNe it 
to the peop'e of the Northern States, by a course of legislation which 
has been practised for many years, and to which attention has been 
over and again invited. That this proposition may be made clear, 
the bills which passed the lower house of the Virginia legislature 
contained the provision that no article of direct importation should 
be taxed upon any sale in the State, that no article should be taxed 
but once, and the rate fixed was one per cent. ; so as that, instead of 
paying bounties to the retail traders and jobbers to go out of the 
State and buy their supplies, the State would have said to all her 
citizens, the articles shall be taxed only once any way, and that in 
the first hands, and that being paid, you may deal in it as you choose, 
and if directly imported, no one shall be taxed—thus creating a dis- 
crimination against trading with the Yankees. 
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DIRECT IMPORTS REACHING THE CONSUMER WITH NO TAX, AND 
YANKEE PRODUCTS AND IMPORTS WITH ONE PER CENT. STATE TAX. 


But upon a motion to strike this provision out the vote was as 
follows ; and that no mercantile interest represented by the senate 
may appear to have influenced them, the number of merchants and 
their taxes, as affected, are here appended.—Each constituency will 
thus see that some other than the ordinary sources of influence 
upon the conduct of rational men, must have controlled them, unless 
we adopt the theory of a deep-rooted hostility to any direct foreign 
commerce. Men must be judged by their actions, and legislators are 
not exempted from this rule; and, as the following detail is of that 
positive character, that the very parties may be thrown open to repro- 
bation, if the people are not similarly inclined, the fact must fix the 
charge unequivocally, unless reversed by the people, on them as well 
as the actors in the transaction. Some of the largest slave districts 
are here, by their representatives, recorded against this measure of 
taxing Yankee goods. If it had been from the towns, their indebted- 
ness would explain their course. 

But here is the vote : 


Increased. Decreased. 


10 90 James D. Armstrong, Hampshire, Hardy, and Morgan. 
144 753 Thomas P. August, Richmond. 

14 60 Charles Bruce, Mecklenburg and Charlotte. 

16 132 James H. Carson, Frederick, Clarke, and Warren. 

12 188 William W. Garraway, Jr., Norfolk County and Princess 

Anne. 

~ 96 John A. Carter, Loudoun. 

79 276 John H. Claiborne, Petersburg and Prince George. 

5 88 Robert A. Coghill, Amherst, Buckingham and Nelson. 

21 134 Frederick W. Coleman, Caroline and Spotsylvania. 

6 121 William H. Day, Isle of Wight, Nansemond and Surrey. 
11 42 Beverley B. Douglass, King William, King, and Queen, 


and Essex. 


7 110 Oswald B. Finney, Accomac and Northampton. 
3 77 Napoleon B. French, Mercer, Monroe, Giles, and Tazewell. 
16 121 Thomas M. Isbell, Jefferson and Berkeley. 
6 40 James F. Johnson, Bedford. 
1 34 William C. Knight, Lunenburg and Nottoway. 
7 79 Douglas B. Layne, Botetourt, Alleghany, Roanoke, and 
Craig. 
15 20 Richard Logan, Halifax. 
45 192 Charles H. Lynch, Campbell and Appomatox. 
8 70 James K. Marshall, Fauquier and Rappahanneck. 
5 78 Charles Massie, Louisa, Goochland, and Fluvanna- 
65 268 Willian N. MeKenney, Norfolk. 
1 125 James Neeson, Wetzel, Marshall, Marion, and Tyler. 
3 107 Charles W. Newlon, Monongalia, Preston, and Taylor. 
10 130 William W. Newman, Mason, Jackson, Cabell, Wayne, 
and Wirt. 
17 130 Alexander Rives, Albemarle. 
4 97 William Smith, Greenbrier, Nicholas, Fayette, Pocahon- 
tas, Raleigh, and Braxton. 
8 119 Alexander H. Stuart, Augusta. 
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Increased. Decreased. 


9 50 Christopher Y. Thomas, of Franklin, Henry, Patrick, and 
Franklin. 
5 50 William F. Thompson, Dinwiddie, Amelia, and Bruns- 
wick. 
5 39 George Townes, Pittsylvania. 
6 40 ‘Thomas H. Urquhart,’Sussex, Southampton, and Greens- 
ville. 
00 87 Williams C. Wickham, Hanover and Henrico. 
572 4,042 


The names of those who were absent, or voted against striking 
out, are omitted. 

By this vote these thirty-three senators force 4,043 persons, who 
are merchants, to pay from one to two per cent. on their sales in 
order to allow 572 to enjoy the same privilege at one eighth to one 
per cent. Can any parallel be found for this action in the history of 
legislation ? 


PILOT LAWS OF VIRGINIA. 


Another evidence of hostility to an independent commerce is to 
be found in the Pilot Laws of the State, which tax the direct trader 
twenty times as much as they do the indirect trader. ‘True, one 
port in the State—that of Alexandria—is permitted, by a late act, 
to pursue trade with the British North American provinces upon the 
same terms she does with any port in the United States. If it is 
proper and beneficial at one point, surely we may infer that legisla- 
tures must claim a high and exclusive prerogative, or else we can 
construe this recognition of correct principles for one point as an 
evidence of the fact that the Pilot Laws are burdensome to any trade, 
and that trade only can escape which is of little moment. True, 
Virginia vessels, of which we have some dozen, may escape the 
pilot charges, but the important marts of the great trading nations 
of the world and their vessels must not be allowed to enter our 
waters direct, but any coasting vessel may come with so trifling a 
charge on their vessels as not to be of any account as compared with 
the burden levied on any foreign vessels, which come with such 
cargoes as we need from foreigners, who are the real consumers of 
our products. If all these are small matters, what estimate shall we 
form of the act of 1860, for the promotion of direct trade, when the 
charge for inspecting flour by the barrel, worth $6 to $8, was only 
one cent, being, by this bill, made optional by the State, provided the 
flour was shipped in a vessel four fifths of which was owned in Vir- 
ginia? If what is here stated—amounting to from one to three per 
cent., independent of the pilotage—is small and of little avail against 
us, in the name of common sense how small a tribute did the august 
assembly of Virginia pay to direct trade by throwing this empty 
tub to the whale of popular clamor in the State by this act of its 
last session ? 
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WHAT THE SEVERAL SOUTHERN STATES AND CITIES SHOULD DO? 


Having established the errors and follies of the States, and the 
chief marts in the Southern States, it will be proper to suggest 
remedies for the tewns and corporations first, as it is more simple, 
and then enter upon the discussion of the action proper for the 
States. First, then, as to the towns; and it may be first affirmed 
that the true tax-payer should be the real estate owner ; and the real 
estate owner alone for all city purposes, and for the simplest of all 
reasons, that he is the recipient of every benefit from population. 
Without the persons neither houses nor lots would be worth any- 
thing, and as every citizen of a town must occupy some place, the 
real estate owner is the collector of the tax from his tenant, and as 
his rents are increased by population and capital, he is benefited by 
every person who may come to reside in the city, and by the use of 
all his means and his skill, the real property which he is using while 
he pursues his vocation, must return a rent just such as population 
and capital decree to be just and fair. No improvement of streets, 
no expenditure for public purposes that benefits any interest can, by 
any chance, fail to benefit the real estate of the town. These obvious 
truths place us in the attitude of stating what ought to be the course 
of every Southern town, viz.: to remodel their taxation so as to 
leave every citizen to use his capital and his skill without any corpo- 
ration taxes. It would follow, then, that such an incubus as now 
rests upon all Southern towns from this cause would cease; and 
the amounts are enormous which are in every shape extracted 
for the use of capital and skill in Southern towns; and commercial 
enterprise would instantly, seeing itself free, begin its work, and trade 
would revive. 

The States can, for the purposes of ordinary revenue, find some 
plausibility for what they are now doing, but surely, if revenue be 
their only object, then one tax upon the same article, on its sale—if 
it is shown that the required amount can thus be gathered—ought to 
suffice. And that this can, and is done, without doubt, we have 
only to read the annexed extract from the Code of Tennessee, viz. :— 
**On sales of merchandise, by merchants, half per cent. in the dollar 
on its invoice cost, at the place where purchased—unless the tax 
upon the same has once before been paid to the State—in which 
event no additional tax shall be paid.”’ But an additional question 
may here arise, as between the North and the South, and as we need 
find time for the simplest of all declarations, that the compulsion to 
buy rests uniformly in the direction of men’s interests. Where the 
merchant can sell highest, he will sell, and where the buyer can buy 
cheapest, he will buy. The instrumentality of governments is often 
effectual in creating an artificial market ; and, indeed, all commercial 
regulaiions are founded upon the one idea of benefiting certain in- 
terests or parties. This controlling consideration prevents the citizen 
from selling where he can sell highest, and buying where he can buy 
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cheapest, and makes him find the market most suitable to the ruling 
interests. This largest interest in the United States rests at the 
North, and they have accordingly made it compulsory on the South 
to buy of the North, and the North alone. 


FEDERAL PROTECTION TO THE NORTH. 


In their career they have found willing slaves, too ready to do 
what their masters bid them. (See the course of our fathers on the 
subject of free trade, as shown in the ‘‘ Lost Principle”). We now 
present the most remarkable of all the spectacles revealed in the his- 
tory of the world, of a people who are willing to work in the sun 
and make crops, sell them for so much gold, and then lend the gold, 
without interest, to the Northern people as long as we do not need it, 
and then take their paper credits for the gold—(see this subject ex- 
plained by H. C. Cabell, in his articles in “ Hunt's Merchant’s 
Magazine”’)—and if our proprietors and brokers were only satisfied 
with this submission, we should be perfectly content; but as their 
consciences begin to move them against our property, we are férced 
to question the rights we have left, and in doing this we ought to in- 
quire whether our present constitutions are not equal to the emer- 
gency. Niebhur, at page 282, vol. ii., of his ‘‘ Lectures on Ancient 
History,” when speaking of the condition of affairs which surrounded 
Demosthenes, says that “ the greatest tendency at Athens then, as in 
the French Revolution, was to change the constitution, which is 
always the first idea of inferior minds, who do not consider whether 
men are to be found capable of working a new constitution ;” and as 
the frequency of the propositions to remodel our constitutions are 
known to all, and as the present ones, both of the federal government 
and the States, are very good ones, and as our controversy is not 
alone with the federal government, any proposal for alterations in 
the Federal Constitution is simply absurd, and, while we need not 
assert flatly that all these propositions for amending the Federal 
Constitution originated in the mistaken hypothesis that the seat of 
our present danger to the slave property is in the federal govern- 
ment, for it is but too obvious, yet, that it is not there, but with 
the people and the States of the North, brings directly up the ques- 
tion suggested in your letter: How are we to cure the disorders of 
the fanatical and hostile States? We are clearly advised that it has 
been through the so-called revenue laws of the federal government 
and our State legislation, that we have neither an independent trade 
nor safety for our property. Can we counteract these forces by 
State action? If so, our way is plain.—In the great license cases, 
from Massachusetts and Maine, in Howard’s Reports, vol. v., page 
505, decided by the Supreme Court, there was no doubt expressed as 
to the power of a State over the domestic trade, as the following 
extracts will show : 
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STATE INTERVENTION AN ADEQUATE REMEDY FOR THE SOUTH. : 


Chief Justice Taney remarks, at page 574 : 


“ Tt is equally clear, that the power of Congress over this subject, does not 
extend further than the regulation of commerce with foreign nations, and among 
the several States, and that beyond these limits, the States have never sur- 
rendered their power over trade and commerce, ard may still exercise it, free from 
any controlling power on the part of the general government. Every State, 
therefore, may regulate its own internal traffic according to its own judgment, 
and upon its own views of the interest and well-being of its citizens.” 


And again, at page 586: 


“ For, although the gin sold was an import from another State, and Congress 
have clearly the power to regulate such importations, under the grant of power 
to regulate commerce amung the several States ; yet, as Congress has made no 
regulation on the subject, the traffic in the article may be lawfully regulated by 
the State as soon as it is landed within its territory, and a tax enforced upon it, 
or a license required, or the sale altogether prohibited, according to the policy 
which the State may suppose to be its interest or duty to pursue.” 


Justice Daniel, at page 617, says: 


“ Every State, that is in any sense sovereign and independent, possesses, and 
must possess, the inherent power of controlling property held and owned within 
its jurisdiction, and in virtue and under the protection of its own laws, whether 
that control be exerted in fixing or determining its tenure, or in directing the 
manner of its transmission—and this, too, irrespective of the quantities in which 
it is held or transferred, or the sources whence it may have been derived.” 


From Justice McLean’s opinion, the following extract is made: 


“A State regulates its domestic commerce—contracts the transmission of 
estates, real and personal—and acts upon all internal matters, which relate to its 
moral and political welfare. Over these subjects the federal government has no 
power ; they appertain to the State sovereignty, as exclusively as powers ex- 
clusively delegated appertain to the general government. 

“ A license to sell,an article, foreign or domestic, as a merchant, or innkeeper, 
or victualler, is a matter of police and of revenue, within the power of a State : 
it is strictly an internal regulation, and cannot come in conflict (saving the rights 
of the importer to sell) with any power possessed by Congress.” 


These extracts are made because many persons are ready to assent 
to an adjudicated proposition that would hesitate to act without it. 

Indeed, it no such opinions as these had ever been expressed, com- 
mon sense would emphatically assert that the power over its own in- 
ternal commerce is a power inherent in every sovereignty, and of 
which no State could deprive itself without ceasing to hold its in- 
dividuality as a State. If, as has been done in ‘Tennessee, then we 
can levy a half per cent., and that upon the simple condition that it 
shall only be levied once, we can go to the extent of our own discre- 
tion, saying what may and what may not be sold with or without 
license ; and surely, when the revenue is in the treasury of a State, 
it can be paid away in any direction which the State may indicate ; 
and as our purpose should be to emasculate the federal government, 
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and bring to our own waters foreign goods direct, in place of those 
from the Northern States, we certainly can, by refunding the duties 
to our own importers from abroad (as the federal government is now 
doing with regard to goods from Canada under the reciprocity treaty 
and the act of 1855), throw open the ports which the Northern 
States, through the federal government, have closed up, with the 
consent and assistance of our own State. 

By the auditor’s report, the State of Virginia collects a tax on 
$41,154,000 worth of sales, exclusive of agricultural products. Our 
population is 1,658,190 persons, whites 1,087,918, colored 570,272. 
For all the purposes of this letter, we may say $25 for each person is 
consumed in the State of Virginia—of this $15 is of American made 
goods, and $10 of foreign goods. Now, the official returns of the 
federal government furnish us with the fact that the gross importa- 
tions for 1858 were $282,613,150, of which $80,319,275 were free 
of all duties. We are thus in the possession of the fact that about 
$3 out of every $10 of foreign merchandise now used in Virginia 
pays no duties to the federal goverment—the amount, then, of this 
sum is that we are dealing with the duties on seven dollars per head, 
or, in round numbers, for the State with $11,617,330 ; upon this the 
duties are about $2,350,000, the average on the dutiable articles be- 
about 20 per cent. ad valorem. How is this sum to be raised? The 
answer is a plain one—by a tax on the productions and importations 
of the Northern States. This starts the system in Virginia from the 
best source imaginable, and while it will momentarily furnish us 
with the means of reopening our own commerce, it will carry fright- 
ful calamity to our oppressors. Surely no people can, or ought to 
be free, who will tamely submit to a destruction of their commerce 
as we have done; and while, if the system be assailed upon the 
ground that the majority being Northern, and the federal government 
being thereby empowered to cut up this system by counter action, the 
reply is but too simple in saying, that if we hold our property under 
80 precarious a system, then it may not be worth preserving. 

Indeed, the suggestion of this objection affirms that all State action 
should, instead of being independent, obtain its recommendation from 
the central government—why, may we not ask, should we be sent to 
New-York to buy, why not send us to New Orleans ?—does no ocean 
burst its waves along our shores? If so, why does no independent 
commerce whiten the deep with its canvas? Simply because it is 
against the laws of both the federal and State governments for a 
Southern resident to conduct it. But certainly, we do know that 
nothiug else yet has been suggested that is worthy of approval even, 
and as all of the amendments to the Constitution, which the wit of 
men could suggest, have, so far as we are to judge the future by the 
past, to depend upon popular opinion in the Northern States for their 
virtue, and as we see clearly, that the majority of the general govern- 
ment, in both branches, must soon be so overwhelming as to dethrone 
every idea of even a contest between the Northern and Southern sec- 
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tions of the confederacy, unless the interference of the governments 
of the Southern States can be made available, no means of safety can 
be found within the Confederation for the people of the South. 

The quarrel is really between the people and the States; of one 
section as against the other; and the disorder is of that character 
which must be reached, and can only be reached by State action. Co- 
operation is desirable between the Southern States; but there must 
be action by some one before the rest can act, and as Virginia is ad- 
vantageously situated for foreign commerce, and a border State, she 
ought to act first; but that is not a reason why no other State 
should act. But, whatever State may act first, her prosperity will 
be so signal as that, all the rest, from mere interest, will follow. 

Who could measure the effects of a free port at Charleston, Savan- 
nah, Baltimore, Mobile, New-Orleans, Norfolk, or Wilmington? And 
what is said of Virginia may be said of all the States in which these 
cities are situated. ‘The people would pay not a dollar beyond the 
sums they now pay, and the Southern States which surround them, 
and who sought their market, would, of course, be compelled, if they 
participated in the benefits, to adopt the same course of action. For 
instance: if Tennessee bought of Charleston, she would refund the 
duties, or be made to pay them, as she is now. Free trade between 
the States of the South and the balance of the world (excepting the 
Northern States) would be a stroke of policy far more efficient than 
platforms or constitutions, made to be broken. The pabulum of fa- 
naticism, which is the commerce of the country, being goze from the 
Yankees, its life would be terminated, and peace, not discord, follow. 


PRACTICAL AND STATISTICAL ILLUSTRATION. 


Taking the practical question and illustrating its operations in Virginia, we 
now have an import direct trade all told of only $1,079,056 by the returns of 
1858. Of this, $459,792 paid duty, $619,264 was free ; but we shall start with 
the round sum of, ...........sesceeees ob FOR wd TE CENMRT Ess ore ke $1,000,000 


and predicate the statement upon the supposition that the first year 
we should import that sum of duty-paying goods at 20 per cent.. $200,000 


Taking the goods which would come coastwise to us from all sources 
through Yankee channels at $30,000,000 ; this allows $11,154,000 
to come through other channels. A tax the first year on this sum 











of 24 per cent. would yield....... Ovecere Siti ene Mods 's 0's nse 750,000 
The present revenue from the same sources is about.............. 300,000 
RR ee. dicot oiln 5 ae ES al ala ship Tides ... $450,000 
Would refund the duties paid by our importers, as above, of,...... 200,000 

250,000 


And leave the sum of $250,000 to go into the State Treasury. The 
second year the tax would be 5 per cent., which would necessarily 
reduce the receipts coastwise ; and it is only just to bottom our 





calculations on $25,000,000 ; the receipts will be, at 5 per cent... 1,250,000 
Deduct State revenue as now, of about........... 0.00... cc ccc eee 800,000 
950,000 

The duties on even, say $5,000,000 at 20 per cent............+. -.. 1,000,000 


Debtor vs. the second year the sum of $50,000. 
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But we must go on to the third year, and in making up our caleu- 
lations see its effects fully, and the third year we should have, say 
$20,000,000, coastwise upon which we should collect a State tax of 





10 per Gent., OMY... . 2. ccecencccscescvecccecees -seccceee. $2,000,000 
Deduet State revenue now received...... Sg Bt SPR aC wee We ray oe 800 000 
$1,700,000 


Left to be applied ‘toward refunding the duties to the importer, 
which we would suppose would reach, in all probability, $10,000,000, 
which at 20 per cent. i8........-ceececccceeesccseseece eee... 2,000,000 





800,000 
We would then have at the end of the third year the facts as in the following 
table, viz. : 








Ist year's receipts........+. -. $750,000 2% per cent........... $30,060,000 

24: * nba lr PPT Te. 1,250,000 5 gli or) SA 25,000,000 

8d“ welt ks PERE BEG COe TOM eee ccc 20,000,000 
4,000,000 

State tax, 3 years off.......... 900,000 

Balanee. oc. ccs. cccvesc cee GayhUO O00 


To be used toward refunding duties as stated above—the probable 
sum against the system for three years, after refunding all the duties 
paid by our importers on say $10,000,000 of imports paying duty, 
to which we must add the articles which pay no duties, and deliver- 
ing to the State revenue the same tax now collected from this souree, 
would be only $100,000, and making our ports entirely free; 
and this is done with such apparent ease and plausibility that the 
scheme should commend itself to the consideration of the most en- 
lightened minds. If we would progress farther than the third year, 
we can see nothing beyond the simple result of making the ports of 
the State free, and resorting in fact to direct taxation for the support 
of the federal government; or we may regulate the amount to be 
refunded to our own importers by the amount collected on the Yan- 
kee goods, and making the system support itself. Certainly we shall 
bring into existence a sure means of regaining our independence, 
through the channel by which we have lost it, at the same time 
destroying a policy so potent as that it has dethroned the virtue of the 
Republic. For the protective policy was the prime cause of New- 
England supremacy and wealth, and without this wealth fanaticism 
would have had a sickly existence. The legislature of Virginia pro- 
posed a tax of one per cent. on all goods brought into the State for 
ale, except imports direct and goods produced in the State, and 
then a special license upon a given number of articles. which 
would have furnished the means for refunding thé duties paid by our 
importers ; this would simplify the accounts ; but the whole subjects 
are thrown together here for the purpose of ‘llustrating the principle. 
The table and all of the figures are approximations, and can only be 
fully seen when brought into positive action. 

The system would do more than cut up fanaticism—it would bring 
back the States to the exercise of their reserved powers, which would 
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be healthful; for a powerful man, who exercises his body or his 
mind but little, if any, he is either a corpulent idler or without use- 
ful employment. He seeks some mischief-making vocation, in which 
the duties of others are the most constant subjects of discussion in 
his own mind, without ever asking himself his own duty to himself 
or his duty to his Maker. 

So far as Virginia is concerned, the present loss annually to her 
people, for the want of direct trade, is fully six millions of dollars, or 
equivalent to a debt, as has been stated by others, of $100,000,000. 
These suggestions are given for what they are worth, and are left to 
find their own w ay amidst the sundering of parties, the distortions 
and throes of an immense power, controlled by the most despicable of 
passions, in which well-grounded fears may be engendered for the 
safety of a Republic, bottomed on principles that are now assuming 
antagonistical attitudes. That man always finds an independent 
domicil for himself at maturity, has been the constant testimony of 
all history: that States or nations should do the same thing, is not 
unreasonable. 


POLITICAL ASPECTS OF TILE QUESTION. 


But I retreat from the contemplation of that result among the 
States of the American confederation, only because it may give to 
these opinions and suggestions, the bias of a political disquisition, 
when my only object is to suggest another expedient more consonant 
with the spirit of the age in which we live, and less likely to inter- 
rupt that peace which we ought not unnecessarily to endanger; al- 
though we are not certain that at last we can escape the use of those 
forces in which carnage and slaughter are made to settle disputes of 
almost every character. For if the Union means states or nations 
united, that condition of things does not now really exist, and, if it 
does in name, time will dissolve the connection, and we need not 
trouble ourselves es about that matter; and this will occur as surely as 
that injuries beget hatred, and that hatred will find the road to 
revenge, independent of these reasons. What possible reason can 
any man who lives in Florida have for burdening himself with the 
paying of taxes to benefit a man in Iowa? Or what possible con- 
cern can the affairs of a lumberman in Maine have with a hoosier in 
Texas? Can a Virginia merchant feel any very acute interest in 
a Vermont sheep-raiser? What care does the San Francisco mer- 
chant take over the concerns of the citizens of Kansas? What 
interest can a citizen of Minnesota have in the citizens of South 
Carolina, unless we are certain of a millenium in the political affairs 
of the New World} and all the descendants of Adam, because they 
have heard Fourth of July orations of a very unique character 
superbly wrought up, with the American eagle full outspread. We 
cannot be certain of any very prolonged continuance of the present 
disorders. Why man has separated into families and nations need 
only be asked to assure us that the getting of our letters and news- 
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papers out of the post-office, while we contribute one sixth of all we 
produce, for this inestimable privilege, will not prevent the same 
causes from bringing along a remedy. Man has not altered, and I 
do not think the race we belong to is more submissive than the Ital- 
ians, the Irish, or the Hungarians. There are many causes of dissat- 
isfaction that the Union salve wont soothe, although applied by 
skilful hypocrites in the shape of the political charlatans that now 
rule us, One of two things must occur. We must find purer and 
better men for our State governments, or we must consent to a 
change wrought for us by the cupidity and venality of the ruling 
political classes in the States, and among the people of the North, 
And as all improvement begins by self-examination, let every man 
ask himself his duty, and fearlessly discharge it. If we have a few 
more such legislatures as the last, nothing will be left of us, in Vir- 
ginia, but an enormous public debt. It is now some $35,000,000 or 
$40,000,000. 

We seem to regard everything complete by coming into a political 
meeting, and we have as their production mountains of resolutions, 
magazines of unread political speeches and essays, and warehouses 
filled with constitutions for all mankind, and we seem to be quietly 
awaiting to hear the last trump, possibly we shall be assembled in a 
convention, and earnestly urging the archangel to hold off until the 
convention agrees on a platform, “for just last night,” it will be 
said, “ there was a caucus, and as soon as the speaker now up has con- 
cluded his demonstration of the exact agreement between the resolu- 
tions of ’98-"99 and the platform, the vote will be taken, and then 
all parties will be ready for the final judgment.” Can it be possible 
for such centemptible trash to exercise the time and talents of so 
many worthless men with capabilities for objecting, but without the 
wisdom for suggesting anything useful for our State, and with not a 
single thought of a practical or useful character, without destroying. 
every vestige of self-respect, specially when we recollect thut it is by 
such men, and such means and measures, the United States are 
governed? And particularly is this the state and condition of Vir- 
ginia. ‘The men of property and education fly from political meet- 
ings, as they would from a pest-house, and betake themselves to their 
homes and firesides, leaving the meeting to be dealt with as the 
leaders wish. And so it is in the towns. The result is plain—from 
the highest officer down through all the channels, one frightful mass 
of intrigue, chicanery and trick exists, in which the most skilful 
mountebank is the most respected and esteemed. All parties are alike, 
because all are fighting for the same end—to get the loaves and 
fishes. But behind and with them come the corroding footsteps of 
anarchy and despotism. Against them we can only throw up the 
bulwarks of that morality which springs from Christianity, and by 
consequence we ought to discard the indifferent, the ignorant, the 
worthless, and the immoral, and all that class of hypocrites and 
parasites that infest every corner of the State, and feed on some one 
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other than themselves. Poverty is no crime, but idleness and in- 
dolence are not virtues—and, indeed, if anything is immoral, it is 
the eating of the bread of idleness, and the feasting on that which 
we do not earn by our own labor. 

Within a very few months I have seen here in Richmond, in po- 
litical meetings, enough to disgust any man of sense with the whole 
system, if the want of patriotism, and an entire absence of even dig- 
nified deportment, could disgust him. 

Or we may contemplate another event of its probability. Some 
may entertain very c)ear opinions, in which we shall witness Virginia 
and the Northern slave States, in which there is certainly the appear- 
ance of a moral conviction that the institution of slavery is not 
worth preserving, giving up their negroes and joining the Northern 
States in preference to the Southern States—leaving the course of the 
slave States south of us to be shaped by the principle that African 
slavery is a safer basis for liberty than free white labor. Events 
seem to render us the unsteady advocates of contending passions and 
principles, in which we find the course of population to be fast dissi- 
pating our weight in the federal government. As we are in the 
slave States now, the possessors of a population of 9,664,656, in all, 
6,185,477 white persons, while the free States have 13,367,591 of 
whites ; and by the voting of 1856, our relations were, Southern 
votes, 1,090,246, to Northern votes, 2,958,558. In the trans- 
Alleghany district, in Virginia, there are slaves 8,000, to a popula- 
tion of 195,483 of all others. Already we must see that another 
constitution is to be formed for the State, so as to tax negroes as 
property and not as persons. Adding this spur of the most potent 
character to hasten the expulsion from the State of the slave-popula- 
tion, which has stood almost stationary for now thirty years, while, 
in 1830, as stated by John Thompson Brown, in his speech, January, 
1832, the population of the States north of Mason and Dixon’s line, 
was 5,567,693 souls; south, 7,288,714 souls. In 1870, how will 
the relations be for the North, all of 30,000,000, and the South cer- 
tainly not more than 15,000,000? In this State the white popula- 
tion, in ten years, has increased about 350,000, or from 740,858 in 
1840, to 1,087,928 in 1859. Coming events warn us that we should 
weigh our action, as we are not without a powerful element of self- 
destruction, constantly on the increase, and so much more skilful 
than the falsely-called conservatives that infest the whole of the 
slaveholding portion of the State, that we ought to look about us for 
the road of safety to ourselves and others. This lies in an indepen- 
dent commerce, not manufactures, for commerce is generous and 
open-handed, and is genial; but manufacturing is cramping and 
contracted. We have the elements for the first; for the latter we 
are not well stocked with the proper labor. The first is necessary 
to the agriculture of the slave States, and it is safe, provided it is 
with foreigners direct ; but through the Yankee, anti-slavery States of 
the North, it is unsafe to our property, and degrading to us; and 
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while we thus remain their colonies, our country will not prosper, 
nor will our property be safe, nor will the generous earth on which we 
live give us the comforts and luxuries we ought to derive from tilling 
it, especially, if we fail to reform our own Jaws so as to invite back 
that which we have in blindness and folly driven away to enrich our 
enemies. 


DEGRADING SUBSERVIENCY OF SOUTHERN LEADERS. 


Our course fills our enemies with evidence, perfectly unmistakable, 
that we are a degraded and dispirited people. This evidence, so far 
as regards Virginia and her officials, is given us in the pertinacity 
with which our Senators and Congressmen hold on to their places, as 
well as the course of the Virginia legislature in 1850 and in 1860. 
These circumstances disclose to us absolute craven-heartedness in the 
principals ; and, if we may withhold the accusation of dishonor from 
the Senators of 1850, it is because we are sure of a public Southern 
sentiment, in which the willingness to hold office and place, at any 
sacrifice of personal conviction of duty, is not despicable; for to the 
last extremity they submit and hold while the retention of the place 
is considered not dishonorable in them. Surely, the Senators could 
have said to the State legislature, if you will falsify your words, we 
will not represent you. The Northern States witness this, and they 
understand and despise us, as the blustering coward always is, and 
must be, without respect. There was a time when Virginia, like 
her contemporary, Bessie Miller, in ‘“ The Pirate” of Sir Walter 
Scott, who helped out her subsistence by selling favorable winds to 
mariners, and to whom they paid a sort of tribute with a feeling be- 
twixt jest and earnest, but that day is gone. Our resolutions are no 
longer needed—these idle words will bring nothing in the present 


. day, although we do speak of Washington, &c. ; and, like monks, 


who have the country formerly owned by the Roman warriors and 
statesmen, counting beads around the Colosseum, we can only expect 
the passers-by, who look upon us, to say, with melancholy regret, the 
change is truly a great one, within a short time. Within the last 
ten years, our legislators have begun the business of plundering the 
State treasury, and so popular is this business, that our recent and 
present State officers do manage to get our State bonds into the 
market nominally at par, when nobody else can sell them at more 
than about $92 in the one hundred. ‘The last general assembly ap- 
propriated many millions without a dollar in the treasury, the money 
to be borrowed at par, our bonds being worth only $92 in the hun- 
dred. ‘True, in some instances, they did meet the violation of the 
law absolutely themselves, by giving to internal improvement com- 
panies the State bonds at par—an unknown currency to both our 
constitution and laws, and which any chancellor would declare usury, 
if the bonds were passed from A., a citizen, to B., another citizen, 
for his note at par, while the absolute market value was only $92. 
These operations cost the present holders, in many instances infants and 
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widows, of the present State debt of $30,000,000, about $3,000,000. 
When, in a state, morality and common honesty are thrown away, 
cowardice is near by, and anything other than integrity and bravery 
may be anticipated. We are no longer worthy of respect as a peo- 
ple, and soon all personal honor will depart from our midst; for the 
State being, as a money dealer, a new subject for brokers to fleece 
and prey upon, our legislators and public officers mere technical moun- 
tebanks, the grievous sore must infest every household and fireside. 

During the discussion last winter upon the special license bill, re- 
ported by the committee of finance, for taxing Yankee products, I 
heard the yalue of principles denied which had been employed by 
Napoleon I., the greatest mind of the world for the last three cen- 
turies, and endorsed and acted on by Jefferson—only a lesser tower 
of intellectual supremacy, because his theatre was a different one. 
The silence of history may not exalt these dissenters from the use of 
our true remedy. The reprobation of posterity must await the men 
who, palsied with fear, abandoned for Virginia the key position in 
the face of an advancing foe—for her soil was polluted, and all her 
sisters said, ‘‘ We we will follow your lead.” And, as if determined 
to add the curse of bluster to ignorance and imbecility, they sent off 
and bought some arms—abvut all of which the Northern States and 
people care about as much as they do about the bleating of a goat on 
the Himalaya mountains, so long as they enjoy our trade and com- 
merce, and the use of our surplus funds; and this they have, and 
will keep, under our present laws. ‘The army of politicians which 
now exist must be superseded by better materials—and they are to be 
found in every part of the State—anda body of men must be sent to 
the capital of Virginia who would have suffered themselves to have 
been cut to atoms before they would have permitted Ohio and Iowa, 
and thirteen other Northern States, deliberately to insult all our 
State, and openly contemned every pretension which Virginia claimed 
as an equai, especially after the governor of Virginia, instead of 
cutting off all official connection with Ohio and Iowa, for the failure 
on the part of their governors to obey a summons to deliver crim- 
inals within their reach, had referred the question to the legislature. 
The remedy the people of Virginia can apply, but I think all of us 
have much to do. Prejudices have to be overcome, reforms must be 
perfected, a state policy, of an entirely different sort from that which 
has heretofore prevailed, must be adopted; and to do this, resistance 
must take the place of submission in the hearts of our people. 

I have advocated for many years a discriminating tax on Northern 
products and importations (that is to say, that upon the sale of these 
in Virginia there should be a heavier tax than that levied on South- 
ern products and Southern importations) and my object in this letter 
has been to illustrate the value of this course, and to show that we 
can, without violating any obligation, use the means thus collected 
to refund to our importers the duties or taxes which may have been 
paid by them to the federal government, thus making the towns of 
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the State free ports practically, and bringing down, at one stroke, 
the whole superstructure of Northern commerce. I think it is the 
weapon which prudence and wisdom command us to use. The cor- 
poration taxes, I think, should be levied on real estate alone, for all 
city purposes. I have heretofore urged the cutting of our moneyed 
institutions off from using their means to foster Northern commerce. 
I have indicated the remodelling of the pilot laws of this State. 
These suggestions are as applicable to the other Southern States as 
they are here. Some will say these are small matters, and can do 
no good. You must recollect the one levy of 1 per cent. on the 
goods sold in Virginia last winter, as proposed in our general tax 
law, and to the defeat of which I have elsewhere referred. We were 
told that such a course would break up all our large merchants. If 
it would have done this, and our Senators seemed to believe it, then, 
certainly, the levy of the six taxes (three State and three corpora- 
tion) amounting to from three per cent. to three thirty-eight one 
hundredths on each hundred dollars (if the goods are imported or 
made in Virginia, then only one quarter of one per cent. less), aver- 
age of all goods passing through the hands of wholesale jobbers and 
retailers in Norfolk, Alexandria, and Petersburg, must account, to a 
great extent, for the grass which has for so long a time found root in 
their streets. The average in Alexandria is quite three eighths, Nor- 
folk nearly the same, but in Petersburg it is not so much. Is there 
one of you that would send your corn, worth one dollar per bushel, 
to Fredericksburg, where we will suppose the charges were one cent 
on each bushel more than it is in Richmond, for any local purpose ? 
I think not. And here is reason sufficient to say, if it was in our 
favor, it would control us. Is there one of you that would rest satis- 
fied if you knew your State taxed the citizens of Hanover twenty- 
five cents the ton on each ton of plaster that you used, and applied 
that tax nowhere else? and yet your pilot laws do thus operate, as 
between Alexandria and Richmond, by the law of the /ast session even, 
as you may find by reference to the prices current of this article of 
plaster, at Alexandria and Richmond. Vessels from the British 
provinces being allowed to go to Alexandria at a charge of seven 
cents the ton for a whole year, which is, on a plaster vessel, only 
twenty-one dollars, and she will make about eight trips, and draw 
about eleven feet, while the same sized (say three hundred tons) 
vessel, trading to your market town, Richmond, would pay seventy- 
seven ‘dollars, out and in, or thirty- -eight dollars fifty cents each way, 
each trip, and on the eight trips six ‘hundred and sixteen dollars, or 
twenty-five cents per ton as pilotage to Richmond, while it would be 
less than one cent. to Alexandria. 


NO NATION IN ANCIENT OR MODERN TIMES HAS LOST ITS TRADE AND 
SAVED ITS LIBERTY. 


Two things are necessary to a trade—a buyer and a seller—any 
loca] burden on either, is detrimental to both. If any one of you 
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was made to pay one per cent. to your next neighbor yearly, on your 
farm and negroes, your neighbor would die richer by many thou- 
sands, than you would. We have an illustration ; at the beginning 
of this century, the Northern States were comparatively thinly set- 
tled, and a barren, cold, inhospitable climate chilled an ungenerous 
soil. Yet they have grown rich, and it has been made out of just 
such acts of folly as I have been calling your attention to, committed 
by ourselves, superadded to the action of the federal government. 
As to who will be President, or what platform is adopted— 
these are of but little moment in curing the evil; you had as well 
attempt to cure a courtesan, by giving her a new bonnet, as to expect 
to heal our evils by making a President of any kind. Any or all of 
the candidates, or none, may be elected upon any and every platform 
under our present laws ; we of the South, are merely laboring to 
build the free States of the North up, and while we are thus em- 
ployed, he who suggests a check, must encounter that venal cowardly 
crowd who, as they labor for their masters, shout about the Union, 
while they are conscience-stricken and affrighted, lest they may be 
made to defend a State they never loved. ‘These Union-savers now, 
are in some instances, the descendents of the friends of Mexico in 
the last war, the friends of England in the war of 1812, and tories 
in 1776, and will be found hesitating whether they will join the 
Northern free States, or the Southern slave States, when the disin- 
tegration takes place, and that day is upon us now; for it is not 
now, whig or democrat, federalist or republican, but shall Virginia 
defend the institutions of the South or not? Will she be a Southern 
State, or await the action of her Northern revilers and join them vir- 
tually, by refusing to act with the slave States? We seem to await 
our doom silently and in sullen indifference, and apparently will go 
to execution with pinioned arms, and all within threescore years and 
ten from the date of our existence as a confederation of equals, under 
a written constitution. Every mind sees that something is radically 
wrong. 

If I have suggested a remedy, let us try it Certain it is we are 
drifting every hour to the lower and lower depths of inferiority. 
This should not be our condition. I wish to see these measures 
tried ; because, instead of being without commerce, we should then 
have it! No nation, in ancient or modern times, has ever lost its 
trade and retained its liberty. Seven years has elapsed and not a 
French vessel has weighed anchor at this port. Out of an annual 
consumption of forty millions of the products of other States and 
nations, we import for ourselyes only one million. The difference 
between the two sections of the United States, commercially con- 
sidered is very great. See these figures for 1858, as to the trade of 
each Section with foreign nations: 


PD nak co. dncbabe ate ences tvs ccccccehe $250,000,000 
GI GUID so b's. eoddbaedescocecccestcuseees 135,000,000 
Southern imports ........ «. Benaeiccccce ccs soumenres 38,000,000 


OUUTU ED cos cc anapeseeesccccccent pipers swe 158,000,000 
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Our consumption of all descriptions of goods for the entire South, 
bottoming the calculations on the ratio of $25 per head, will be seen 
to be $241,613,900, of which $208,613,900 come through the Yan- 
kee States, and are produced by them. The duties absolutely to be 
refunded on the imports now direct to Southern ports cannot be 
above four millions of dollars, even supposing the relations of the 
free and dutiable articles to be the same as they are at the other ports 
north of us. But the official tables disclose that about one half of 
the goods imported into Southern ports are free, which will be ac- 
counted for from the following facts; and the higher the duties the 
greater the temptation to frauds such as there are now daily practised 
in every duty-paying article: For instance, a merchant in Richmond is 
the importer of one hundred blankets, which cost him one dollar 
each; he pays twenty cents duty on each. The maker, residing in 
England, sends on consignment the same article to New-York, and 
invoices them as costing ninety cents, and pays duty at twenty per 
cent., one hundred and eight cents ; add the ten cents as profit made 
on the sale to the Richmond man, and they will be landed in New- 
York at one hundred and eighteen cents. Now, all things being 
equal, this inequality exists between the large market and the small, 
but put our State and corporation taxes on, and the inequality is in- 
creased. If, therefore, we would place our trader on the same foot- 
ing, even, we must remove all unnecessary burdens, and put the bur- 
den from off our own direct trader on to the shoulders of the coastwise 
one. This would be fair and right, but it is idle to reason on 
these propositions further, as we are to decide simply whether we 
will try the only retaliatory measures that promise success against 
fifteen free States, who say they will not obey their constitutional 
obligations, nor respect the rights of the Southern States and people ; 
if no other results follow, we will regain our commerce, an object of 
the very first importance, and unite the South; but it may perpetu- 
ate the Confederation, if we desire it, as we can repeal our acts when 
our rights are respected. Certain it is that the present condition of 
things cannot continue. 

If, in the advocacy of these propositions, containing, as I certainly 
think, the true line of action for the South, I have used so much 
space, it has been with the hope of commending the subject to the 
candid and impartial consideration of other minds. We must do 
something—and, although Truth is slow in her course, yet the fact 
that the agriculturists (as I recognise in some of you private gentle- 
men who till the soil) are understanding that they are plundered out 
of the proceeds of their crops, and that it is your labor which must 
be taken to feast and fatten your slanderers and revilers and murder- 
ers, through the agency of a government of your own creation, and 
that the means of redress are in the hands of your own representa- 
tives and agents, in your own State legislature; and that the fact 
that they will not raise a finger to lighten your burdens, but put 
additional burdens on you, is beginning to attract your attention 
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speaks volumes in advocacy of a measure which, in its course in this 
State, has been slow in its progress; but which, I hope, is as certain 
of triumph as we are now advocating it. True, some inconvenience 
may, in particular States, result from this course of action ; but what 
is that when compared to the loss of property annually taking place, 
and the open indifference and contempt which are exhibited in al of 
the anti-slavery States of the North ?—and what is the inconvenience 
to the loss absolutely resulting to the South, upon her crops of sugar, 
rice, tobacco, wheat, and cotton, which is more than as much as 
the entire direct importation of foreign goods now made in the whole 
South ? 


ART. VII.—GREECE AND ENGLAND.* 


Tue little work mentioned in the note below, of some 240 pages, 
is from the press of Harper & Brothers, New-York. It is equally 
valuable as a school-book for the young, and as a compendium or 
grammar of history for learned adults. We have seen no work that 
comprises so much valuable historical information in so small a 
space. ‘The style is correct, perspicuous, and concise. Its details, 
however, are too much abridged, too naked, too concise, to admit of 
dramatic effect. It does not, like Goldsmith’s Rome,f interest 
the young reader by its well-told stories. ’ Tis not a book for the 
holidays, but for the school-room. Children will not read it of their 
own accord, but must be tasked, and required to read it. So much 
the better, for they thereby jearn to control their attention, and dis- 
cipline their minds to study. The discipline of the school-room fur- 
nishes us with the key to knowledge, and that is most that it does 
furnish. No one can learn Grecian or other history from a single 
book. The reading of travels, biography, geography, and the study 
of languages, must be combined with historical reading, in order to 
acquire knowledge that shall be either useful or ornamental. Such 
a little work as this is very valuable in exciting a taste and curiosity 
for such reading, but far more valuable in aiding us to generalize, 
comment, and embody information derived from various other sources. 

It should be the first and the last book in Grecian history. It is 
indispensable for young and old, and no family should be without it. 
The young will not understand it, nor can they understand gram- 
mar of any kind, for grammar is the generalization and philosophy 
of facts, and we must learn the facts in separate detail, before we 
can generalize, digest, grammaticize, and assimilate them. In all 
education, grammar is the first thing learned, the last thing under- 
stood. We get it by heart in boyhood, and only learn its uses and 
application, in manhood. Now, we think, it is useless to learn the 





* A Smaller History of Greece. By Wituram Smita, LL. D. 
+ We have seen an unpublished letter of Joho Randolph, in which he speaks of Goldsmith's 
as the very best history of Rome! 
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grammar of languages, because nature but teaches that. Despite 
of ourselves we learn the grammar of language pari passu with its 
vocabulary. The negro child of six years old understands English 
grammar far better than the most learned professor understands 
Greek grammar, although the negro never heard of a nominative 
case, an indicative mood, or a pluperfect tense. The professor un- 
derstands grammatical nomenclature, the negro boy understands and 
practises grammar itself. He speaks grammatically by force of 
nature, just as he walks and chews his food grammatically, without 
knowing a word of anatomy, mechanical forces, natural philosophy, 
or dentistry. The grammar of geography and history must be learned 
from books, because nature does not teach it. History and geography 
eannot be learned separately. He who would learn one must learn 
both. Few learn them, because their time at school is taken up in 
attempting to learn scientifically, grammar, lexicography, and rhet- 
oric. Our system of education needs reform. 

It was a standing anecdote with an uncle of ours, that while 
travelling he stopped at a tavern, and the tavern-keeper being very 
vain of the cleverness of his son, brought him out to read in the 
dictionary, which, he said, he considered the very best reading-book. 
Times have sadly changed. What was a good joke has become an 
approved practice. 

The Yankee teachers made our children get dictionary by heart. 
We protested against it—declared we never owned an English dic- 
tionary, and never looked into one ten times in our life. But all 
would not do; for no married man can resist the appeal— Oh! 
you know our children must do as other people’s children do,” 
We had another reason for submitting. We admire the Spartan 
mode of education, that is in training children to doing what it is 
painful to do. "Tis the only way to make hardy, industrious, enter- 
prising men of them. Even free negroes bound out, in early life, 
and turned to hard labor until twenty-one, continue through life to 
be useful and industrious laborers. Labor has become a habit, or 
second nature with them. 

The little work, kindly sent to us by the Messrs. Harper, has 
given rise to a train of reflection and speculation as to the future 
destinies of Greece, which will form the subject of this essay. 

The number, the magnitude, and the high civilization of the colo- 
nies of ancient Greece, is the most striking and instructive pheno- 
menon in her history. These colonies were all established on the 
‘squatter sovereignty” principle. They were independent, self- 
governing nations or communities from the start. We wonder 
the Douglas men never cite these examples. Yet, though independ- 
ent, they never lost their attachment to their mother state. Speaking 
the same language, being of the same blood, and having the same 
wants, manners, customs, laws, and institutions, the mother state 
and the colonies, in Asia, Africa, and Europe, kept up the most in- 
timate relations, and carried on extensive trade. I was the trade 
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with her colonies that chiefly enriched Greece, and advanced her 
civilization ; for the colonies, especially those of Asia Minor, were 
as distinguished for learning, and for art, as the mother-country. 
The trade, and consequently the civilization of the world, then, were 
confined to the countries lying on the Mediterranean, and to those like 
Persia, on the route from the Mediterranean to India. Greece and 
her colonies were so situated as to command not only the trade of 
the Mediterranean and Euxine region, but in a great measure, that 
of the interior of Asia and of India. Egypt, Phoenicia, Carthage, 
had in turn, each been made wealthy, powerful, and enlightened, by 
their trade. Again, in the middle ages, Venice, Genoa, Spain, and 
Portugal, taking advantage of their commanding situations, rose to 
wealth, power, and distinction, by the Mediterranean and overland 
Indian trade. The discovery of America, and of the ocean route to 
India, gave new directions and facilities to trade. After these dis- 
coveries England found herself best situated to command the trade 
of the world, and she boldly and energetically took advantage of her 
situation. The Mediterranean nations could vie with her neither 
in the Indian nor the American trade, for both India and America 
were more readily and cheaply accessible to England than to them. 
We thus see the same physical causes building up great nations, in 
ancient, in medieval, and in modern times. We may safely infer 
the future from so many examples in the past. Those nations will 
become most wealthy, powerful, and enlightened, who occupy the 
most commanding situations for carrying on the trade and commerce 
of the world. We have seen that command of situation depends, 
in great measure, in changes and improvements in the means of 
intercommunication. The discovery of the mariners’ compass, gave 
to England the command of the ocean, the commerce of the world, 
and has made her the wealthiest, the most powerful, and the most 
enlightened of modern nations. She stands toward the modern 
world, as old Greece and her colonies stood toward the ancient 
world. Her location is best for conducting the trade of the world. 
But steam is about to give new routes and directions to trade, 
and consequently to build up new centres of trade. It is cheaper to 
transport merchandise by ships around the Cape of Good Hope to 
Europe, than to carry it on camels’ backs overland, although the came’s 
travel over only a tenth the distance traversed by the ships; but 
railroads from the Levant to India, would carry goods in one twen- 
tieth the time, and at half the price that ships do. Railroads and 
electric telegraphs will pervade the whole earth, but especially will 
they be established on such routes as that from India to the Mediter- 
ranean, which ever has been and ever will be the most frequented 
route of human travel. Railroads will be constructed from the 
Black Sea, the Sea of Azof, and the Levant, to the Tigris and Eu- 
phrates, to the Persian Gulf, and to India. These roads, of them- 
selves, would break up or impair the English oceanic route, around 
the Cape. In addition to this, a ship canal will be constructed 
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across the Isthmus of Suez, connecting the Mediterranean with the 
Red sea. This will give the Mediterranean nations, and especially 
Greece, the monopoly of Asiatic trade. England will be cut out 
from Asia. Soon, very soon, this state of things will occur. Louis 
Napoleon has said his empire is peace. He means the arts of peace. 
The Druses not ouly furnish him a pretext, but will justify him in 
the eyes of all human and Christian men, in seizing on, and govern- 
ing a country, that cannot govern itself. France, in conjunction 
with Russia, should take possession of Asiatic Turkey. Whena 
nation becomes incompetent to establish and maintain a government, 
that effectually defends and preserves the lives and property of its 
subjects, it is rightful and incumbent on other nations to Interfere in 
its social and governmental affairs, and if necessary, to conquer and 
to subjugate it. Nay more, ifthe people of such conquered country be 
barbarous or semi-civilized, the victors should seize upon most of 
the lands, and reduce the natives to a state of serfdom or modified 
slavery. Barbarians cannot be coaxed into civilization. ”Tis only 
the rule of a master that can compel them to lay aside their indo- 
lent habits, and adopt the ways of civilized life. Extermination or 
slavery is the certain fate of inferior races when subjected by superior 
ones, If left nominally free, competition in the fields of industry, 
skill, and trade, with the superior race, gradually, but surely, ex- 
terminates them. The old usage of enslaving the conquered, pro- 
vided they be of an inferior race, is the most humane way of 
treating them. The inferior and mixed races of Asia, Africa, and 
South America will all be conquered, in ‘time, by the Europeans 
and North Americans. Unless some system of slavery, or serfdom, 
or if privileged and subject castes be established—unless the con- 
querors be made guardians, rulers, or masters of the conquered—the 
latter will expel their victors, or be, like American Indians, gradu- 
ally exterminated. The civilized nations of the earth are success- 
fully engaged in subduing the uncivilized. ’*Tis time they should 
ascertain what is best to be done with them after they are subjuga- 
ted. Keeping large standing armies in a subject state would be 
more oppressive than ordinary domestic slavery, and such armies 
would never civilize the conquered race. English civilization was 
brought about by Norman masters. But this is aside from our sub- 
ject. We repeat, that it is obvious, that the old lines of trade, by 
sea ard by land, are about to be revived, with a new sea line added 
to them, by means of a ship canal across the Isthmus of Suez, when 
Greece, Italy, France, Spain, and other Mediterranean countries, will 
occupy more favorable positions for trade than England. Looking 
at the map, the reader will perceiver, that Greece and the islands 
around her, will occupy a more advantageous position for carrying 
on the trade and commerce of the Eastern hemisphere than any other 
country whatever—she once, almost monopolized that trade and 
commerce. The circumstances that enabled her to do so, are about to 
arise again. The old routes and channels of trade are t be reopened. 
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The character of her people has always been, in great measure, 
determined by her position. Greeks have ever been fond of mari- 
time and mercantile pursuits; and when they could do no better, 
have been the boldest and most successful pirates in the world. 
The Greek lives between seas and mountains, and acquiring a bold 
and adventurous character from his every-day pursuits, whether by 
land or by water, he needs little drilling to become an excellent 
soldier, seaman, robber, or pirate. The modern Greeks carry on 
trade up the Black Sea, and are best situated to supply Austria and 
Russia with the products of Southern Asia, Africa, and of Southern 
Europe. The fact that the king of Greece belongs to the royal 
blood of Europe has introduced him into the family of civilized na- 
tions. His court is full of Germans, Frenchmen and other forreign- 
ers. She is ready to take immediate advantage of all new avenues 
of trade, which her position will command; but if she were not, 
merchants would flock to her, so soon as the new routes of trade to 
India are opened up. 

It is very strange, and seems almost providential, that all at once 
the Mediterranean countries have awaked from a long lethargy. 
Spain, Italy, and Greece, have taken a new stand in civilization. 
Napoleon says, “his empire is peace,” and France is successfully 
cultivating the arts of peace. Algiers, under French dominion, has 
become a civilized state. 

It looks as if Providence had brought about this state of things, 
in order that these nations should, by means of modern discoveries, 
connect by steam and the telegraph the whole Eastern hemisphere 
into a single civilized and Christianized body. Steam and cannon 
are the “ human inventions,” the missionaries, that are to spread 
civilization and Christianity throughout the world. What we have 
done in Texas, in New-Mexico, and California, will be done with 
the half-civilized everywhere. A little effusion of blood will open 
the way for the empire of better and superior races. Asiatics and 
Africans must be conquered before they can be civilized, but the 
conquest need be attended with little bloodshed; and the reign of 
law and order which such conquests will inaugurate, will, by pre- 
venting crime and civil commotions, compensate in a single year for 
all the sufferings which they may have occasioned. War has been 
too universal, not to have been designed by Providence as an instru- 
ment for the attainment of human good. 

No nation has prosecuted more industriously, skilfully, and suc- 
cessfully, all the modern improvements in locomotion and _inter- 
communication, than England. So far, she has greatly increased 
her wealth and power, by means of these improvements. Yet soon, 
very soon, she will find herself shorn of her strength, her glory, and 
her wealth, by the very means that, heretofore, have promoted her 
well being, extended her trade and dominion, and imcreased her 
wealth. On the one side we have shown that the Mediterranean 
nations will soon successfully compete with her in the trade of 
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Southern Asia. Whether she retain her Indian dominions or not 
the trade thence must, ere long, be carried either by direct over, 
land routes to the Levant, or by the Red sea, and a ship cana- 
through the isthmus of Suez. Greece, Italy, Southern France, and 
Spain, will become the entrep6ts of that trade, and from their sea- 
ports, not from London or Liverpool, will the rich products of the 
East be dispersed throughout Christendom. 

On the other side, California and Oregon will almost cut her off 
from the trade of Japan, China, and the islands of the Pacific. 
Spain and Portugal will probably, ere long, more than divide with 
ber the trade of the western coast of Africa, for distance, although 
a trifling consideration with sailing vessels, is all-important with 
steamships. Each day a steamer consumes near a thousand dollars 
worth of coal, and for long trips has room for little other freight 
than her coal. When once steam takes, generally, the place of 
wind as a propeller of ships, England will find herself an out of the 
way place, badly situated for conducting the trade of the world. 
Her trade with the United States, already begins to be shared with 
the other nations of Europe. Our cotton, tobacco, rice, sugar, 
grain’ and meats, are daiiy finding new markets. We are slowly 
discovering that England can manufacture faster and cheaper than 
other countries, simply because she manufactures worse. There is 
nothing tasteful, artistic, or elaborate, in her productions. Power, 
not skill, distinguishes her work. Were her manufactures excellent 
in quality as they are great in quantity, they might, for a long while, 
sustain her trade, but unfortunately for her they are the worst in 
Europe, not only because more hastily and carelessly turned out, 
but because Englishmen have no love of art, no taste for the 
beautiful. ‘ 

England could stand up against a world in arms, but sbe nor any 
other country can stand up against a change in the line of trade. 
It was trade that built up Nineveh, Babylon, Thebes, Palmyra, 
Athens, Corinth, and all the great cities of the Past, and diversion 
of trade that caused their ruin and their downfall. 

We can almost fancy we see those old cities, under the magic 
influence of steam, starting from their tombs into new and vigorous 
life, and many modern cities taking their places in the long sleep of 
ruin and decay. 

We entertain no ill-feeling toward England, but, on the contrary, 
respect and admire her. We only undertake to predict her future, 
from a careful study of the lessons of the past. 
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ART. VILI.—SOUTHERN PATRONAGE TO SOUTHERN IMPORTS AND a 
DOMESTIC INDUSTRY. . 

Chapter V. : 

From 1828 to 1833 there was great excitement at the South, and : 

a dissolution of the Union threatened, on account of the tariff im- . 
posed for the protection of Northern manufactures and Northern in- I 
dustry, at the expense of the planting interest of the South. Many ' 
‘ 


of our most prominent men at that time wore full suits of homespun, 
in place of broadcloth, determlned to carry out, as far as possible, 
non-intercourse with the Yankees. The diffusion of this spirit was 
so general that the Northern people became alarmed, for it really 
looked like a determination on the part of the Southern people to 
take a practical action, and care for themselves. 

In 1833, Vaucluse factory, which had been destroyed by fire, was 
re-built. The Saluda factory was also reared in that year, and soon 
after the De Kalb factory, at Camden, besides several factories in 
Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama. The 
subscriptions to most of these establishments were prompted by the 
purest patriotism, and the subscribers deserved a better fate than 
befell them. 

Among the subscribers to Vaucluse was General McDuffie, 
$10,000; Col. Richard Cunningham, of Abbeville, $5000, Hon. 
Mitchell King, of Charleston, $5000; Col. Christian Breithaupt, 
$10,000 ; Seabrook, of Edisto Island, $5,000; Paul Fitzsim- 
ons, $5,000 ; St. John, of Augusta, $5,000. The Saluda Company 
was composed of highly respectable and patriotic citizens about 
Columbia. The capital was raised by individual subscriptions, 
amounting to various sums, from $25,000 downward. At that time 
everybody was alive to the subject of home industry and Southern 
manufactures, and such was the rage for advancing the prosperity of 
the South by that means, that if any one had ventured to predict a 
cessation of the excitement, or that the manufacturing establishments — 
thus being reared would, in a few years, sink the capital invested, 
mainly from inability to find a home market for their products, he 
would have been looked on as a madman. Unfortunately for our 
country such was the case, and even up to the present time there 
are thousands of bales of Southern goods which are compelled to go 
to New-York to find Southern customers, and where they also find 
Southern capital to cash a note which a Northerner may take in pay- 
ment from a Southerner for the purchase of Southern manufactured 
goods. 

This may seem strange to some, but it is true. Every financier in 
the country knows that capital concentrates in New-York from every 
portion of the Union, to shave mercantile paper, and this gives New- 
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York a power over every other commercial point. A man of straw 
there may sell a million of dollars’ worth of goods a year with little or 
norisk. He makes a sale, and before the ink is dry on the note, he has 
it cashed through the agency of money sent from the South and 
West—from banks and money capitalists, who find it more profitable 
to shave in New-York the paper of a home-importing merchant, or 
manufacturer, than to make a legitimate loan to him on the spot, and 
thus facilitate an internal commerce, that would dispense with the 
necessity of Northern agents between our manufacturers and im- 
porters and consumers of the South. Here lies a monstrous barrier 
to Southern enterprise, which may not be overcome while the Union 
of the States exist. 

The currents have been so long running, that a mighty stream is 
created, whose tributaries reach to the remotest corners of the Union. 
It is fast rising to a floodtide, and has already become so powerful 
and irresistible, that no ordinary checks can be successfully thrown 
in its way, and the only hope of staying the progress of the current, 
will be found in cutting off the springs which feed it, though small, 
when taken separately, collectively form the ‘rushing stream. And 
this can be done by the consumers—they alone have the power, 
which we will endeavor to show in the course of these remarks. 

The Graniteville Company is one of the manufacturing concerns 
which is an exception to the general rule. It has, however, felt 
seriously the embarrassment growing out of a want of home patronage, 
But the large money capital at the command of that company hag 
relieved them from the necessity of throwing their goods on the 
Northern markets, to be sold for cash at any price that could be ob- 
tained. It had the advantage, too, of having large stockholders 
among the business men of Charleston, also, of enjoying in that city 
the good will of her wholesale merchants, who are among the best, 
most patriotic, and public-spirited men to be found anywhere. 

As soon as the Graniteville goods appeared in market, they were 
taken hold of by the jobbing trade of Charleston, and pushed out 
into every point of the country, to which that trade reaches. There 
was scarcely a customer who purchased his supplies in Charleston, 
that did not carry home with him Graniteville shirting, sheeting, and 
drills. The goods being uniform in quality, and well manufactured, 
of sound material, and better than Northern or English goods, were 
found to wear well, and never failed to make a permanent customer 
of any consumer who made a trial of them. They became so popu- 
lar, that village and country merchants at various points in North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and Tennessee, were 
compelled, by the demand of their customers, to keep them in store 
as a matter of necessity, however small the profit made on them. 
They became a leading article with the Jobbing merchants of Charles- 
ton, in the dry goods line. (It may not be known to all our readers 
that almost every branch of merchandising has its leading article 
which is sold for little or no profit.) 
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In the hardware business, Ames’ shovels and spades and Collins’ 
axes are sold in large quantities, without profit. In the dry goods 
line, in Charleston, the Graniteville goods have taken the place of 
particular brands of New-England cotton goods. For years past 
theythave been sold at cost (and in some instances below cost), with 
searcely an effort to realize a profit, although the price paid in 
Charleston is the same paid by wholesale merchants in New-York. 
Some of the large houses in Charleston sell over thirty thousand dol- 
lars’ worth each per annum of Graniteville goods, giving long credits 
and taking all the risk without any profit. 

It is not surprising, then, that both wholesale and retail dealers 
should try to avoid the sale of Graniteville cloth, whenever they can 
induce the purchaser to take a Northern article on which. he can 
make a profit. It has been a custom with some large dealers to hide 
their Graniteville goods, and only bring them out when they find the 
customer determined to have nothing else. 

The difficulty with Southern manufacturers is that they use a high 
priced, sound material, and make no attempt to cheapen their goods 
by reducing the quality. The manufacturer’s price to large dealers 
soon becomes generally known, so that merchants find it hard to ° 
realize a profit on them, and consequently are careless about pur- 
chasing ; and in many instances they avoid it altogether, and keep 
their shelves filled with domestics made far from home, on which 
they realize a profit, sold at the same price they would have to pay 
for home-made goods. Thus, the reader will perceive that the mer- 
cantile interests of the South are, in the main, directly adverse to the 
home manufactures, and that the moneyed interest is against the im- 
porter and the manufacturer too. 

How the importer is to be relieved is a most difficult task to devise, 
for the line of distinction between goods imported directly into the 
South and those which may come by the way of New-York, cannot 
be drawn, and the consumer must of necessity be left in the hands of 
the vender, and in many instances be deceived. If he buys from a 
country or village merchant, in whose integrity he can rely, he will 
have no means of ascertaining whether that merchant may not have 
been deceived by the wholesale dealer from whom he purchased. 
We will speak more at large on direct importations of foreign goods 
in futute numbers, and proceed with domestic home mauufactured 
goods. In this branch of trade the case is very different. Generally 
speaking, those goods are known and easily designated, and in order 
to cure the evil, which has grown out of a want of consumers for 
Southern manufactured goods, the consumers, each and every one of 
them, will have to make an unalterable determination not to purchase 
Northern-made goods while Southern make can be procured at fair 
prices, 

Let every man whose custom is worth anything, and let the ladies, 
also, show their patriotism by giving the preference to home manu- 
factures, whether it be for cotton or woollen cloth, a fine carriage or 
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buggy, or good substantial set of harness, or any other article com- 
monly made at the South. Let them determine to patronize no 
merchant who does not keep for sale home-made goods, that the pur- 
chaser may have a choice after examining the géods and comparing 
prices. ‘There is, in our opinion, more true patriotism among the 
ladies than the opposite sex, their lords and masters, and if they take 
the matter in hand, their aid will be invaluable. They might offer 
premiums for Southern-made ginghams, jeans, &c., or encourage their 
manufacture by putting them into common use. 

If such was the case, our merchants would soon have their shelves 
filled with a good, substantial and beautiful Southern-made article, 
fit for ladies’ and gentlemen’s wear, and all would rejoice to see our 
ladies taking a lively and active interest in promoting domestic in- 
dustry. 


Chapter VI. 


The want of home patronage to domestic industry at the South, is 
so indelibly marked on every page of the history of our progress in 
economic thrift, that the most obtuse must clearly see it, when the 
facts are set before him; and we trust that we shall be able to lay it 
so plainly open to public view as to cause the South to pause for a 
time, and take advantage of the present excited state of our country, 
in such a course of policy as will enable her to make amends for her 
past supineness, in protecting our own people in their efforts to supply 
our wants by the products of home industry. 

To show how careless we have been about such matters, ard how 
little pains we have usually taken to look after onr best interests by 
endeavoring to procure the best articles when we purchase, we will 
state the fact that the Graniteville factory was ten years in opera- 
tion before their excellent and substantial goods were scarcely known 
in the district of Edgefield, in which it is situated. Until within 
the last two years, very few indeed have,been sold so near home, and 
we doubt much if they can now be found on the shelves of one store 
out of every five in Edgefield. If it is not more convenient, it is 
more profitable for merchants to send to New-York for Yankee 
fabrics not half as good. 

It is a remarkable fact that Graniteville goods are more popular in 
New-York and Philadelphia than at home. 

Many villages in Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee, and Mississippi, 
supply the country around them exclusively with these goods through 
the Charleston trade. 

Georgia plains and stripes stand prominently forth among the 
neglected articles of home manufacture. I[s anything more glaring 
than the neglect of our own interest, in refusing to buy and use such 
articles as those named. It is a reproach on our practical good 
sense, that we have not always had a paying home demand for them. 

Georgia stripes were so good an article, and so likely to supersede 
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all other goods of the kind, that they were immediately imitated by 
Northern manufacturers, anda much inferior article sent out to drive 
ours out of the market. The result was, that one Southern factory 
after another, either failed entirely, or was obliged to give up the 
making of stripes, until now, when our people are beginning to wake 
up, and see the error they committed in purchasing Yankee-made 
Georgia Stripes. (The demand just now for the genuine article cannot 
be supplied.) It was the same case with Georgia Woollen Plains 
(cotton warp and wool filling) which has, for a few years past, been 
supplied in large quantities by Georgia, Virginia, Maryland, North 
Carolina, Kentucky, Missouri, and Texas, South Carolina, and Ala- 
bama. Notwithstanding the faithful manner in which this article 
was made, it was years getting a foothold. 

But as soon as it began to be used by Southern customers, it was, 
like the stripes, counterfeited at the North, and thousands of bales 
sent out here made of cotton waste dyed and spun into yarn, and 
substituted for wool filling, with just wool or hair enough mixed in 
to make it smell of it when burnt. We were until lately at a loss 
to know what sort of wool the Yankees use to make Georgia plains 
of. It is a secret among themselves. We have on several occasions 
tried to separate the wool from the cotton in filling thread ; but fre- 
quently have found no staple in either the cotton or the wool. And 
poor as that article is, thousands of our Southern people have clothed 
their negroes with it. And so much has the competition worked 
against the sale of the honestly made half-woollen Georgia plains, 
that one of our most intelligent and enterprising Georgia manu- 
facturers deemed it expedient, and adopted the plan, of mixing dyed 
cotton waste with his wool—contrary, we think, to sound policy, for 
the Southern people will most assuredly come to their senses in the 
course of time, and compensate those who have expended their capi- 
tal and so faithfully spent their lives in industrious efforts to enable 
the South to stand on her own bottom. , 

We sometimes almost despair, aud find ourselves ready to give up 
the South to Yankee rule, so far as the protection of domestic in- 
dustry depends on a preference being given to home-made goods. 

The indifference of Southern people is proverbial. Is it not a 
characteristic of the South, which is incurable? You may see it 
even in our exhibitions for the promotion of industry, and the ad- 
vancement inthe arts. It was very plainly shown at the last 
exhibition of the South Carolina Institute in the awarding of 
premiums. 

We have heard the question frequently asked, what is meant by 
the complimentary gift sawarded by that Institute? We suppose’them 
to convey the idea that the Institute is pleased with some small ex- 
hibitions of industry, not of sufficient importance to entitle them to a 
medal or diploma, which carry the seal of approbation of the in- 
stitution. 

In passing through the last fair, our attention was directed to tw 
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elegant coaches, one made in Columbia, by Messrs. Brennan & Car- 
roll, the other by John Artman, of Charleston. Also, a finely-made 
buggy by the latter. 

We could not help exulting, as we passed those three splendid 
specimens of Southern mechanical art and industry, that such things 
could be made at home, as well as anywhere else, and it cheered the 
heart to know that those three carriages made here, had saved the 
South two thousand dollars, and that they were evidences of much 
larger savings in future ; and the thought was irresistible, that, if the 
Institute could afford it, such specimens of elegant home manu- 
facture ought to be rewarded with a premium of fifty or a hundred 
dollars, at least. But looking over the list of premiums, we observe 
that the Columbia coach was awarded a silver medal, while Mr. 
Artman’s splendid nine-hundred-dollar coach took a diploma. Pour 
encouragement ; and a man by his side, Richard Lewis, of Charles- 
ton, received a silver medal for a carved Corinthian cap. 

There were also three specimens (a bale of each) of Southern-made 
yarn sent to the fair from three different factories. Neither of the 
exhibitors of yarn received a premium, while Messrs. Cohen, Willis 
& Co., were awarded a silver medal for a box of Yankee ready-made 
clothing. 

In looking over the whole list of premiums, the impression is 
irresistibly made on our mind that things are not exactly as they 
should be, and that the South Carolina Institute is not carrying out 
the design for which it was organized, and for which the State has 
contributed fifteen thousand dollars. 

With great deference to the excellent gentlemen who have the 
management of that institution, whom we know to be truly Southern 
in their feelings, we feel bound to give them a rap on the knuckles in 
common with the Southern people in general. 

If they have not the means to enable them to give such respectable 
premiums as to induce manufacterers to have their wares represented 
at their fairs, they should apply to the hotel-keepers and the mer- 
chants of Charleston for aid. They surely would not refuse ; for 
does not every exhibition bring with it tens of thousands of dollars te 
Charleston ? 

The last published list of premiums is so meagre as to scarcely 
compare with many lists which have been awarded at onr country 
village fairs. The very existence of the Institute depends on a re- 
vived spirit of enterprise, either among its members or those who are 
in the habit of exhibiting specimens of industry, and a more liberal 
distribution of cash in the way of premiums will, we think, be indis- 
pensable to the continued success of the Institute. If its managers 
expect particularly to stimulate home industry, they must award 
separate premiums for the best specimens of home-manufactured arti- 
cles. While they do that, they need not shut the door against speci- 
mens of Northern art and industry, But we do insist that foreign 
articles should not be allowed to overshadow Southern efforts at home 
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manufacture. If both be admitted in the exhibiticn, to which we do 
not object, award a premium for the dest Southern-made, and a sepa- 
rate premium for the dest Northern-made article. And although we 
approve highly of rewarding the ladies handsomely for their ingenious 
handy-work, we do think the high and conspicuous premiums should 
be awarded to leading articles of manufacture. 

A knitted quilt, a crochet shawl, painting on ivory, or carving 
eameos out of conch-shells, should not be placed in the front rank 
and receive premiums more valuable than a first or second class 
thousand-dollar coach, a steam stationary engine, a locomotive, a 
moveable steam saw-mill, a fine four-horse or two-horse road or farm 
wagon, a fine buggy, a cart, a wheelbarrow, of which thousands come 
from the North, the cost of freight equal to the first outlay, a bale of 
Southern-made linsey, osnaburgs, sheetings and shirtings, cotton yarn, 
fine specimens of machine-made panel doors, the best lot of machine- 
made sashes, blinds, &c., Southern-made paper, crockery, hats, shoes, 
harness, umbrellas, home-made shirts and other garments, book- 
binding and printing, lithography, cotton gins, tubs and buckets, 
brooms, ploughs and farming utensils generally, soap, candles, in fact, 
all Southern-made articles which are manufactured in such quantities 
as to be likely to enter into the commerce of the country, for it is 
home industry of this kind which will be the foundation of a direct 
Southern commerce with Europe. 

If our merchants are obliged to go to New-York for American 
goods, they will there purchase European goods. It is home industry 
that will make a city, and not foreign commerce alone. It is manu- 
facturing industry in a city, and in the country tributary to it, which 
will alone be able to enlarge its commerce, so as to build up a commer- 
cial emporium, and make a centre of trade for ourown South. Non- 
intercourse with the North will not accomplish that end, for we want 
the trade of the world. But while we sell our cotton aud buy from 
all nations, let us not forget that our power as a nation, or a people, 
an integral part of a nation, will depend on our economy and love 
for the protection of domestic industry. 


ART, 1X.—THE PRESS OF MISSISSIPPI—HISTORICAL SKETCH. 


{ Wuar is done for Mississippi by the author of the following paper, must be 
considered a very acceptable service to the people of that State, and we trust that 
the example will be imitated in other quarters. Will not intelligent gentlemen 
in the several Southern States be at the pdins to collect the material, and prepare 
similar sketehes in regard to those States? Our pages are opento them. The 
field is full of interest.—Ep. ] 

Tue first printing press introduced in Mississippi was put up in 
Warren county, in the latter part of the last century. It stood in 
the United States fort, situated on what is now known as Fort Hill, 
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about one mile north of the present limits of the eity of Vicksburg, 
on the then western boundary of our national domain. The owner 
of the press was Andrew Marschalk, the “ father of the typographic 
art in Mississippi.” In a letter addressed by him to L. A. Besancon, 
Esq. (then the editor of the Natchez ‘Free Trader”’ ), a short time before 
his death, he gives a brief history of the early press in this State, 
which, being the most authentic, deserves a place here. ‘The follow- 
ing is the letter : 
“ Wasnineton, Sept. 2, 1837. 

“TL, A. Besancon, Esa. : 

* Dear Sir: The first press in Mississippi was a small mahogany one, brought 

by me from London, in September, 1790. It was out of my possession for six 

ears. When ordered to this (then) territory (I was an officer in the United 

tates army) in the year '97-'98, I regained possession of it, and obtained a small 
font of type—say thirty pounds—and while at the Walnut Hills, printed a ballad, 
‘The Galley Slave’ Great excitement was caused in Natchez by the knowledge 
of a press being in the country, and strong inducements were held out for me to 
remove to that place. Finally, I constructed a large press, capable of printing a 
foolscap sheet, and printed the territorial laws. This press was sold by me to 
Ben M. Stokes, and he commenced in Natchez and continued for some time the 
‘ Mississippi Gazette,’ on a foolscap sheet. This was some time in the summer 
of 1799, but he soon failed. 

“ About March or April, 1800, a Mr. Green, from Baltimore, brought a press to 
Natchez. I do not recollect the title of his paper; it ceased while I was at the 
North, and the press fell into the hands of James Ferrall, who, with one Moffatt, 
published a paper for a short time. 

“T arrived from Philadelphia the last of July, 1802, and commenced the ‘ Mis- 
sissippi Herald,’ I think, on the 26th of July of the same year. I cannot conve- 
niently lay my hand on the first volume, but send you, as a specimen of the pov- 
erty of those days. a small file of 1803-’4. I commenced on medium, but was 
reduced, for want of paper, to cap. * 

“T am yours, &c., 


“ Anprew MarscHaLx.” 


Col. B. L. C. Wailes, the president of the Historical Society of 
this State, informs me that he has in his possession a pamphlet of fifty- 
three pages, published in 1799. The Acts of the first and second ses- 
sions of the General Assembly of the Territory of Mississippi were 
published in Natchez in 1802, by D. Moffatt & Co. 

I have seen, in the State Library, a copy of the Acts passed at the 
second session of the General Assembly, in 1803. It was printed in 
1804, by Andrew Marschalk. The Acts were all signed by William 
Connor, as Speaker of the House, John Ellis, President of the Sen- 
ate, and William C. C. Claiborne, Governor. Among the Acts I 
noticed one approved on the 18th of November, 1803, entitled “ An 
Act to provide for the Printing and Promulgation of the Laws passed 
by the General Assembly, and the Journals of the same.” 

In 1809, a committee of the territorial legislature reported that 
they had made a contract with John Shaw, to print twenty-five copies 
of the joint rules for eight dollars. It will readily be imagined from 
this, that printing in those days, as at present, was not a profitable 
institution. 
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Andrew Marschelk, the first printer of Mississippi, was an ensign 
in Wayne’s army. On both sides he was of Dutch extraction. He 
entered the army during the administration of the elder Adams. 
Owing to some differences between himself and his brother officers, 
who were stationed at Walnut Hills, he was recalled. Preferring, 
however, to remain in Mississippi, he resigned. Having been bred 
up a printer, he removed to Washington, in Adams county, the seat 
of the territorial government, and started a paper called the “ Re- 
publican.” The success of this paper was not satisfactory, and he 
removed to Natchez and established the ‘ Gazette,” which, after 
undergoing many changes, became the ‘‘ Statesman and Gazette,” 
about the time of the Jackson and Adams excitement, when it be- 
eame the organ of the Jackson party. It was edited by several aspi- 
ring young politicians of that school, the principal one of whom was 
John F. H. Claiborne, then a law student in the office of Griffith & 
Quitman, now widely known as a scholar and .politician. After 
the election of President Jackson, Mr: Marschalk removed back to 
Washington, where he was appointed postmaster. He established a 
paper there called the “ Tablet,” but it did not last long. Mr. Mars- 
chalk continued to reside in Washingtou till his death, which occur- 
red in 1837. 

One of the earliest papers published in Natchez was * The Mes- 
senger,”” by Samuel and Timothy Terreli. They were North Caro- 
lina gentlemen of excellent character and ability, who came to the 
territory shortly after its organization ; they were stanch Jefferso- 
nian republicans, and their paper was edited with dignity and deco- 
rum. ‘The former of these gentlemen still survives, and resides, if I 
am correctly informed, in New-Orleaus. 

The “ Mississippi Republican” was established in Natchez in 1810, 
by Peter Isler. He was a native of Pennsylvania, and a man of pure 
morals and honorable character. “The Republican” succeeded “ The 
Messenger,” and was the organ of what was then known as the Jef- 
fersonian or Republican party, headed at that time in Mississippi by 
such men as Gen. Ferdinand Leigh Claiborne, George Poindexter, 
Cowles Mead, Wm. B. Shields, Chancellor Clarke, Edward Turner, 
Alexander Montgomery, and others equally prominent and influential 
—all now deceased—J udge Turner, the lust survivor, having depart- 
ed this life since | commenced these notes, Mr. Isler conducted a very 
able paper, but he was not successful, owing principally to a diseased 
physical constitution, under which he almost constantly labored, 
After leaving Natchez he removed to Jackson, where he shortly after- 
ward died. Some of his descendants still reside there, and one or two 
of them have recently had honorable connection with the press of 
that city. 

One of the ablest men connected with the territorial press was Dr. 
John Shaw; he conducted at one time a paper called ‘The Hal- 
cyon,” and afterward wrote extensively for the papers of Terrell and 
Isler. His style was rough, rasping, and vigorous, and his powers of 
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ridicule and satire were of the very highest order. He was also a 
poet of the Hudibrastic school, and was famous for epigrams and pas- 
quinades. He belonged to the Jeffersonian party, and, for the rea- 
sons mentioned, was greatly dreaded by his adversaries. He lived at 
Natchez, and afterward at Greenville, in Jefferson county, once a gay, 
refined, and very thriving village, but now entirely extinct. Dr. 
Shaw was for a long time a member of the territorial legislature, 
and was also a member of the convention which framed the first 
constitution of the State of Mississippi. He died during the session 
of that body, in 1817. 

** The Statesman”’ was established in Natchez, by the Jackson Com- 
mittee, and was first published by a Mr. Doyle, an Irish gentleman 
of education, but its business affairs were badly conducted, and it was 
united with ‘* The Gazette,” Marschalk’s paper. 

“The Southern Galaxy” was established at Natchez, by Cyrus 
Griffin. He was a Northern gentleman, and a brilliant, caustic, and 
satirical writer. He was an Adamsman. At one time he was con- 
nected with “* The Vicksburg Whig.” He died in 1837. 

In 1825, James K. Cook started ‘*The Ariel” in Natehez. Take 
it altogether, it was one of the best papers ever published in Missis- 
sippi. Cook was born in Adams county, under the Spauish govern- 
ment ; he inherited a large estate, which he spent improvidently ; 
afterward he turned editor, and his paper was the organ of the Adams 
party, which, I have the authority of a very distinguished historian 
and Uittérateur for saying, at that time embraced most of the wealth of 
Natchez, Adams county, and the river country generally. His paper 
obtained a large circulation, and, judging from the files I have seen 
in the State Library, it was well deserved—it being an interesting 
sheet, full of readable articles and news items, with the matter well 
arranged. Mr. Cook was not a polished, but always a sensible and 
well-informed writer. After the lapse of a few years, he changed the 
name of his paper to ‘*The Natchez.” Soon after he retired from 
the press, and subsequently removed to Brooklyn, where he closed his 
life. He died within the past few years. It is said that the only 
contributions to the press of the North from his pen, were in defence: 
of the traduced institutions of the South. 

The first number of ‘*The Mississippi Free Trader and Natchez 
Gazette” appeared on the 4th of August, 1835. It was published by 
Messrs. Rusk, Stanton & Besancon. It was founded by the Demo- 
cratic party. The two former proprietors soon sold out, and L. A. 
Besancon became the sole owner. It was a paper of much influence,. 
and under the management of Besancon, was always conservative. 
It passed from his hands, however, to T. A. S. Doniphan, and Hon.. 
J. F. H. Claiborne became its editor. It was afterward sold to Maj. 
Richard Elward, and after passing through various hands it came 
into the possession of the present owners. (ren. Wm. W. W. Wood 
is its present editor. 

**The Natchez Courier” succeeded ‘ The Southern Galaxy,” its. 
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name being changed while owned by P..W. Mellen, Esq. It has 
changed hands frequently. Mellen sold out in 1836 to Black & Van 
Winkle. The latter soon sold out to the former. It afterward passed 
into the hands of C. 8. Smith, Baldwin & Risk, J. M. Duffield, M. 
N. Prewitt, Wm. R. Adams, and Giles M. Hillyer, by which latter 
gentleman it is now conducted. It has always been a stanch advo- 
cate of conservative Whig principles. 


THE VICKSBURG PRESS. 


Notwithstanding the first printing press in the State was erected 
within the borders of the county of Warren, it was a full quarter of 
a century after before a newspaper was started. The first paper ever 
published in Vicksburg made its appearance on Wednesday, the 9th 
day of March, 1825. It was called “The Republican,” and published 
by Wm. H. Benton. It was printed on a quarter medium sheet, and 
was a very creditable specimen of typography for the time. The latest 
dates in that issue were fifteen days old from New-Orleans; a striking 
contrast with the present advantages of the Vicksburg dailies, when 
the magnetic telegraph transmits the news with lightning rapidity, 
and the mails, about the tardiness of which we so much complain, 
come through now in fewer hours than it then took days. 

“The Vicksburg Register,” now “The Vicksburg Whig,” was 
started in May, 1830. It was owned by John M. Henderson & Co. 
On the 5th of July, 1830, Mr. M. Shannon purchased an interest in 
the concern, and has ever since that time been connected with its 
fortunes, since 1842 as sole proprietor. Hon. Wm. Mills, at pres- 
ent residing in Marshall county, was its first editor. In 1831, Mr. 
Mills purchased the interest of Mr. Henderson in the concern. Mr. 
H. was at that time clerk of the circuit court of Warren county. 
He is still living in Marshall, Texas. In 1834, Mr. Mills sold his 
interest to Cyrus Griffin, Esq. Mr. G. edited the paper until the 
1st of January, 1837, when he sold out to F. A. Tyler. Mr. Griffin 
retired to his plantation on the Sunflower, and died in the summer of 
1837. Mr. Tyler edited the paper for two years, when he sold out 
to Wm. H. McCardle. Mr. Tyler removed to Yallabusha county, 
and practised law for a few years, wheu he entered the ministry of 
the Presbyterian church. He is now editing a paper devoted to the 
interests of his denomination, at Memphis, Tenn. 

On the accession of Mr. McCardle to the paper, its name was 
changed to “ The Vicksburg Whig.” In July, 1842, McCardle sold 
out to Mr. Shannon, who thenceforward became the sole proprietor. 
R. E. Hammett, Esq., at that time, became the editor ; he continued 
in that capacity till January, 1845, when he was succeeded by the 
Hon. Alex. H. Arthur, late senator from Warren county. Mr. 
Hammett was a brothey to Dr. Wm. Hammett, of Washington 
county, formerly a member of Congress from this district. . He was 
predisposed to a pulmonary disease, from which he suffered for a long 
time, and died a few years ago at his brother’s residence. 
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Mr. Arthur edited “The Whig” until the close of the year 1848, 
wher he was succeeded by J. E. Carnes. Mr. Carnes is now a min- 
ister of the M. E. Church South, and is the editor of ‘‘ The Texas 
Christian Advocate,” at Galveston. Mr. Carnes was succeeded by 
the late Rufus K. Arthur, who filled the editorial chair till his death, 
in the summer of 1855. 

Mr. R. K. Arthur was succeeded by a former editor, Major Wm. 
H. McCardle, who occupied the post till August, 1857. After 
a brief intermission, during which time the place was filled tempora- 
rily by the Hon. Walter Brooke, formerly U. 8. Senator, he was suc- 
ceeded by the present editor. 

A paper called “ The Mississippi Advocate,” published by James 
R. Marsh, was started in Vicksburg, in the fall of 1831, but was 
purchased shortly afterward by the proprietors of “ The Whig.” 

“The Vicksburg Sentinel” was at one time one of the most influ- 
ential papers in the State. It was merged into “ The Sun” a few 
years ago. It has numbered among its editors some of the finest 
minds in the State ; but a most remarkable fatality has followed most 
of them, which has rendered its history melancholy but interesting. 
The paper was founded in 1837, by Dr. James Hagan and Dr. Willis 
E. Green, a brother of the celebrated editor and politician, Gen. Duff 
Green. It was started as a State Rights paper, of the Calhoun 
school—in other words, it espoused the cause of the Nullifiers. It 
soon became a regular Democratic paper, and was famous for the 
violence with which it supported the Democratic organization, and 
the bitterness with which it assailed its adversaries. Dr. Green was 
not long connected with it, and on his retirement Dr. Hagan became 
the sole editor. Dr. Hagan was engaged in several street fights, but 
he fought but one duel, with an editor of “The Vicksburg Whig,” 
Gen. Wm. H. McCardle, now a citizen of Vicksburg, in which the 
latter was wounded at the second fire. He was killed in 1842, ina 
street rencontre, by Daniel W. Adams, of Jackson, then a member of 
the same political party. The difficulty was occasioned by an article 
in Hagan’s paper, reflecting on the father of Mr. Adams. During 
the editorship of Dr. Hagan he was assisted at one time by Isaac C. 
Patridge, the father of the present editor of ‘‘ The Vicksburg Whig,” 
who died in Natchez, of yellow fever, in 1839. He was afterward 
assisted by Dr. J. S. Fall, who had several fights, in one of which 
with T. E. Robbins, Esq., of bis own party, he was wounded. Dr. 
Fall is now living in this section of the State. 

Dr. Hagan was succeeded, as editor, by D. J. Brennan, his execu- 
tor. Mr. Brennan edited the paper but a short time, when he was 
succeeded by James Ryan, an Irishman of talent. He was killed in 
a duel by R. E. Hammet, then editor of “ The Whig.” Ryan was 
succeeded by Walter Hickey, of Natchez. He had several difficul- 
ties, and was wounded repeatedly. In a rencontre with Dr. Maclin, 
of this city, the latter was killed. After retiring from the paper, Mr. 
Hickey was himself killed in Texas. A man by the name of John 
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Lavins, who had been the publisher during Hickey’s editorship, suc- 
ceeded Hickey as editor. During his connection with ‘‘ The Senti- 
nel’’ he was imprisoned by Judge Coulter, of the circuit court, in 
consequence of the course of his paper. After leaving Vicksburg he 
went to Hernando, in De Soto county, and established a paper there. 
“The Sentinel” then passed into the hands of Messrs. Jenkins & 
Jones, being edited by the former gentleman. He was killed in a 
street fight by Henry A. Crabbe, at that time a young lawyer of 
Vicksburg. Crabbe, a few years ago, was murdered in Sonora, to- 
gether with a party of other Americans. Mr. F C. Jones succeeded 
Jenkins, but he did not long remain connected with the paper. Jones 
drowned himself not long since, between Vicksburg and New-Orleans. 

Jones was succeeded by Dr. McConnell, who conducted the paper 
during the celebrated Union campaign of 1851. On his retirement 
it passed into the hands of Demosthenes Walker, Esq., then a mem- 
ber of the Vicksburg bar, now deceased. McConnell is now a prac- 
tising physician in Hinds county. Mr. Walker sold to Lester & Bon- 
sall. Mr. Lester soon sold out to John M. Jewell, and the firm be- 
came Bonsall & Jewell. In a short time Jewell purchased Bonsall’s 
interest. After conducting the paper for more than a year, Jewell 
disposed of it to Edward Pickett. Mr. Pickett, in turn, sold out to 
Wm. W, W. Wood, now of ‘“‘The Natchez Free Trader,” and removed 
to Memphis, where he now resides. Gen. Wood sold out to Messrs. 
Royal & Dickey, who soon disposed of the concern to Messrs. Roy & 
McCullum, of “The Vicksburg Sun.” Mr. Royal is now connected 
with a paper in Galveston, Texas. 

Several campaign papers were started at different times, which, 
after the accomplishment of the objects of their foundation, soon dis- 
appeared from the field of journalism, ‘The first of these was “ The 
Constitutionalist,’ published as a Native American paper by J. R. 
Creecy. It was published in 1848 or’44. (The inability of the 
writer to find a file of the paper, renders it possible that there may 
be a mistake in the date.) ‘‘ The Constitutionalist” was followed by 
“ The Southern Intelligencer,” which was started by W. H. Hurst. 
It did not last long, and was finally merged into ‘* The Sentinel.” 

“The True Issue” was started during the Union campaign of 1851, 
by Messrs. Horace H. Miller and Charles L Buck, both now mem- 
bers of the bar of Vicksburg. While editing “ The True Issue,” Mr. 
Miller, who had previously served in the Mexican war as captain of 
one of the companies of the first regimeat, was appointed by Presi- 
dent Fillmore as chargé d'affaires to Bolivia. After the discontinu- 
ance of the paper, Mr. Buck was elected to the legislature, and has 
since served several sessions in both branches. 

‘*The American Times” was started in 1855, as the organ of the 
American party, then just organized in this State. Its editor was 
John 8. Byrne 

“The True Southron,” an “independent Southern Rights” jour- 
nal, started by Gen. Wm. H. McCardle, purchased the material of 
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* The Times.” ‘The Trae Southron,” after having been carried on 
about two years, was finally merged into “The Sun.” 

“The Southern Sun” was removed to Vicksburg from Yazoo City. 
Its editors were W. D. Roy and James L. McCullum. These gentle- 
men purchased ‘‘ The Sentinel” office, and merged the latter into 
“The Son.” It is now the Democratic organ of Vicksburg. Coi., 
Roy was killed in a rencontre with Daniel J. Sheppard, formerly 4 
clerk in his office, the particulars of which are still fresh in the minds 
of the public. J. L. MeCullum is now the sole editor. 

“ The Evening Citizen” is the first afternoon daily ever published 
in Vicksburg. Its founder is James M. Swords. Its first editor was 
John S. Byrne, formerly of “‘ The Times.’ Mr. Byrne filled for sev- 
eral years the office of mayor of the city of Vicksburg. He was also 
a popular orator of some celebrity. He died in April last. He was 
succeeded by Edmund J. McGarr, Esq., the present editor. 

“The Mississippian,” the present central organ of the Democrati¢ 
party, was first started in Vicksburg. It was founded in 1831, by 
Messrs. Foote & Catlett. Its editor was the Hon. Henry S. Foote, 
then a rising young member of the Vicksburg bar. It was first print- 
ed in the office of ‘‘ The Vicksburg Whig” (then “The Register’’). 
After being published for some months in the city of Vicksburg, it 
was removed to Clinton, then the capital of the State. Soon after 
it was purchased from Gov. Foote by Col. George R. Fall, who re- 
moved it to Jackson. Col. Fall published it for a number of years. 
It then passed into the hands of Messrs. Volney E. & B. D. Howard. 
The former of these gentlemen has since been a member of Congress 
from Texas, and is now a leading lawyer and politician in California. 
Mr. — Lester, C. M. Price, and Col. M. D. Haynes (now State 
treasurer), have at different times been connected with its editorial 
department. It is now, and has been for ten years, edited by Major 
EK. Barksdale, who stands, deservedly, in the front rank of Southern 
politicians. 

TuE Jackson Press.—My notes on the press of Jackson are very 
imperfect, Nearly every gentleman connected with the press of that 
place has removed from Jackson, rendering it extremely difficult to 
get any correct information on the subject. “The State Rights 
Banner” was started in 1834, by C. C. Mayson. It was discontinued 
in 1837. “The Southron” was established in 1838, by Amos R. 
Johnston, now one of the most prominent lawyers and politicians of 
the State. ‘ The True Issue” was the name of a paper published in 
1840, by Alex. K. McClung, who afterward distinguished himself as 
lieutenant-colonel of the Mississippi regiment in Mexico. He has 
since deceased. Various campaign papers have been published in 
Jackson, of the history of which I have been unable to gain any in- 
formation. ‘The Flag of the Union,” lately the central organ of 
the Whig party, was started in 1850, by Pickett & Palmer. A few 
years after it passed into the hands ef Hon. Wilson A. Purdom, late 
mayor of Jackson, who sold it to W, P. Donnell, who in turn sold 
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it to Messrs. Pardom & Coffee, who merged it into “ The Eagle of the 
South,” lately discontinued. 

East Mississtrpt.—The first paper started east of Pearl river, 
south of Columbus, was “ The Paulding Clarion.” It was started in 
1837, by Wm. Need and James Duncan. Need was a man of talent 
and a fine writer. When last heard from he was editing a paper in 
Panama, Central America. Duncan has since died. In about six 
months these gentlemen sold out to John J. McRae, late governor 
of the State, and now Congressman from the fifth district. In 1839, 
Gov. McRae sold out to Simeon R. Adams, who conducted the paper 
with great success until his death, a few weeks since. It is now con- 
ducted by Mr. James G. Markham, for the benefit of the family of 
Mr. Adams. 

The first paper ever started in Columbus was commenced in 1833, 
by a Mr. Mitchell; it was called ** The State Advocate,” and Gen. 
E. L. Acee was its first editor. The paper supported the alministra- 
tion of Gen. Jackson till after the removal of the deposits, when it 
changed its tone. Auother paper was then started, called “The 
Southern Argus,” which supported George Poindexter and the nulli- 
fication doctrines of John C. Calhoun. The regular Democracy (not 
then given to such extreme measures as now) determined to have an 
organ of their own, and a company of them purchased out Mitchell 
and started “The Democratic Press,” in 1836. Its first editor was 
James H. Tracey, Esq. He was a scholar and a man of talents, and 
held the position but a few months, and in January, 1837, he was 
succeeded by the late H. H. Worthington. Mr. W. changed its name 
to “Columbus Democrat,” and continued its leading editor till his 
death, a few months ago. During his editorial career he was fre- 
quently assisted in the editorial management by various gentlemen— 
among them the Hon. Wm. Barksdale, the present Congressman from 
the third district, and the Hon. Wm. S.: Barry, ex-Congressman from 
the same district. In 1858, the name of the paper was changed to 
** Mississippi Democrat,” which it has since retained. It is now 
edited by a son of the late proprietor, Wm. H. Worthington, Esq. 

Oruer Sections. --The first paper established in the Chickasaw pur- 
chase, was “‘ The Pontotoc Register.” It was started by Charles A. 
Bradford. He was by birth a Pennsylvanian, and in early life a 
clerk in the Pension office, at Washington city. The material was 
owned by a Democratic association in Pontotoc. 

The first paper published in the Choctaw purchase was started in 
Yallabusha county. It was founded by E Perey Howe, and was 
styled “ The Tuscahomian.” 

Generat Remarxs.—The oldest living editor in the State is the 
Hon. J. H. F. Claiborne, of Bay St. Louis. The prominent position 
he has filled in the public eye for thirty years, renders extended no- 
tice unnecessary. As an editor, politician, Congressman, historian, 
and scholar, he has sustained high rank. He is a native of Natchez, 
and it was there his first budding genius was divulged, and while yet 
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a boy he began to wield the pen which has since added lustre to the 
Mississippi press. At the age of twenty-one he was elected to the 
legislature from the county of Adams, and was repeatedly re-elected. 
He afterward removed to Madison county, and was elected to Con- 
gress twice, but was finally defeated in the memorable contest with 
the late S. S Prentiss. Next he returned to the tripod, and became 
editor of “The Natchez Free Trader.” After the electioi of Presi- 
dent Polk he removed to New-Orleans, and repeatedly contributed to 
the columns of several of the leading journals of that city. About ten 
_ years ago he removed to Hancock county, in this State, and retired 
from the press and from politics, directing his attention exclusively to 
literary pursuits. 

“ The Life and Times of Sam Dale, the Mississippi Partisan,” has’ 
appeared from his pen ; and ‘‘ The Life of General Quitman” is now 
in press. He is also engaged on a “ History of Mississippi,” which 
we trust his useful life will be spared long enough to finish. 

Col. Claiborne was always an active partisan of the Democratic 
school, and has contributed in his lifetime over $10,000 toward pro- 
moting the honorable prosperity of his party. While thus firm and 
inflexible as a party man, it has been said of him that he ‘‘ never said 
a rude thing of an opponent, nor hesitated to defend one when un- 
justly assailed.” 

The oldest living publisher in the State is Marmaduke Shannon, of 
*'The Vicksburg Whig” His connection with the press runs back 
thirty years, and all that time with the same paper. He is a man of 
indomitable energy and will, and to those causes more than to any 
otber is due the success of his journal. The relations existing be- 
tween him and the writer precludes more being said. He is a native 
of Ohio, and fifty-four years of age. 

The oldest active editor now in “ harness,” is George W. Harper, 
of “ The Raymond Gazette.” He has been connected with the press 
for sixteen years. His age is less than forty. 

The press has furnished to Mississippi nearly all of her leading poli- 
ticians. Wiiliam M. Gwin and Robert J. Walker were among its 
great patrons and promoters, though never publicly eonnected with 
any journal, ‘These gentlemen, and such other names as Henry S. 
Foote, J. F. H. Claiborne, John J. McRae, Wm. Barksdale, Wm. S. 
Barry, A. K. McClung, Walker Brooke, Amos R. Johnston, and 
others, will show the class of men she has trained up for the State’s 
service. To the bar she has furnished a long list of able names. In 
poetry and literature her sons have walked as among the truest chil- 
dren of genius. 


’ 
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ART. X.—COTTON-SEED PRODUCT OF THE SOUTH, 


In my communications on the subject of the manufacture of cotton 
seed’ into oil and cake, published in the Review of July and August, 
1859, I made several points which I now reproduce revised and cor- 
rected to this date :— 

1. That the cotton crop of 1858-9 reached 3,800,000 bales, worth 
probably $180,000,090, which, at the high price per pound it com- 
manded, was a profit of $27,000,000. This was on an estimate of 
15 per cent. profit, which of course would not be reached at the 
usually lower price which cotton bears. 

2. That 6,400lbs. cotton in seed will produce 2.000lbs. cotton 
fibre, which, of course, will leave as seed and lint adhering to it, 
4,400lbs. The hull and lint constitute nearly one half of this 
weight, leaving at least 2,200lbs. kernel. This amount of kernel 
yields by pressure 964 gallons oil, and 1,540lbs. oil-cake. Dixon 
H. Lewis, of Alabama—see De Bow’s Statistics, vol. i., page 165 
—makes the per-centage of cotton-seed to the crop greater than I as- 
sign it. 

3,800,000 bales of cotton, at 500lbs. to the bale, is 1,900,000,000 
Ibs. of fibre, the cotton-seed to which would be more than four 
thousand millions of pounds, or 2,000,000 tons. At least one half 
of this being kernel, there would be a yield, at 90 gallons to the ton, 
of 90,000,000 gallons of oil, leaving a residue of oil-cake weighing 
770,000 tons. 


Value of 90,000,000 gallons oil, at 60 cents per gallon... . . .$54,000,000 
“ 770,000 tons cake, at $25 perton.... ........45. 19,250,000 
$73,250,000 


I put cotton-seed oil at 60 cents, although lard oil and coal oil, at 
present its only competitors, command an average of 80 cents per 
gallon, because the recent working of oil wells in Pennsylvania may 
reduce the price of cotton-seed oil, which is at present 80 cents. But 
I am by no means certain that the Pennsylvanian oil will at all 
interfere with this article, being greatly its inferior in most of the 
properties for which oil is valuable. 

As to the value of the cake, it may be safely assumed that there is 
no species of food for cattle or horses in market, which can be bought 
at less than $1 25 per 100Ibs., the value assigned here. 

The oil made from cotton-seed, when purified and refined, has the 
color, transparency, and taste of olive oil, and has precisely the same 
character for pharmaceutical and lubricatory uses. It has the property 
of resisting cold to a remarkable degree, remaining limpid at 30° 
Fahrenheit, and quite fluid at 20°, hardening only at 8° to 10°. It 
is not a volatile oil like coal oil or ordinary burning fluid, but a 
fixed oil like lard, sperm, or olive oil, and therefore does not explode. 
It gives a brighter light, and burns longer than lard oil, which is 
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owing to the entire absence of the gum which always exists in lard, 
‘and for this reason it is a better lubricator than lard oil. Coal oil is 
of the lowest value among lubricating oils, owing to its volatility. 
It must be recollected, also, that while there is no finer illuminating oil 
than that of coal, its use is absolutely restricted to stationary lamps, 
and it can only be burned in such as are especially adapted to its 
nature, while cotton-seed oil can- be used in every existing descrip- 
tion of amps. For all these reasons I assign cotton-seed oil a higher 
value than any other oil manufactured in the United States. 

I now come to the oil-cake. ‘This, as an article of food for cattle, 
is greatly superior to flax-seed oil-cake, with which it seems natural 
to compare it. The use of flax-seed oil-cake as food for cows, can- 
not long be persisted in without impairing the richness, flavor, and 
color of the milk, and it can only be used alternately with other 
food ; but the cotton-seed cake can be fed to advantage without any 
necessity for change. 

I say nothing of the facility of preparing the cake for use, which 
is done simply by soaking it over night in water. This cannot be 
done with flax-seed cake, ‘which requires to be ground, as grain, be- 
fore it can be fitted for use. 

It may be asked, these things being so, why are they now revealed 
for the first time? To this I reply, that for the last thirty-five years, 
if not longer, it has been known that cotton-seed abounded in both 
oil and oil-cake, and repeated efforts have been made to extract them 
from the kernel to advantage. But till recently, the only method of 
reaching the oil was by crushing the seed as with flax-seed, and as 
this me thod saturated the hull and lint with the oil, the process had 
to be given up as unproductive. 

Within two or three years, Wm. R. Fee, of Cincinnati, whose 
attention as an oil miller has been long directed to this subject, has 
succeeded in constructing a cotton-seed huller upon a new and differ- 
ent principle. I annex a description furnished me by the ingenious 
inventor at my own request : 


“ The ordinary cotton-seed hullers subject the seed to a grinding action, which 
so packs the hulls, fibres, and kernels, together, that it is impossible to separate 
them in the process of screening. The grinding action sometimes forms rolls, 
which are held together by the cotton fibres. When grooved cylinders are em- 
ployed, the grooves usually fill as they pass under the opposing concave, and re- 
main full till they again emerge from the concave, when the crushed seed falls in 
Jumps. Itnot unfrequently happens that hulling mills choke up so as to re- 
quire separation of the parts for cleaning, and it has been found utterly impossible 
to hull damp seed. This very defective mode of hulling renders the subsequent 
screening imperfect, and occasions a great loss of oil. Some of the oil being ex- 
pressed by the grinding action, is absorbed by the porous hulls and the fibres of 
cotton, and lost in the screening. Another portion is wasted in the fragments of 
kernels, which are screened out with the hulls. 

** The object of the invention here iliustrated, is to overcome the above-men- 
tioned difficulties, by cutting the seeds open in such a manner that the divided 
kernels fall clean from the hull, having cut surfaces to which neither the cotton 
fibres nor hulls will adhere, consequently the screening process can be perfect. 
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The invention consists of cutting edges with deep intervening furrows, which 
will hull the seed by a clear cut, instead of a grinding or crushing action. 

“ As the cutting edges of the cylinder pass those on the concave, the seeds are 
cut completely open—one part of each seed being carried forward by the cutting 
edges on the cylinder, and the other part being knocked backward by the edges 
of the concave. When the seeds are thus cut open, the force of the blow and 
consequent recoil of the hull by its own elasticity, throws most of the kernels out 
of the hulls. The stroke of the huller also drives the broken seeds violently 
against the sides of the deep furrows, so'as to complete the operation o! knocking 
the kernels out of the hulls. That portion of the seed which passes the first 
stroke of the concave uncut, has ajtendency to ride up the inclined plane of the 
furrows till the seeds are caught by the succeeding cutting edges. This tendency 
of the seeds to the cutting edges is produced in part by the reversed position of 
the two sets of inclined planes, and in part by the gravitation of the seeds, but 
chiefly by the action of the air, to which a whirling and sucking action is given 
by the motion of the cylinder. In working the machine, the high speed of the 
= drives the seeds through so fast, that choking is believed to be impos- 

e. 

* This mill and screen can be attached to the same power that drives the cot- 
ton gin. It requires four to five horse power to drive it, and two hands to tend 
it, one to feed the mill, and one to keep the hulls from the screen. It will hull 
and screen one ton per hour, ready for the press, fifty per cent. of which is 
kernels, and will yield forty gallons of oil. 

‘| am also mcnufacturing a large-sized hulling mill, for oil manufacturers, 
which will hull three tons of seed per hour. Having two years successful 
experience in manufacturing cotton seed oil, to any person purchasing a hul- 
ler, I will give full instruction in the business generally. 

“Wm. R. Fen, Cincinnati, Ohio.” 


Mr. Fee has also invented an hydraulic press for manufacturing oil 
from cotton-seed, which is as far superior to all other oil presses in effi- 
ciency and economy, as his huller surpasses all other hullers. It is 
also protected by a patent ; and he is now prepared to furnish it as 
an adjunct to this new and important business. 

These hullers have been already in operation in New-Orleansand St. 
Louis, and are now being put up in Memphis, and one or two points 
in Texas. They are also about to be put into operation in Dayton 
and Cincinnati, Ohio, and the only limit to their rapidly-increasing 
use, is the uncertanty which exists as to the obtaining an ample sup- 
ply of cotton-seed as raw material. 

Mr. Fee is a manufacturer of oil, in which pursuit he has been en- 
gaged for the last three years, but prefers devoting his whole time and 
energies in putting into active and general employment his seed hul- 
lers and oil presses, and other machinery connected with oil manufac- 
ture, which he feels are of sufficient importance to claim his undivi- 
ded attention. He is able, therefore, not only to appreciate the value 
of these improvements, but to point out to those who may wish to 
engage in the manufacture of this oil, the most efficient and economi- 
cal modes, not only of making, but of purifying and refining the crude 
article. 

In the views which I presented to the cotton-planters of the South 
in my former article, | contemplated merely the disposal of cotton- 
seed by the cotton-grower to the manufacturer. In reviewing this 
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topic in the light which has been spread in the discussion of the sub- 
Ject, and the gradual opening of the manufacture at St. Louis, New- 
Orleans, and Memphis, I am now convinced that it is the duty and 
interest of each planter to manufacture his own oil and cake for himself. 
He has the raw material on the spot, always ready and available, cai 
use the hulls and waste for fuel to his engine ; can make these articles 
at a season when he has comparative leisure, and for these various rea- 
sons can manufacture it more profitably than an individual who pays — 
charges for transportation, and is half the time, as is now and will be 
for years the case, out of seed to supply his mills. Moreover, and of 
higher importance to the planter, he needs all the feed for cattle and 
horses that he can create. 

If it be conceded what no business man will dispute, that it is 
sound policy for the sugar planter to make his sugar and molasses 
himself, rather than ship off the cane when cut to be manufactured 
elsewhere, it will hardly be denied that the same reasons equally de- 
mand that the cotton-seed raiser should make his own oil and oil- 
cake, It is needless to press the absurdity of a contrary course. 

I find that the articles J wrote heretofore on this subject have made 
that profound impression throughout the South which the magnitude 
of the pecuniary interests they relate to and discuss, naturally ex- 
cite, and numbers desire to engage in this mannfacture, who are 
anxious to obtain more specific direct knowledge of the capacity of 
the machinery referred to, by personal inspection and inquiry in the 
case, a8 well as to witness the manufacturing processes, This they 
cannot obtain from the manufacturer of oj] and oil-cake, whose in- 
terest is to monopolize the seed, and keep new operators out of the 
market ; access to their machinery and its operations, has been, here- 
tofore, in all cases refused to all inquirers. It is needless to say how 
greatly the introduction and extension of this manufacture, so vital 
to Southern prosperity, has been retarded up to thjs time, 


ART. XL—NACHASH CANAAN AND THE NEGRO IDENTICAL. 


In Hebrew, the radical words are mostly drawn from the ab- 
stract world of mind. In other languages, they are the representa- 
tives of visible or tangible objects of the material world, and are 
transferred by figure to things abstract and intellectual. Thus the 
Greek word for fire and the Latin word for flame are transferred by 
figure to represent the abstractions, called a fever and an inflamma- 
tion. Fire and flame give names to these abstractions, In the in- 
stances mentioned, the names, drawn from material objects and ap- 
plied to abstractions, lead to grave errors, because the most danger- 
ous fevers and inflammations are not always the hottest. In the 
Hebrew this liability to be deceived by words is avoided by the ori- 
ginal words being made, in the first instance, to represent the abstract 
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and intellectual, while the objects of the material world receive their 
names therefrom. Hence the Hebrew names of material objects are 
significant, ‘The name given to the creature which beguiled Eve 
was Nachash, because that word represented the abstract idea of 
serpent-worshipping, of hissing and being charmed by serpents—of 
viewing attentively, as a snake views a bird—cunning, subtlety and 
deceit, blackness, and a legible sign of genealogy. The word, v3 
Cush, applied to the Nachash or black race, was not expressive 
enough, and not sufficiently definite to prevent mistakes, because all 
the black and dark-skinned races were not serpent-worshippers or 
servile beings of the snake, or any other creature. Many of them 
were bold and warlike, although black. They had Caucasian fea- 
tures, high nose, thin lips, and were not prognathous in the anatomi- 
eal construction of their heads and their faces. The term Cush was 
applied to the latter class of black men, while the prognathous black 
men, the serpent-worshippers, received the name of Canaan imme- 
diately after the flood. It was not an arbitrary name given to them, 
or derived from the country they inhabited, but was derived from 
one of those original words in the Hebrew language, which had 
already been invented to represent the abstract ideas of submission 
to slavery without resistance, and with a good will, as the normal 
-effect of the pyschological organism of the Nachash race. The 
Hebrew word, which represents this abstract idea, is 922, Canah, 
Gesenius (in his Lexicon, Hebrew-Latin, third German edition) ren- 
ders the Kal form of the above mentioned word, by genu flexit—in 
genua procidet—depressus est animus ; literally in English—he bends 
the knee—he falls on his knees—his will is weak, or his mind is de- 
pressed. The Niphal form of the same verb is rendered, submisse se 
gessit—fractus est—submissit se. He acts submissively—he is broken 
—he submits voluntarily. Hence the race was called Canaan, be- 
cause there is no other race of people on earth with an organization 
of mind so essentially servile as to qualify them for the humble posi- 
tion of servant of servants. Ifthe word 922 had been used to con- 
struct a name for any other people, the name would have been a 
misnomer, and inapplicable—whereas it fits the negro exactly. It is 
a perfect Daguerreotype of the inner man—of the man who was to 
be servant of servants in all time to come. 

It has been upward of forty-two centuries since the servile race 
of men, existing then as now in the world, received a name with its 
psychology, or the natural history of its spiritual nature, written out 
in full, and enclosed in the name. After a vast deal of dear-bought 
experience, patient investigation, and diligent research, philosophers, 
divines, political economists, and statesmen, in the vanguard of 
human progress, are just beginning to arrive at a point whence 
they can perceive the momentous truth, that one portion of mankind 
is made to serve the other, and is, by its original, physical, ard men- 
tal organism, qualified for servitude, and nothing else. This great 
truth, pre-existing in the order*of God’s providence, which has cost 
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the human intellect the labor of many centuries to discover, was not 
only known to the writer of Genesis, but was represented in all its en- 
tirety by a single word in the Hebrew language. The word was 
932, Canah or Chanah, as above mentioned, representing an ab- 
stract psychological truth existing in nature, and was transferred by 
the addition of a single letter to the material world as a cognomen of 
the servile race thereon. 

The servile race transferred the name it bore to the particular 
geographical region it inhabited. While dwelling therein, mer- 
chants and traders, belonging to other types of mankind, came 
among them, and were, by the surrounding nations, called Canaanites 
from their location in the land of Canaan. When the children of 
Israel went in to possess the land which God had promised to 
Abraham’s seed, the true Canaanites made little or no resistance, 
but, in obedience to the psychological law of their nature, expressed 
in their name, became willing slaves of the invaders. A whole tribe 
of them, called the Gibeonites, were so anxious to occupy their nor- 
mal position—the position of servitude to the civilized white man— 
that they even resorted to artifice to obtain it. Joshua, however, 
did not find all the inhabitants of Canaan kneebenders, as the name 
imports. Hence he struck down, and exterminated all other types 
of mankind inhabiting the land of Canaan at the time of the invasion, 
except the genuine Canaanites themselves. Voltaire and the illumi- 
nati of the last century, believing that it was contrary to the first 
principles of natural religion, right, and justice, for one people to dis- 
possess another of their country, and to make slaves of them, unhesita- 
tingly declared that the Bible was a fable, and not a divinely-inspired 
book, for the very reason, that the authority for invading the land 
of Canaan, and reducing its inhabitants to servants of servants, was 
found in its pages. The abstract truth, existing in nature, that one 
type of mankind was physically and mentally constituted to find its 
happiness in the service of another, was hidden from Voltaire and 
the illuminati of the last century, as it even now is from the British 
populace, including a large number of the American people. That 
portion of the American people who have long had the negro race 
under their immediate observation, and have been experimenting in 
all manner of ways to improve its condition, are beginning to see 
the truth, that servitude to the white man is absolutely essential to 
the negro’s spiritual and temporal welfare. In view of that great 
truth, derived from experience, they see the mercy, justness, and 
goodness of God in ordering the Jews to take possession of the land 
of Canaan, and using them as a means of conferring innumerable 
blessings upon the idolatrous, unhappy free negroes residing therein, 
by placing them in their normal relation to civilized society—that of 
servitude to the white man. 

The language of geometry, algebra, and the modern calculus, is 
drawn from the world of mind, after the intellect had been well stored 
with abstract truths, and forms a medium of communication in abso- 
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lute philosophy, more laconic, and not liable to lead into error and 
altercations, as did the tetts drawn from the languages in use prior 
to the invention of the intellectual language. The Hebrew language 
is lost, in a great measure. Nothing remaitis of it but what is found 
in the Bible, and even that is only a dialect of the original. Yet in 
that remnant may be found abundant evidences of its having been 
a language derived from the abstract intellectual world, as the lan- 
guage now used in the higher branches of learning. ‘Time, place, 
and circumstances, do not mystify and bewilder the scientific natural- 
ists, because they use a language drawn from the world of mind. No 
matter in what part of the world plants or animals may be found, or 
what names they may bear in a diversity of times, in a diversity of 
countries, inhabited by a people speaking a diversity of languages, 
the scientific man has no difficulty in recognizing and identifying 
them. The language used in naming the plants and animals is an 
intellectual one, containing, in most cases, an abbreviated history of 
each enclosed in the name. So also the language used in giving a 
name to the creature which begniled Eve, was an intellectual one, 
enclosing sufficient information in the name to identify it with the 
human being subsequently called Canaan, who was to be servant of 
servants. This additional name or cognomen of the first or given 
name, Nachash, enclosed within it the psychology of the ‘‘ servant 
of servants,” and the primary truth that servitude was his normal 
position in society, and he was disqualified by his mental organism 
for any other. ‘Thus, in whatever nook or corner of the world he 
may be found, he can be, with as much certainty, identified by his 
original Hebrew name, as a botanist can identify a plant by its 
botanical name. Color is not essential for identifying the servant of 
servants called Canaan. Some of the most degenerate of Canaan- 
ites or negroes are white, instead of black, being what are called Al- 
binos—a degeneration of the black. There is a pure white marble 
negro, of full size, in Westminster Abbey, kneeling before the statue 
of the Right Hon. Mr. Fox. The chisel of the artist has given an 
admirable translation of the word from which the negro derived his 
Hebrew name. Slave in mind is chiselled in every lineament of 
his physiognomy. In bold contrast stands Mr. Fox, the marble 
speaking out “ freeman by nature,” in a voice as distinct, but not more 
so, than the marble of the other statue proclaims, “‘ slave by nature.” 
The word translated “ serpent” in the Bible bas long been a stum- 
bling-block in the road of Christianity. It has led vast multitudes 
to regard the first pages of the Book, purporting to contain the 
revealed Word of God, as a fable. But it so happens that the very 
terms found in the Bible, which have caused it to be suspected of 
being a fable of human invention, contain within them, when opened 
and examined, abstract truths as definite and precise as those con- 
tained in the terms used by the naturalist, the mathematician, and 
the chemist. Science is built on truths perceived by the intellect, or 
on truths and matters of fact learned from experience and observa- 
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tion. The nomenclature of any science is of subsequent formation to 
a knowledge of the truths and facts it treats of. As it progresses 
toward perfection, so does its nomenclature, until the names, signs, 
and symbols, adopted as its language, present to the mind positive 
and definite ideas of the things named or typified. The negro’s 
psychology, peculiar nature, and his adaptation to no other condition 
than that of servitude, were known before he received the name of 
Nachash and Canaan: because these names contain within them- 
selves a clear and brief history of the peculiar nature and character 
of that species of mankind. They tell us that the human beings 
thus named are serpent-worshippers—charmed by the serpent, possess 
great subtlety, are close observers and imitators, and exercise magi- 
cal powers over one another; that they are slaves by nature, and fit 
for no other condition than that of servitude, and that if not made 
to serve the white man, they will serve the devil, by using the ophis 
or serpent as the medium for the transmission of their muster’s (the 
devil’s) orders. 

It was a want of knowledge of the negro character, which pre- 
vented theologians and biblical commentators and translators, from 
understanding what God had revealed in regard to negroes. In 
fact they knew so little about them as to have mistaken them for 
white men, blackened from exposure to the sun, and degraded by 
slavery since the Bible was written. Even Nott and Gliddon, in 
their ‘“‘ Types of Mankind,” were so sure that nothing had been re- 
vealed in the Bible to identify Canaan, the servant of servants, with 
the negroes in the United States, that they gave, on the 127th page of 
their work, what they called * an Egyptian artistic idea of a Canaan- 
ite,’ in basrelief, executed twelve hundred years before the Christian 
era, in proof that the Canaanite had no resemblance to the knee- 
bender, the submissive and docile American negro. This basrelief 
proved nothing, as it was executed fully a thousand years after the 
Canaan, the submissive kneebender, mentioned in Scripture, and his 
race ceased to be a prominent part of the population of the land of 
Canaan. Canaan did not derive his name from any geographical 
locality, but from his own psychology or spiritual nature, which com- 
pels him to be servant of servants to every other race of men that 
he has ever come in juxtaposition with on every part of the earth’s 
surface. 

At page 496 of the same work, “ Types of Mankind,” the doe- 
trine, that I was the first to declare, some twenty years ago, in a 
publication entitled, “Canaan identified in the Ethiopean,” is de- 
nounced as “a doctrine which has the double misfortune of being: 
physiologically and historically impossible, as well as wholly anti- 
biblical.” The facts contained in the essay, eniitled, “ Canaan iden- 
tified in the Ethiopean,” drawn from physiology, history, observation, 
and experience, proving that the negroes in the United States are, 
and ever have been, submissive kneebenders, slaves by nature, and 
unqualified for any other position in society than that of absolute 
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subordination to the white race, were admitted to be strictly true by 
the authors of the ‘‘ Types of Mankind,” but their identification with 
the posterity of Canaan, the submissive kneebender, the servant of 
servants, mentioned in Scripture, was not only denied on the author- 
ity of the Egyptian basrelicf, above mentioned, but the same basrelief, 
which represefts a bold warrior, with Caucasian features, was 
brought forward to prove that the Canaan of Scripture was not the 
submissive kneebender, the servant of servants, he is represented to 
be in the Bible. The truth seems to be, that the blind, obstinate 
persistence in holding to the hypothesis of a single species of the 
genus homo, in the face of scientific truth, observation, and expe- 
rience, declaring a plurality of species in the genus, has not only 
prejudiced the learned authors of the “Types of Mankind,” but a 
great many other scientific men, against the Bible, as the revealed 
word of God. They have taken for granted that the unity doctrine, 
so strenuously maintained by theologians, and the great body of the 
Christian world, has been revealed in the Bible, a book which they 
suppose that theologians ought to understand better than they do, 
and hence have not examined for themselves to see whether any such 
doctrine has been revealed or not, but have taken the shorter road of 
rejecting the book altogether as a Divine revelation to man, on the 
ground that it cannot be God’s word and stand in open opposition to 
the truths revealed in God’s works. Theologians hung on to the old 
incorrect English translation of the Hebrew Bible, which taught that 
the world was only six thousand years old, and made in six days, 
until the revelations af science began to sink the book to the lowest 
level of fables, when, fortunately, learned men took hold of it and 
examined the original Hebrew text by the light furnished by the 
truth which geology and astronomy had extorted from nature, and, 
to their surprise, instead of fin ling anything inconsistent therein with 
the newly-discovered truths, they saw much to confirm them, and to 
suggest the existence of others not yet discovered. 

It is becoming every day more and more manifest that British 
policy is in opposition to the truth being known to any, but a select 
few, that ali mankind did not spring from Adam and Eve. Unfortu- 
nately, the American people, particularly the divines, do not seem 
to be aware of the fact, that Great Britain can rely upon her theolo- 
gians and scientific men to carry out her policy with as much cer- 
tainty as upon her army and navy. We have only to turn to the 
** Encyclopedia Britannica,” a standard work, republished in 1842, 
to be aware of this fact. We there find thirty-four of the wisest 
men in the kingdom, on the subject of chronology (see article Chro- 
nology, in the “ Encyclopedia”) endeavoring to impose upon the 
world, what they surely knew was not sustained by facts, that “ there 
are no vestiges of the human race beyond six thousand years ago.” A few 
of them pretended to think it might be more, but none made it as 
much as nine thousand. 

The Rev. Dr. Buckland condescends, in his Bridgewater treatise 
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on geology, to cultivate the ignorance that British policy has so long 
been disseminating, at the expense of truth, by asserting the total 
absence of any vestiges of the’ human species of an older date than 
4,004 years anterior to the Christian era. This assertion is repub- 
lished and reiterated, in face of the facts long ago given by Dr. 
Daniel Drake, that the Mississippi Valley abounds with vestiges of the 
Indian race, at least forty thousand years older than Adam. Here, 
in New-Orleans, Indian pottery ware, pipes, &c., have been dug up in 
situations where they have been buried at least fifty thousand years. 
Thus, in excavating the tanks of the gas-works in the rear of the city, 
the three lowest sunken cypress forests, which were cut through, scored 
forty-three thousand and two hundred years on the trees, counting 
the circular rings of living trees of the same size as the rule of ascer- 
taining their ages ; every year being represented by a circular ring. 
Beneath the roots of the lowest forest, pipes and Indian pottery ware 
were found, and also the remains of a human skeleton, which Dr. 
Drake pronounced to be an Indian. Places where fires had been 
made were also discovered by the charred wood. The horizontality 
and levelness of the sunken forests of the plain on which New-Or- 
leans stands, have been so well established as to leave no manner of 
doubt, that one is superposed on another in successive ranges, and 
that the trees of each forest grew on the very spot on which these 
stumps are found. Fragments of pottery and pipes have been often 
found in digging in various places in and near New-Orleans, in situa- 
tions where they could not have been deposited less than fifty thou- 
sand years ago. The most ancient of that geological. formation, 
called the alluvial, is found beneath the sunken cypress forests, 
while the most recent specimen of the alluvial or latest geological 
formation is found on the surface. ‘The pyramids of Egypt cannot 
compare in ag: with the sunken forests of New-Orleans, yet beneath 
the lowest one are not only vestiges of the flora and fauna that ex- 
isted many thousand years anterior to Adam and the pyramids, but 
of man himself, and his works and utensils used by him. So sedu- 
lously has the art of keeping the world in ignorance of the truths of 
ethnology been cultivated by British writers, that the serpent, in all 
our English translations of the Bible, still continues to figure in Scrip- 
ture, instead of the serpent-worshipper, the negro, which was evi- 
dently intended to be represented. More than half a century ago, 
Dr. Adam Clarke, the most learned theologian of the age, came so 
near the truth, in regard to the creature which beguiled Eve, as to 
suppose it was an orang-outang. Subsequent researches in ethno- 
graphical science prove that the Nachash, translated serpent in the 
first verse of the third chapter of Genesis, was not only a negro but 
a negro with an ethnological or scientific name, with the history of 
the creature shut up in the name, even more closely than the name 
given by some naturalists to the musquito family, Culicides, indicates 
that those insects are thus appropriately named, because they fly 
around and around in a circle, humming a monotonous tune, like 
the dithyrambics of the worshippers of Bacchus. 
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The name the Bible gives the negro, Nachash Canaan, is even 
more significant than the scientific names which learned men have 
bestowed on plants and animals. It requires considerable knowl- 
edge of plants and animals to perceivé the force and beauty of their 
scientific names, or to recognize them thereby. So also it requires 
not a little knowledge of the negro character to perceive how clearly 
that character-is written out in full in his Scriptural name—Nachash 
Canaan. The translators and commentators of the Bible would have 
perceived it if they had been acquainted with the negro and his pecu- 
liarities. They did not know that he worshipped a serpent, and was 
charmed and electrified by that reptile, and hence, in translating 
the word which expressed this fact, they supposed that the serpent 
and not the negro was meant, although Dr. Adam Clarke proved 
that the creature which beguiled Eve, instead of being like a 
serpent, very strongly resembled an orang-outang from the de- 
rivation of the word from which the name was derived. 

If the fact were known that the negro, the serpent-worshipping 
negro, caused the fall of our first parents, the punishment that he 
should be servant of servants to the Adamic race, would be readily 
perceived to be just and righteous. That his mental and physical 
organism qualified him pre-eminently for servitude, was expressed in 
the surname Canaan, literally meaning kneebender, in body and mind, 
which was subsequently given tothe Nachash. Paleontologists, eth- 
nologists, and physiologists, are in duty bound to lend their assistance 
to rectify the errors, which theologians, entirely unacquainted with 
those sciences, fell into, in their translations and interpretations of 
those passages in the original Hebrew text, relating to those subjects. 
The truths of geology and astronomy met with strenuous opposition, 
because they conflicted, not with the Hebrew text, but with the 
erroneous translation. The truths of ethnology, joining hands with 
the truth revealed in the Hebrew Bible, will, ere long, drive the ser- 
pent out of our English Bible, and supply its place by the serpent- 
worshipper, the Guinea negro, the veritable kneebender, the Canaan 
of Scripture. 
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1.—PRODUCTS OF THE INTERIOR RECEIVED AT NEW-ORLEANS, 
1859-’60. 


Tne close of another commercial year (tu the lst of September) enables us 
to present the statistics of New-Orleans, from that admirable sheet, the “ New- 


Orleans Prices Current.” 


which, since 1845. have 


Articles. 


Apples, bbls........ 
Bacon, ass d—hhds 
and casks.,....... 
Bacon, ass'd, boxes. 
Bacon, Hamas, hhds 
and tierces.... 
Baron in bulk, Ibs. . 
Bagging, pieces.... 
Bale Rope, coils.... 
Beans, bbis......... | 
Butter, kg< and firks| 
Butter. bbis....... 
Beef, bbis........ ; 
Beef, tierces........ 
Beef, dried, !bs.... 
Cotton, bales....... 
Corn Meal, bbls. ... 
Corn in ear. bbls... 
Corn, shelled, sacks. 
Chee-e, boxes 
Candles, boxes. 
Coal, We-«tern, bbis 
Dried Apples and 
Peaches, bbis.... 
Feathers, bags...... 
Flaxseed. tierces.. 
Flour, bbis. 
Furgg hhds, bdls ‘and 
boxes ....... 
Glassware, packages. 
— bales 
Hides .... 
Hay, bales 


Iron, pig. tons . 
Lard, bbls and tes... 
Lard, kegs 


| 
Amount 





Leather, bundles.... 


67416 


45015) 
5987) 
37 7814) 
39000! 
21427 | 
125429) 
8889! 
$8345 
1506 
216677) 
35318} 
9616! 
93726 
2255448 
538 
36092 
1722039} 
3559 
110405 
2900000 





1121 


936) : 


375 
965860 


151 
68879 
4883 
163568) 
152659 
643 
65784 
90699 
6115 











The same astounding progress is shown, in the com- 
mercial development of the city, as is shown in the previous annual reports, 
been regularly incorporated into our pages: 
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Total in 1856~'57 
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Aver- 
age | Value. Articles. Amount) age | Value. 
Price. | Price. 
$5 00} $337080 || Lime, Western. bbls.| 33143) $1 65) $54685 
Lead, p'gs.......... 80964; 5 00} 404820 
90 00} 4051350 || Lead, bar, kgs & bxs 1658) 17 50 29015 
15 00 89805 || Lead, White, kegs. . 1842} 3 00 5526 
Molasses (estimated 
55 00) 2079770 crop), galls....... 17858100) 3A 
8 8120 || Oats, sacks..... .. 659550} 2 00) 1319100 
15 00 321405 || Onions, bbis.. .... 26401; 6 00 1 
9 00} 1128861 || Oil, Linseed, bbls... 1020} 30 00 
4 50 40000 || Oil, Castor, bbls..... 571) 44 00 25124 
10 00} 383450 || Oil, Lard, bbis...... 9333) 34 00} 817322 
35 00 52710 || Potatoes, bbis .. 207698; 275) 571169 
1 25} 270846 || Pork, tes and bbis..| 216523] 17 00 1 
12 00; 423516 Pork, boxes......... 71) 40 00 
18 00 173088 || Pork, hhds......... 1874| 70 00 131180 
10 9372 || Pork in bulk, lbs...| 3803500) 7| 266245 
48 50|109389228 || Porter & Ale, bbis..| 20940) 10 00; 209400 
3 00 1614 || Packing Yarn, reels. 3748} 6 00 22488 
1 00 Rum, bbls........- 475) 20 Oo 9500 
1 75, 3013568 || Skins, Deer, packs.. 1542) 20 00 
3 50} 124586 || Shot, kegs.......... 4001} 20 40 81620 
7 00| 772835 || Soap, boxes. 12202} 7 00 85414 
40} 1160000 || Staves, M........... 10178) 50 00; 508900 
Shingles, M....... 7 4 00 28000 
12 00 13452 Sagar (est’d crop). 
22 00 20592 Ba ndicks cece 221840} 82 00) 18190880 
12 00 4500 Spanish Moss, bales 8604 14 00} 120456 
6 25; 6036625 || Tallow, bbls...... 1025} 30 00 30750 
Tobacco, Leaf, hhds 67883) 95 00; 6448885 
15 00 2265 || Tobacco, Strips, “ 10908/185 00' 2017980 
5 00} 344395 || Tobacco, Stems, “ 2164/ 15 00 32460 
21 00} 102543 || Tobacco, Chewing. | 
3 00; 490704 kegs and boxes... 14544; 15 00, 218160 
4 70| 717497 || Twine. bdls and bxs.| 3508) 9 00/ 31572 
50 00 1 Vinegar, bbis....... 1206} 4 00) 4824 
30 00; 1973520 || Wool, bags..-.... 3753) 35 00; 131355 
6 00| 544194 || Whiskey. bbla...... 185042; 9 00 1965378 
30 00 183450 || Wheat, sacks....... 13116] 2 25) 29511 
Other various articles, estimated at. 7750000 
Torta VaLve (dollars) '185211254 
Total in 1858-59, ............ 172952664 
Total in 1857-"58...............- (167155546 
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2.—EXPORTS OF COTTON AND TOBACCO FROM NEW-ORLEANS 
FOR THREE YEARS, 


Commencing September 1, and ending August 81. 
























































COTTON—BALES. | | TOBACCO—BEDS. 

WHITHER EXPORTED. = mS || & & ee 

. & ri ali alal & 

~x || © ~1 

i f b || 2 on br 

isis] 3|¢ 
IE Sess sect ds Gece kccghetoiccccane 1348163, 958528) 996712}; 8844) 9549) 5995 
IG EEE n ain « cudy sda pie vedatevoeices uli’ 107; ..,.] ..../| 6308) 8207) 7241 
Glasgow, Greenock, &..........6..see0es 16437; 9043; 12081)| ....) «...| «ss 
Cowes, Falmouth, &c..............c0.c0e. 19147, 14527 6621 2013 2388 497 
Queenstown, Cork, &c....... 26.000 ccseens 43112, 12508) ....|/|_ ...- od ere 
BN a Oi taad Wie dhedhee cs céddowceds shseees | 303157; 247703) 226624}; 2010) 3757) 7835 
RC iin WnGsEbA0 4500 00tbdcecvndadeie | 2895) 3074) 3254 8212} 2192; 3261 
thE a a Se ar 3735, 1193 966 3197 3927 5068 

Nantz, Cette, and Rouen............. ..... 40045 4477) 5752) .... ca 
liad khan nao conmege sgctinninn 2949 4826) 3912, 1143 40 668 
Rotterdam and Ghent...............see005 §205, 9945 1815|| 1735; 2183 kitde 
is nes W6CRR > auiidoe wae akbbals eben 60999 66850) 50783) 13694; 14417 8791 
ins. costhbnilsecac.ohs ckeahuanite 16362} 17132) 10749|| 4735 5616, 1744 
his cadttdudiblies ccc censismees ine 79 9440 3464 | 64 373} sabe 
Gottenburg and Stockholm................ 13522 12334) 5356) 1951 970i = 108 
ee, SE GEM scabs 0 .c cc sbbidenenhes 50317, 75889; 56948, 10848 8022; 15415 
SNS Mind 6 2008605600 oodcans b000 Gigeek 17725, 16578) 22615); .... gece ot inte 
i, TM ceca ccccacadsenedse ance 61228, 54496) 45891) 8847 7441 3468 
St. Petersburg, &c............000.- pa dees | 28019, 61948) 42527) o eee eae on we 
Other foreign ports, .........sssee-csesens oe sb ? ...|| 4640) 4447) 7198 
I  cRcGRISEM Ae ss cadcctsceccmmentbe 62936 5856; 34076); 7392 4601 8033 
Di cone ne cite hes 600 ceh ence casnuaeden 131648 25464) 125679); 1310 944, 906 
Providence, Rhode Island.............-..-- 5717 157117 2238}; .... TT ae 
Ec. cendmddves csecks sbbecsebovecc §257 5582 1974 261 426 671 
Die dih tease sebddesetece sabes 1247 1129 670) | 140 180 161 
Portsmouth..... ....... pbeneseceet vembeen et eked weeel] eee is «6 ie 
Other coastwise ports. ............000..se0s 1829. 1442 345 294 160 
TP GMOOEE NED 6 66 so occ dcccccces coccdesese meee aul gk WEN “aide baddee “sé be 
eiedediatedink tic cesbececkann | 2214296 177717111659707|| 82689) 79974; 72215 
RECAPITULATION. 

Great Britain............. eSeteescawioneee 1426966| 994696 1016716 17165} 20144) 13733 
SENG so subd We Sb eke cceuhs céSee ciccce decease 313291) 256447) 236596) 8419 9876; 16164 
North of Europe.............. ay Robe . | 186135] 182475] 116304|| 23322] 23599] 6306 
Southern Europe, Mexico, &c.............. 129270} 146963) 125454/| 24335) 19910) 2081 
Coastwise .......... 008 SER yee ey ee 208634| 196590) 164637 9448; 6445) 9931 
TUG . cpoodae v's c spevsdivial |2214296/1777171 1659707 82689 79974! 72215 








38.—SUGAR STATISTICS OF NEW-ORLEANS. 


The planting season (1859-"60) opened unfavorably, and the general prospect 
of the crop was not flattering. Long droughts, early frost, and severe cold have 
materially reduced the yield of sugar. With these drawbacks the crop has fallen 
serned the average of the last eighteen years, which would be about 233,000 

eads. 
"Tvosiling to the annual statement of Mr. P. A. Champomier, the total crop of 
the past season was 221,840 hogsheads, averaging 1,150lbs., and making an 
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aggregate weight of 255,115,750lbs. Of this quantity 192,108 hogsheads were 
brown sugar, made by the old process, and 29,732 hogsheads of refined, clarified, 
&v., including cistern-bottoms, the whole being the product of 1,308 sugar 
houses, of which 992 were worked by steam and 316 by horse-power. The crop 
of the preceding year amounted to 326,296 hogsheads, weighing about 414,796,000 
lbs., showing a decrease for the last year of over 140,000 hogsheads, or about 
160,000,0001bs 

According to calculation. the price of the entire crop has averaged 7}c., against 
6c. last year. At this average the aggregate value of the crop is $18,190,880, 
against $24,998,424, the product of last year, a decrease of $6,807,544. 

The estimated stock on hand at the close of last season was 10,000 hogsheads, 
and this amount added to the crop—221,840 hogsheads—would make a supply 
of 231,840 hogsheads. The distribution of this supply, as nearly as can be as- 
certained, has been as follows: Shipments to places out of the State, as shown 
by our tables, and including the exports from Attakapas, 46.417 hogsheads ; 
consumption of the city and neighborhood, 30,000 hogsheads ; taken for refining 
in the city and other parts of the State, including cistern-bottoms, 8,000 hhds. ; 
estimated quantity taken to fill up hogsheads for shipment, 13,000 hogsheads ; 
stock now on hand in the State, estimated at 1,000 hogsheads ; leaving as the 
quantity taken for the West, 133,423 hogsheads, against 187,339 hogsheads last 

ear, or a decrease of 53,916 hogsheads. The quantity shipped to Atlantic ports 
is 33,553 hogsheads, against 93,370 hogsheads last year, showing a decrease of 
59,817 hogsheads. 

According to a statement annually made up by the “ New-York Shipping and 
Commercial List,” the total imports of foreign sugar into the United States, for 
the year ended December 31st, 1859, was 262,829 tons (equal to 490,614 hhds. 
of 1,200 lbs. each), against 255,100 tons, or 476,186 hogsheads in 1858; and 
the quantity of this description taken for consumption in 1859 was 239,034 tons 

ainst 244,758 tons in 1858, or a decrease of 24 per cent. The consumption 
of both foreign and domestic cane sugar in 1859 was 431,184 tons, against 
388,492 tons im 1858; or an increase in the total consnmption of nearly 11 
per cent. Besides the above, it is estimated that there entered into the con- 
sumptien 12,053 tons of sugar made from foreign and domestic molasses, and 
about 27,000 tons of maple sugar, which, with the consumption of California 
and Oregon, estimated at 8,500 tons, would give a grand total for the con- 
sumption of the United States in 1859 of 478,737 tons, against 431,152 tons in 
1858. This amount is equal to 1,072,370,880lbs., or 893,642 hogsheads of 
1,200lbs. each, and is much the largest quantity ever consumed in one year in 
the United States, giving an average (estimating the whole population at thirty 
millions) of nearly 36lbs. to each man, woman, and child, including slaves. 

The following table shows the consumption of foreign and domestic cane 
sugar in the United States for the five years last past, each year ending 31st 
December. It is proper to state, however, that the amounts given do not in- 
clude the sugar made from molasses, the product of the maple-tree, or the 
consumption of California, Oregon, &c. 


Foreign. Domestic. Total. Equal to hhds. 
Year. tons. tons. tons. 1,2001bs. each 
BOD. cucccccceses 239,034 ose 192,150 cose 431,184 coe 804,877 
ne TT 24.758 =o. 143,634 .... 888.402 .... 725,185 
BOOT o's ves ccccssces 241,765 esee 39, esen 280,765 eves 524.004 
BEOD. vccws oo ccecse 255,292 ove 123,468 eese 378,760 nie x 707,019 
Sl, cpebtnscceeat 192,604 .... 185,148 .... 877,768 .... 106,187 


The crops from 1828 (which is as far back as our estimates extend) to 1833, 
summed up 281,000 hogsheads, making the total product, in a period of thirty- 
one years, 5,117,549 hogsheads, or 5,455,282,450lbs. We would here remark 
that up to 1848 the product in hogsheads is estimated, and 1,000Ibs. taken as 
the average weight per hogshead. Since that date we have taken the figures 
of Mr. P. A. Champomier. 
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= a re — ee 
TOTAL CROP. Aver. Eaported| Exported : 
Year. price ban to = + Piest _ pe. 
. r valu orts. tes. 
Hhds. Pounds. thd. : Hogsh’ds.| Hog~h’ds. Now Grop, 
1834..... ...| 100,00€|} 100,000 000 $60 00} $6,000,000 45,500 44,500|)October 15th. 
1835 ........ 30. 30, ,000,000 90 00 2,700,000 1,500 23,500|Novem’r 5th. 
BOOS .. cv owcws 70,000 ey 000,000, 66 00 4.200,000 26,300) 35.000|Novem’r Ist. 
BOOP seusdis.: 65,000 5,000,000 62 50 5,062,000: 24,500 $2,500|Novem'r Ist. 
Se Pee 70,000 70, 000,000 62 50 4 375,000 96,500) 82.5. 0)October 17th. 
eae 115,000 | 115,000.000 50 00 5,750,000) 42,600 58,000|Oc! ober 13th. 
87,000,000 55 00 4,785,000 38, = 46,500/October 14th. 
90,000,000 40 00 3,600,000: §0.000/October 13th. 
140,000,000 42 50 4,750,000 63, ‘000 60,000) October 12th. 
100,000.000 60 00 6,000,000 34.000 52,000|October 22d. 
200.000,000 45 00 9,000,000) 101,000 70,000/October 3d. 
186,650,000 55 00} 10.265,750 79,000 75 000|\October 4th. 
140,000,000, 70 00 9,800,000 45544 70,000\October 7th. 
240.000.000 40 00 9,600,000 84.001 115,000/October 2d. 
220,000,000 40 00 8,800,000 90.001 108,C00|October 5th. 
269,769,000 50 00) 12.396,150 90,00 125,000|Vetober 11th. 
| 231,194,000, 60 00} 12,678,180 45,00 123.000} Jetober 17th. 
Fn «| 236,547! 257,138,001} 50 00) 11,827.350 42,00 149,000)(ctober 19th. 
sins <isns $21,931 | 368,129,001 | 48 00) 15,452,688 82,006 206.000)October 9th. 
a 449,324 | 495.156, 00¢ 35 00; 15,726,340 166,001 185 000/October 6th. 
ee | $46,635 | 385,726.000) £2 00} 18,025,020 122,000 143,000/Oetober 4th. 
| REE 231,427 | 254,569,000) 70 00} 16,199,890 89,133 131,027/October 10th. 
) , ee | 73,976 | 81,373.000/110 00 8,137 ,360 1,850 39,576|Novem. 3d. 
WORE sciccoccne | 279,697) 307,666,70:| 64 00} 17,900,608 73,885 153.012) 3eptem. 29th. 
1858 362,296 | 414.796.000) 69 00;  24.998,424 93,885 187,339) 4eptem. 20th. 
BIOS Fiseccowe 221,840 | 255,115.750) 82 00 18,190,880 35,553 133,423}October 8th. 
Total...... .|4,836,549 5,174,282,450 | $266,321.140| 1,519,206! 2,447,877 














Assuming that no unusual vicissitudes occur po this time feward, during 
the season, the crop is not expected to reach beyond a moderate average. 
The following table indicates the general course of the market throughout the 


season: 

1859-"60. Highest. 
September...... cents per lb. 63 a 6} 
DE Mitewk Leeces ankens oe 64a 7t 
POM 6 occ ccssccccccccces 7 ait 
December...cccec. cess csssse THOT 
eee Tt att 
os Be 7 ait 
th vidaaebnend: one ee ee 6} a 7t 
April... 64 a 7} 
Bees 68s 06s sess cvccceccsys 64 a Tt 
i cadhede chihecec ets cocees 7ta8s 
DU no 0 cwcccsce fccces escoss Tia 8 
AUZUBt. . 0 cccerccereseevecs 9t a 9} 


Lowest. 


Tt a 8} 


Average. 
6 abl 
64 a 6} 
64aT7 

TtatTt 
7 ait 
6t a Tt 
64a Ti 


4.—UNITED STATES COTTON STATISTICS—1860. 
The following table shows the amount and «distribution of the United States 


cotton crop for the past three years : 
































1858-59. 1857-58. 1856-57. 

GOD i ccedadeee ccccs eresece ceceee bales 3,851,481 3,113,962 2,939,519 
Exportse—Great Britain. ........+...+.-. 2,019,252 1,809 ,966 1,428,870 
“ PEANCO «coc ccccccscesssecs owed 450.696 384,002 412,357 

- Continent....... ouegneees eenns 551,455 396,487 410,430 
Total Exports. ....02 ......esseeeees oda 3,021,403 2,590,455 2,252,657 
Consumption United States............. 927 ,651 595,562 702,138 
Stock Ist September. ............00s0+00- 149.237 102,926 49,258 
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" The following is a statement of the supply and consumption of cotton in 
Europe and the United States, for the ten years ending with 1859, in round 
numbers, in bales : 



































U. States Foreign Consumpt’n| Consumpt’n 
Year. Crop. Supply. Total. in Europe. jin U. States. Total. 

pee 2 007 ,000 747 ,000 3,844,000 2,451,000 488,000 2,939,006 
TGBL.. .ccocccese 2,355,( 00 680,000 3.035.000 2,618,000 404.000 3.022,000 
ee 3.015,000 739,000 3 754,000 3.112.000 603,000 8,715,000 
1853.0... 8,263,000 882,000 4,145 000 3,013,000 671,000 3,684 000 
|, =r 3,930,000 630,000 3,560.000 3.116.000 610,000 3.726,000 
1856,..........| 2,847,000 783,000 | 3,630.C00 | 3,316.000 693,000 | 3.909,000 
1656...,,,,,++,+| 3,429,000 843,000 4,372 000 3,673,000 694,000 4,367 ,000 
1857... ,55.5++- 2.940,000 1,096,000 4.036.000 3,079 000 702,000 3,781,000 
1868........ «e»| 8,214,900 925.000 | 4,089000 | 3,516 000 596,000 | 4,112,000 
pe 8,851,900 1,018,000 | 4.869.000 | 3,651,000 928,000 4,579,000 

29,941,000 8,348,000 | 38,284,000 | 31,545,000 6,289,000 | 37,834,000 


} 





The total consumption in Europe, United States, Mexico, &c., as compared 
with the previous year, is as follows : 
1859. * 9858. 
4,612,000 once eens Nine 4,093,000 
Of which the U. States furnished . .8,841,000 or oose eéee 3,146,000 


—oo —_———— 


Other Countries..........++.+s.++++ 171,000 eves does one 947,000 


5.—EXPORT OF BREADSTUFFS FROM THE UNITED STATES TO 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 


From September 1st, 1859, to September 1st, 1860. 







































































Flour. Meal. | Wheat, Corn. 
From bbls. bbls. | bush. bush. 
I dn caikis 0 006 van dhe cbwchbakenes | 626,283 826 | 4,759,246 1,772.723 
SINOID, <nee.cs oss <cscibihepens- eg Ra et Bey ie 140.069 
ID xis od tiv'gie:i oe occ bkpanensiwe 64,861 6 | 244,953 242,111 
IO sg cuckea'c 000. custadeeee bine 905 112 | 41,823 130,602 
Boston... oc cess ccceccccccestecescesce: DO BID: |}. oc cnccseseelrccesesseevs 1,050 
CURO HIIOB. io occ Gece 0 ccks cdavakence __ » Sas ties CGD Freon se ctw ee 
Total, 1650-"60.......ccecseccseees ‘eoose| 125.261 944 | 5,054,944 2,286,555 
SOOO. an dnasandviceses vaswibs | 102,032 23 468,788 $20,681 
DID. «veins bushes cbasvanchteees to% | 623,229 921 | 4,586,156 1,965.874 
Total, year ending Sept. Ist. 1860...... 725.261 | 944 | 5,054,944 2,286,555 
“ 6 6“ 1050. 006: 102.032 | 23 | 468.788 320,681 
“ “s “ 1858. .... 1.300,906 | 607 6,658,639 | 38,372,444 
“ “ “ 0. ss; 863,179 | 686 7,567,001 4,793,184 
“ “ “ 1856..... 1,665,552 | 8721 | 7,939955 | 7.063,821 
a “ “ 1855....... 170,329 | 5,536 317,713 | 6,843,242 
“ “ 6 1854 ...... 1,824.920 | 40,660 5,918.317 6,215,936 
ts 6 és 1853.......] 1,618.060 | 683 5 543,460 1,517,087 
“ “ aa 1.444,640 | 1,810 2.712.120 1.576.749 
“ 6“ “ a 1,581.702 5,553 1,523,908 | 2,368,860 
“ “ ee 1850. ..... 463.460 6.086 463,015 4.873.446 
“ “ “ 1849. ..... 1.118 316 | 86,0358 1,091,385 | 12.729.626 
“ “ 6 oT eee 183,533 | 105.350 251.622 4,581,367 
“ “ ss See 3,150,689 | 847 280 8.015,134 | 17.298,744 
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6.—-EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS FROM THE UNITED STATES TO 
THE CONTINENT. 


























Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. 

From bbls. bush, bash. bush. 
WO ae Cine oh vo casnaiige cess cacccceesses 42,081 178,031 WAS: t nada 
Other ports, to latest I cent al NS Sars So) oe er 
Total, 1859-60...... abd Sine cies hayeiees 49,243 178,031 NS SR RO 
= 1858-59. 2... cece neees ne eeeceses 51 388 57,845 BiS19 | cence 
“ Si cdnssencchietdn: ccctepe 303,100 390,428 16,848 13,100 
LOE + can 9 sanens> annaeee tics 483,344 2,875,653 543,590 216,162 
RE EG Sans ahtetalceenxe-vese send 748,408 2,610,079 282,083 1,975,178 
wet es abAnsattencecyssoee% 7,763 4,972 308,428 35,569 





7.—COMMERCE OF CHARLESTON. 


From the annual Report made from the office of the “‘ Courier,” we condense 
or extract the following : 


Exports of Flour and Wheat. 











—— 1858-59. —— 1859-'60——. 
Flour. Wheat. Flour. Wheat. 
bbls. bush. bbls. bush. 

To foreign ports............ 11,200 7,800 = saves 4,710 mes 
OCORGEWINRis «600000. ceccccess 49,134 5) Ber 6,296 3,764 
Settiici.:). 60,334 ik) ae 11,006 3,764 


The exports of Naval Stores were, in 1859-60, 65,252 bbls. foreign and 92,535 
bbls. coastwise, against 46,634 and 48,334 the previous year. 
1,060 boxes copper ore were exported in 1860, against 1,977 in 1859. 


Comyarative Statement of Cotton and Rice, embracing Stock on hand, Receipts and 




































































Exports. 

1860, Same time last year. 

STOOKS, RECEIPTS, ETC., TO DATES. COTTON. | RICE. COTTON. RICE. 
8. Isl’d. | Upland.) Tierces.|| 8. Isl’d. | Upland. Tierces. 

Stock on hand, September 1, 1859..... 1,365 | 16,227} 1,145 917| 10,798| 3,358 

Received since August 23...........++ 40) 587 RN Pret eee 
Received previously ............-+-««« 27,016 | 510,065 | 160,236 |]... 2...) -- ce eeeel acces oo 
Total Receipts...............+-----| 28,421 | 526,869 | 162,515 || 28,384 | 483,789 | 159,660 
Exported since August 23...........-| ....... | 1,920 | DEE <> 6.06 Su ckeee nual ixecedee 
Exported previously ..........++--.- 27,062 | 517,127 | 136,952 |]....... hivthye » estudepas : 
Total Exports......ce.cee seccsees | 27,062 | 519,047 | 137,573 || 27,019 | 467,540 | 135,215 
On shipboard, not cleared ............ 119| 3,549 | 390 123] 3,576 200 
City consump., &c., since on Se 1, 1859. iat lewes on 93,735 [he vescces|-cocccoe| 19,800 
Dish beicces adeunes.. mae ae | | ee 22| 3,500 
Deduct from total receipts.... .... 27,181 522,880 | 161,923 | es 471,138 | 158,715 
Remaining on hand, Aug. 31, 1860... | _1A00 | 3, ,989 | 4,949 | 12,651 | 945 
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Comparative Exports of Cotton and Rice from the Port. of Charleston. 




















From September 1, 1859, || From September 1, 1858, 
to August 31,1860. || to August 31, 1859, 
EXPORTED TO 
8. Isl’d. Upland | Rice. | 8. Isl’d,; Upland.| Rice. 
TAPGRDORL «cine ccdas>csees ae gps: 14,665 | 222,376 | 4,126 || 15,685 | 198,577| 3,778 
op di nnslGhane-06¢necseeed se 153} 2,957 52 154 631 53 
Other British ports.............-ccees |e cereeesleceneevelsceenees ||eenreeseleceeeseeles eceves 
Total Great Britain...............+ 14,818 | 225,333 4,178 | 15,839 | 202,208| 3,831 
te... SR <2 6,250| 56,002} 6.550|| 7,470| $3,439| 8,310 
Marseilles. . s soctcces [eeuseees 514 BOB Theo cv sel ecdces.oe] cost cece 
Other French ports... agne Wena 2,129 TT) le Bae 1,375 713 
Total France..........2++...+++000 6,250 | 58,645) 7,305|| 7,470| 34,814) 4,023 
Holland...... . hemeeee 9,701 5) ee 9,214 935 
Belgium .. Se lies in als a ble Being | vibinbowe 1,003 DGGE. Lisic.s oveas 386 2,078 
North of Europe. EIA PP FES page 48| 36,304 9,736 30 | 30,960 7,962 
Total North of Burope............. | 48| 47,008| 12,266 || 80 | 40,560| 10,975 
South of Europe..................+. i pyres 34,668 405 ||........| 39,008 86 
Ws DROG Boo. ccccccese « A'000000cbseeenanaacdeae 19,200 1] ee cco eeeras cs seus 17,243 
Total foreign ports................. | 1,116 | 365,654) 43,354 | 23,339 | 316,585 | 36,158 
ie ae . acta | 420 29.814] 7,816 | 521| 34,807| 7,999 
Rhode Island, &c. 0+ bbb00+ sadbde Eeanceean 2,884 |. 22 7,621 249 
New-York. findessccsevs cesses | §,502| 94.783 ‘44, 408) 3,137 | 79,597 | 52,201 
Philadelphia...... 24] 17,811| 9,421|/........ 19,497 | 7,758 
Baltimore and Norfolk............... |sesesess 8,101} 10,256/)........ 9,225 8,809 
Bs io oo <gdinscc ccccccccs 06s longunboshhpecanes | ere eee 19,448 
Other United States ports............ lesccesceliccccces 3,253 ||... - +e 208 2,593 
Total coastwise....... ........0ce| 6,046 | 153,898 | 94,219 || 3,680 | 150,955 | 99,057 
apes pavemiliee Sttcone 6 <a 27,062 | 519,047 | 137,578 (| 27,019 | 467,540 | 135,215 


Grand total 


Comparative E. 

































































Zports of 


Rough Rice and Lumber from the Port of Charleston. 











EXPORTED TO 


Liverp eel 
London. 


Other British ports. . 


to August 31, 1860 














From September 1, 1859, 











From September 1, 1858, 


| to August 31, 1859, 








R. RICE LUMBER. R. RICE. LUMBER. 
bush. feet. } bush. feet. 


228,485 






































Total Great Britain.............cee000. |eeeese-+| 234,658 658 || 3 18,671 393,606 
BN 5o.0 nv shnadscany ered’ scesse cap stun RMS Gebers - 20,644 
DORR OGRE 0:06 100080 cceee. oa cecedanseeine en "$31,161 | RO Tinh sone 
CDEer PGMS POF .< 2... 20. .cccccccccesscsd ovcere' oss GER Tl. cvekedclaubecs xem 

IR og vignnsbieccencusnctc cadapess 8,750 | 1,085,749 ||....-..-.. 20,644 
BGeCR OF TERBORO 2 ccce cncveeccvesccese secs | 82,487 | 244,745 64,847 750,327 
GREE GETS ow onc coc cess cnnseveeneceamaeebedacs | BS0RO64 H......... 2,614,731 
Weat Indies, &6...........0.ssecesececsens owesaicees | 1,707,620 ||.......... 1,668,170 

Total foreign ports............ceesseeees 91,237 | 5,495,421 83,158 | 5,447,478 
PONDER v0 cc omeautine coceee cccnececeuseeses 29,253 | 200,976 || 7,565 |.......ecsee 
TL Re ere ere ee 1,828,149 
SOURCE ic cubs rceadncees cé-cqenescéustapees 12,418 785,052 
PRISGIDII. ... . 2.060000 0seccccesccccceses|scsesenece 1,147 ,386 
Baltimore and Norfolk. .........seseeecceslecees 2,294,966 
Other United States ports...........c0e.ccsjeneeeecees 777,801 


Total coastwise 


Grand total.... 





















41,671 








6,833,354 














132,908 | 12,844,941 











12,280,832 
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8.—COTTON CROP OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Annual Statement for the year ending August 31st, 1860. 






































1860. | 1859. | 1858. 
—~_ a | | 
New-Orleans.. ...... 0.06 cece epeceeeetveceeree ceeeesbales.| 2,189,425] 1,669,274) 1,576,409 
Bs 0 bis 0 t's o WBE. cece bbse 00 000 cccvcctes "re eee 842.429 704,323 823) 522,902 
ROGER os. ccc vdechovecssossecs rrrrriT Tit? titrity 252,424 192 ,062, 145,367 
Florida oO CO Coe ee ober ere teececsccveccesoocecceneboeios oes 190,927 172,498 122,544 
SI ahikclta’ <cdbbit vides WieTeosent : 525,219| 475,733} 282,974 
IIL. v nicy dansveSesdacce cévenencpédealewbentee» 510,109} 481,895} 406,251 
North Carolina. .........0.++. Rts wen 42,564) 87.575} 25,299 
Virgimia. . 0... ..ceccwrtccesesesieses seen 66,987| 83,011) 24,705 
Shipped from Memphis, Nashville, &c......-. eseee 422,448) 
Burht afid manufactured at Memphis.............. 1 482) 
Stock at Memphis and Nashville, Sept. 1st, 1860. . 2,692) 
aad | 
Deduct shipped to New-Orleans..............4+4.. 822,589) 
——ne 104,033) 85,321) 11,105 
Total crop of the United States................ seouniall | 4,670 “ail 8,851,692, 3,117,496 
Comparative Statement of Growth. 
Crop of Bales. | Crop of Bales. 
185960... .-eeeessssceee seers 4,670,417 | 1854-'55........ ah eds cingaen 2,855,729 
BROOD ax cccccccecccccsccccovel $.851,602 | 1853-64... .......cceceeceeccees 2,929,139 
Oe) See S117. 406 | 1852GS.... 0. oe ccc e cece ce cccces 8,260,241 
cas ine 6 c8ipeesccccsvcaue 2,944,805 | 1851-52... .. ccccccscccscscccecs 3,007 ‘586 
pe errr ey Tr 3,524,242 | 1850-"51...... 22. ec ee eeeees vee + + 2,353,805 
EE UO GUO OF DOGO anc secs ius cbhows spect ic oueteccee geesiss cceuees cea 818,725 
8 = nn OEE idewwsesoccosege sco ceeesscoccoccccecss 1,552,921 
a - MENS CStbdecbebs ends ccagheabvenachasbiiees occnténcul 1,725,612 
Consumption 
TOT CI RINGO 66nd on cen c cisco ccpenccssas oot.ccves ssc cones bales. .4,670,417 
Add—Stvck on hand at commencement of the year— 
EE ahaa wns5d tkse 0c os cegbacstinweics ccsdest sewed 85,640 
Be TE see cccccccesnccecdene coceedeerseesoseenss 63,868 


_— 149,508 





BepehY 2. ccccccccccccceses sosscces 4,819,925 
Deduct therefrom— 
The exports to foreign ports. .ooe00eeecencenncenencnescsseees 3,774,146 
Less foreign included........6+:+-seeessereeersmnceceeccecenes 
3,773,229 
Stock on hand September Ist, 1860— 
Be BOOtREER POTU 2. 2... cece ccvccsccccccceses ++. 130,154 
In Northerm ports......:.cceeceeseeee cecceeeeenes 85,095 
- 224,249 
Burnt and manufactured in Southern ports..... (0 06G ROdvsee 30,581 








Taken for home use, north of Virginia. ........-6. cece cece eneeeeeceneeeee 791,866 
The crop of Sea Island Cotton for the past year, is as follows : 
RS Sb Sa Kn cawnsssdenee sce scscckbanshtiederewmbestsedéasss bales. .18,801 
GOOPZIA. 2. 2c errs vccescrocccacceseeetsvccoees sos. S080  bete ded cobs ebenees aces 18,64 
dds co cana op sbcodabee see obdGhenerss nue pipe ncsinchbigcedds ees 14,955 
Ns Choe ed's 0006s edasde henddne-ss ove de MeL AeROCSARAES 6000 adnaws 62,413 
Last year, 1858-59, ... 22... pe recee cepeeeeeeeeccrccenenees Pape .cp pcdedeed 47,592 
EOOGOG ono cscccn csr tnccccosngepsocceccndeessccvesses cebsccccccesove 4,821 


The following table will show the comparative growth, for past years, of Sea 


Island Cotton: 


Crop of Bales. | Crop of Bales, 

EDAD, 06. wsccce cctscccsvcovssces 52,413 | 1855-56. 22... 66 ee cece ee nee 44,512 
BOSSE, ..c ccc ccccccccesecssccccess 47,502 | 1854-"55. 0. cc cccccccccbscsccseccees 40.841 
BIBT oo civiciccccrccvsssossccccecs 40,566 | 1853-"54...... eReseeccccces conmnel 89,626 
1856-57 ...... gebabsraeoetse ce: 45 
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Note to the Cotton tables on the preceding page —Since the preceding page was 
printed, we have seen an editorial note in the “ Charleston Courier,” from which 
the Cotton tables are taken, admitting an over-estimate of the Sea Islands of 
6,000 bales. This error occurred in the Savannah aggregate. The “ Courier” 
says: ‘Our statament, with this error corrected, will make the crop 4,664,417 
bales, and that of the New-York statement 4,669,770 bales, showing a difference 
in the two statements of 5,653 bales.” 


9.—COMMERCE OF GALVESTON, TEXAS, 1860. 


The following table exhibits the receipts and exports of cotton for the year, 
and the stock on hand, with the corresponding amounts for the two preceding 
years ; 




















1859-"60, 1858-59. 1857-"58. 

Stock on nand Ist September, 1859............. 2,653 1,899 962 
Received at this port to date.............0se00e 193 ,963 148,777 118,328 
Received at other ports....... scesss.-s.eeeee+ 58,461 39 964 26,958 
BOMBS ve cisvicess vi siieres « owandae 255,079 190,640 146 248 

" On hand and on shipboard not cleared.......... 3,168 2,182 1,890 
Exported in same time to foreign ports......... 110,102 77 534 50,338 
Cem kas Scittescewdcsnnscccce cunkes Geenaeae 141,809 113,772 94,010 
Pas sacs cece con bweemintibboiadel 251,911 191,306 134,348 


The following are the amounts of cotton received at Galveston for the years 
given (ending 3lst August) ; 





Year. Bales. | Year. Bales. 
sn naictitiipa nto» 06w 6 céb pie di EET CU 9GR cheeses 5. onepavenen 150,016 
DNs Hees ceubebdctvce cieeusaee We LEDs wvtinccccscovcocese oe, aaemer 193,963 
Ridind«katetbnecheay >: <caemmul 118,398 


The receipts of cotton at the Gulf ports of Texas for the last thirteen years 
(ending 31st August) have been as follows 





Year. Bales. | Year. Bales. 
he Kieth sates ocasabeeceuete UE. Ere ~. cece 80,737 
rs = oman eens one MUD: bp cpce's ssoces-sasstevenbeen 116,078 
Oe Uriel Pere oro ee 90,514 
PEEL Dish ctodnet+uteciblecwdaubes GRRE FO: 6 6bd 006% cbincersenovesswkele 146,785 
ae epnccendéed 600-0608 sic as titadeh taba aihe atecen kane 190,168 
RH A oonces 6 6eanen MT BEGG eatebscesan cossck@eieaaees . 252,424 
RES Sr 


10.—COMMERCE OF HOUSTON, TEXAS, SEPT. Isr, 1860. 
Statement of Cotton. 








Stock on hand, September Ist, 1859..... Apa Sa ee bales 1.773 
Received past week . 006060s-00 8 combacedesseeues ae, PPPOE Ty ey Seen 32 
Resehved Pre viewMy .. : - -.ccseciccecseeccs ss. ccdebasdsensescecetecvas verses 113,681 
Pa 60 0.00 - 914 «9,050 dip a bodes nogaceaens on alt Phateses -+--116,783 
Ehipped past week 0a ce pbb 0 Cheaeto bs shvcne MEP BER Cth adee'e oc wdeee 1,343 
SUNN SUMO <0 cs civces cccvedatacenacdsunitaweeteeeeess oseven enue 
—-— 114,679 
Amount on hand September Ist, 1860........ 2... .. 05. scecnwwncevesneerscones 2,104 
Corresponding date last year. 
Amount on hand September 1, 1858.....00.0.cccceee cee ccnenscserensscnce 462 
Received to August 24, 1859... eS RS OR rT ere 
Received from August 24 to August © UREN EZ. SAPS BRR ae SI se a ae 1,004 
Total.. bidp 0Os 6 dubs obpd hess sus Ra TaN Min des Sache 
Shipped to August 24, 1850. ........ 0000+ ecocsccs.secceteccecces ces 94,576 
Shipped from August 24 to August 31.........cccscceceececseueences 439 
95,415 
Stock on hand September Ist, 1859....... op ereceneine © o+00cs oceeameenneessael! a 
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ww 


Increase in receipts for the year 
Increase in receipts for the week, over last year. ...........-.eceserecscucee 
Increase in stock on hand Ist September.............- dOqewed sess ves bee 
Amount of Cotton received at Houston for the past seven year’. 
Year ending Sept. Ist, 1858 bales 63,453 
“ “ “ "1859 96,726 
“ “ ‘ “ iti 115,010 


“ “ “ 


The following is a statement of the leading articles of Groceries received at 
Houston during the last two years : 
1859-60. 
bbls. 31,385 
* om 





. DEPARTMENT OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 


1.—CONNECTION WITH TEXAS BY RAILROAD. 


Two letters, addressed to Wm. G. Hewes, president of the Opelousas and 
Texas Railroad, by G. W. R. Bayley, its chief engineer, are before us, and are 
inserted on account of the valuable information which they give in regard to 
the progress of Southwestern improvement : 


Dear Sir :—My report to you on the railways of Texas, having attracted 
some attention, and induced inquiries as to the progress of our road, I now, 
agreeably to your suggestion, give, in this form, the desired information. 

Our road from ‘Algiers to Brashear, eighty miles, in operation, is now in 
perfect order. The present terminus of the road, at Brashear, is upon the east 
bank of Berwick’s bay, or the Atchafalaya river. Here, as is well known, is our 
sea connection with Texas, by a tri-weekly line of steamships, to which another, 
now being built, will be added in October or November next. As it is intended 
that the new steamship shall make two trips per week to Galveston, there will 
then be five arrivals and five departures weekly. 

Continuing the line of our road, we here cross the Atchafalaya, seventeen 
hundred feet wide, by a steam ferry-boat, now building, that will transport the 
trains without breaking bulk, and with but little detention. Near the west bank, 
the line crosses a point of cypress swamp and marsh, about three miles wide ; 
the embankment across this is half done, and steadily progressing, under a 
contract with Mr. Knox, who will finish the work by the Ist of November. 
Thence, our line passes up-the south bank of the Bayou Téche, through the rich 
sugar plantations of St. Mary and St. Martin, to New-Iberia, forty-five miles 
from Brashear. The whole line, from Knox's work to New Iberia, is under 
contract with Mr. Bisbee, and is being rapidly pushed forward at three different 
points. The cross-ties are all contracted for, and a portion of the rails, so that 
it may be set down as sure that this, our second division of the road, will be en- 
tirely completed and in running order by the Ist of July next. New-Iberia is 
one hundred and twenty-five miles from New-Orleans. 

At this place (New-Iberia) the whole of the Texas railways, feeders to the 
Texas and New-Orleans railway, will by that road unite with ours, bringing 
to New-Orleans, as stated in my former communication, the immense business 
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of a country tributary to about seven hundred and fifty miles of finished rail- 
way, immediately after this connection is made, which will be done by the close 
of next year, and as the railways of Texas are being rapidly extended in several 
directions from the city of Houston, the extent of connecting roads will be an- 
nually increased. , 

There will then, very shortly, be a continuous railway from New-Orleans to 
the city of Houston, in Texas, three hundred and forty-seven miles ; to the city 
of Austin five hundred miles ; and to San Antonio, five hundred and fifty miles ; 
and this alone, in view of the immense business in passengers, cotton, cattle, 
and other freight, that must necessarily be added to it by the connecting link, 
the Texas and New-Orleans road, will make the New-Orleans, Opelousas, and 
Great Western Railway, one of the most important and best paying roads in the 
United States. 

But this is not all; at this point (New-Iberia) we are only half way, with our 
main trunk road to our western terminus onthe Sabine river. Here commences 
our third division, which extends to Opelousas, forty miles, through a rich, fertile, 
and beautiful prairie country, capable of producing sugar, cotton, and corn, im 
abundance ; where lands are now in great demand, at prices ranging from ten to 
thirty, and even forty dollars, per acre. Nearly one half of the graduation of 
this division is already completed, and if the work is steadily continued, we 
should reach Opelousas with our cars by the close of next year. 

By the construction of this division, our company will acquire full ownership 
and possession of a very large body of the most valuable lands in Louisiana, now 
in great demand, the sale of which will furnish means for the rapid extension of 
the road to the Sabine river. 

Proceeding northwestwardly from Opelousas, through the same prairie coun- 
try, twenty-five miles, we arrive at a point of the utmost importance to New- 
Orleans, in respect to its connection wtth the immensely wealthy and populous 
valley of Red river; this point, on our main trunk line, is Pine Prairie, one 
bandred and ninety miles from New-Orleans. 

Here, by a branch railway of only twenty miles, we come into communication 
with the rich sugar and cotton district of Savon Beeuf, unite with the Alexan- 
dria and Bayou Bouf Railway, and establish a daily connection—in eleven 
hours running time—between Alexandria and New-Orleans. 

The immense importance of such a communication to that section of the State, 
and to New-Orleans—the business relations of both being so intimately con- 
nected—when the delays, losses and difficulties, incident to the uncertain navi- 
gation of Red river during its protracted periods of low water, are taken inte 
consideration, must be so well understood by all as to render anything but the 
mere statement of it here unnecessary. That the trade both ways will be very 
great, all can see and understand, particularly when it is known that active 
measures are in progress for railway extension up the valley to Natchitoches, 
Mansfield, Shreveport, and Fulton—several hundred miles. 

The cunstruction of railways from Fulton into Kansas, by way of Fort Smith, 
on the Arkansas river, and from Alexandria, through the northern parishes of 
our State, to Little Rock, is merely a matter of time; for the want of the most 
direct communication by railway with New-Orleans, the natural importing and 
exporting depot of the Southwest, will cause such to be built eventually. 

From Pine Prairie our main line is continued to its western terminus, on the 
Sabine river, at Thompson's Bluff, near lat. 31°, passing through forests of very 
valuable Southern pine, varied occasionally by the bottoms of rivers and creeks. 
This portion of our line is sixty-eight miles long ; the total distance from New- 
Orleans to the Sabine river being two hundred and fifty-eight miles. At its ter- 
minus, the road will receive all the produce tributary to the Sabine river above, 
for a distance of several hundred miles, or to Smith, Wood, and Upshur coun- 
ties, in northeastern Texas. From our terminus on the Sabine, a railway must 
necessarily be extended into Texas to San Augustin’, Nacogdoches, Rush, 
and Dallas. This road must connect or intersect with every other in northern 


Texas. 
Dallas, by this line, will be four hundred and eighty miles distant from New- 
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Orleans, or at least one hundred and fifteen miles less than by any other route, 
and as Dallas is the business and geographical centre of the great wheat re- 
gion of Texas, the importance of the saving in distance will secure to our road 
the wheat trade. 

It will, therefore, be seen that the New-Orleans, Opelousas, and Great West- 
ern Railway, has connection with the entire seacoast of Texas, and al! her ports, 
by the line of steamers from Atchafalaya ; that it will have connection with all the 
railways in the southern half of Texas, by means of the Texas and New-Orleans 
Railway, to unite with our main trunk at New-Iberia; that all of the northern 
half of Texas will be secured by the extension of the line from the Sabine ter- 
minus to Dallas, and by the Sabine river navigation, and that the Red river 
branch will connect New-Orleans with all northwestern Louisiana. 

This is an outline of the plan of construction, present condition and prospects 
of our road, without reference to its existing or future way-business, and this, I 
presume, is all the information desired. 

With much réspect, your obedient servant, 
G. W. R. Baytry. 


Dear Sir :—I have just returned from Texas, after having made a tour of in- 
spection of the Texas and New-Orleans Railway, and of the railways radiating 
from the city of Houston. In view of the great importance of the speedy com- 
pletion of that portion of our road (now in construction) between our present 
terminus on Berwick’s Bay and and New-Iberia, forty-five miles, the following 
information is submitted : 

The Texas and New-Orleans Railway commences at New-Iberia, one hundred 
and twenty-five miles from New-Orleans, by our line, and extends westwardly, 
through Louisiana, one hundred and sixteen miles to the Sabine river, and 
thence one hundred and six miles to the city of Houston—total length, two hun- 
dred and twenty-two miles. 

The line through Louisiana is all under contract, and it is expected that the 
same will be completed by the close of next year. The Texas division is well 
advanced, and will be finished during the present year. Nearly one half of it is 
completed and in operation already, while the grading of the other half is nearly 
finished, the ties on hand, and the rails, chairs, and spikes, on the ground. 

From a personal inspection of the works in progress, and a knowledge of the 
energy, capacity and ability of those in charge of this great work, I am convinced 
of its completion in 1861 to New-Iberia. 

The immense importance of this great feeder to our rogd can hardly be over- 
estimated, when we consider the extent of its connections in Texas. 

The distance from New-Orleans to Houston will be three hundred and forty- 
seven miles. In Louisiana, the Texas and New-Orleans Railroad traverses a 
country, which recent developments prove is capable of producing sugar, cotton, 
and corn, abundantly, while cattle, sheep, hogs, &c., and lumber, will add largely 
to its business. 

The Bayou, Vermillion, the Tortue, Plaquemine, Brusle, Mermenton, and Cal- 
casieu, will each be important sections 

The shipments of cotton for the year ending in April, 1860, from the Sabine, 
equaled 30,000 bales ; from the Neches, 15,000 bales ; Trinity river, 50,000 bales, 
while the production nearly doubles itself annually. 

The Texas and New-Orleans Railroad must do an immenge way business, 
while it will have for its feeder the Houston and Texas Railway, to extend from 
Houston to Dallas and Red river. The road is now completed tc Navisota, 
seventy miles, and its receipts, in April last, nearly equaled $50,000, while the 
business for October, November, December, and January next, is estimated to 
reach $60,000 per month. The gross earnings for the year commencing Octo- 
ber 1,860, are put at $600,000 by Mr. Groesbeck, president, and for the year 
following at $1,250,000. This company wlll have eighty-two and a half miles 
finished by the Ist October next, and one hundred and twenty-five miles by 
August 1, 1861. Dallas is two hundred and fifty miles from Houston. 

The Houston and Texas Central Railroad will have for its feeder the Wash- 
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ington County Railroad, extending from Hempstead (fifty milrs above Houston) 
to Brenham, twenty-two miles, into one of the richest portions of Texas. Eleven 
miles of this road are already completed, the grading done, with ties and rails on 
wr for the balance, only awaiting the erection of the Brazos river bridge, now 
ing. 

any Brenham to Austin, sixty-two miles, the Air-Line Railroad Company 
are now calling for proposals for construction, and as their private subscription 
is large, the early completion of their road is beyond doubt. 

The business of the Houston and Texas Central Railroad must be very greatly 
increased by the completion of the Washington County and Air-Line Railways. 
The number of bales of cotton conveyed over this road for the year ending May 
1, 1859, was 59,925, and this must have been greatly increased in 1860. 

When it is considered that this railroad must be rapidly extended to Dallas, 
the centre of the wheat region, two hundred and fifty miles from Houston, and 
that the Washington County and Air Line roads, together one hundred and four 
miles, will svon be built, the vast importance of these feeders to the Texas and 
New-Orleans road, and of all to the New-Orleans, Opelousas, and Great Western 
road, will be appreciated. 

The next great feeder to be considered, is the Buffalo, Bayou, Brazos and 
Colorado Railroad, which crosses the Brazos river at Richmond ; thence extends 
to Columbus, on the Colorado, eighty and a half miles from Harrisburg ; thence 
to La Grange, twenty-eight miles; and thence to Austin, about one hundred 
and forty miles from Houston. 

From Columbus, on the Colorado river, another road will run to Gonzales and 
San Antonio, about one hundred and twenty-five miles, and it is expected that 
twenty-five miles of this road will be built during 1861. The total distance from 
New-Orleans to San Antonio will be about five hundred and fifty miles, and there 
can be but little doubt of the ultimate extension thence to Guaymas, and also to 
Mazatlan, of this route from New-Orleans to San Antonio; thus developing 
a Southern Pacific Railroad route, which, though possessing merits of a very 
superior order, ha8 not yet béen brought permanently before the public. 

The entire distance from New-Orleans to the Pacific, would be about thirteen 
hundred miles; the route would afford a lucrative way business throughout its 
whole length, and its termini on the Mississippi, and upon the Pacific coast, 
would be accessible to shipping—a very important consideration. 

It remains to notice the Houston Tap and Brazoria Railway, commencing at 
Houston, and extending to Columbia, on the Brazos river, and thence to Whar- 
ton, on the Colorado river; also-the road from Houston to Galveston, fifty miles 
now in operation. 

The Houston Tap and Brazoria Railway, is finished to Columbia, fifty miles, 
and this portion of the route traverses the rich sugar district of Oyster creek. 

It is expected that this road will be completed to Wharton, eighty-eight miles, 
by the Ist of January, 1861, and from Columbia it is contemplated to extend it 
to Matagorda. Considering the preceding exhibit of the condition and prospects 
of the Texas railways radiating from Houston, and the certainty of the speedy 
completion of that of the Texas and New-Orleans Company to New-Iberia, 
where it will unite with the New-Orleans, Opelousas, and Great Western, open- 
ing at once to New-Orleans about seven hundred and fifty miles of finished rail- 
way, to be worthy the attention of our company, and of the citizens of New- 
Orleans, it is respectfully submitted. 

Your obedient servant, 
4 G. W. R. Barter, 
Chie’ Engineer. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES AND MISCELLANY. 





PouiticAL ConpITION OF THE COUNTRY 
Nortu ann SouTra—Movntain REGIONS 
or Nort anv Sovrn CaROLina, ASHE- 
vitts, Frat Rock, Warm Springs— 
Boox Notices—Ep1roriaL NOTES ABD 
ITEMS, ETC. 


Tue present aspect of affairs in the 
Union is certainly such as should de- 
mand the prompt and early action of 
its people, in the direction of deliver- 
ance from an impending evil, more 
overwhelming than any that ever be- 
fore hung over a nation. It is now 
quite evident that the abolition party 
have permanent control of one branch 
of the federal government, and will, 
beyond a possible contingency, within 
the next four or five years, attain in 
the other a clear and working majority 
on any question in which the interests 
of the Northern and Southern sections 
are involved, and, in the breaking up of 
all the old party lines and landmarks, 
now but too palpably manifested, have 
already, within their ready contrel, the 
executive branch of the government. 
This control it is evident they could 
have acquired four years ago, but for 
the almost marvellous union of the 
South, considering her past distrac. 
tions, a union hitherto unknown in 
her history. 

From this fact there can be deduced 


but three theories of action, from | 


at once to execute what they have de- 


clared with almost entire unanimity, 








which a choice will be made in the fu- | 
ture administration of the government. | 


They are— 
1. That the free States shall falsify 
their past record, and, coming into the 


possession of uncontrolled power, gen- | 


erously guarantee to the South, and 
maintain her in the exercise of those 
rights which are hers under the Con- 
stitution, and without which she could 
not, and would not, have entered into 
that compact, since they are as neces- 
sary to her existence as light and heat, 
te wit: the right of maintaining her 
social and industrial systems, and of 
extending them as her interests*or ne- 
cessities might require ; or, 

2d, That these States will proceed 





even under the present Constitution, 
that slavery is local and temporary, 
and possesses no rights beyond its 
present limits, to which it is forever to 
be restricted ; or, 

3d, That, emboldened by success at 
all points, long contested, hard won, 
they will, consistently and rationally, 
consummate their theories, amending 
or changing the Constitution at their 
pleasure, by proclaiming, through- 
out the length and breadth of the 
republic, the abrogation of all laws 
recognizing or regulating the re- 
lations of slavery, and decreeing its 
unconditional emanetpation. 

As matters now stand, it should be 
brought home to every Southern hearth, 
that the choice of policy which has 
been indicated, will, in no degree, how- 
ever insignificant, depend upon the in- 
fluence or power whith the South can 
exert in the Union, but must alto- 
gether be determined by the sovereign 
will and pleasure of those who have 
attained the control of affairs, and we 
may challenge contradiction upon this 
point. 

Men there have been, throughout 
the entire South, who have ever pro- 
claimed “that there was, in reality, 
no danger from Northern agitation 
upon the subject of slavery, seeing 
that it sprang only from a body of dis- 
organizers, while the great body of the 
people there held them in contempt, 


| remaining true to the Constitution and 


the Union, and, if in control of affairs, 
would, in reality, do to the South no 
greater harm than would the ruling 
power of her own people. This was, 
at one time, the argument of many 
whom the South held among her tru- 
est and noblest sons. Abandoned by 


| them, when experience began to teac 


its dangerous fallacy, it was taken up, 
and thenceforward became the thread- 
bare doctrine, of certain hungry appli- 
cants for federal office, the more am- 
bitious national politicians, a few of 
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the larger holders of slaves, whose 
fathers were born in New-England, or 
who graduated, themselves, at Har- 
vard, and whom great property has 
made timid, some very respectable old 
ladies, and a batch of Yankee editors, 
and school-masters, throughout the 
land. The continued repetition of the 
fallacy was not without its effect in 
determining our councils, and in recon- 
ciling us to concession after conces- 
sion, as fast as they were demanded, 
for the sake of peace and union among 
brethren, and to show how exceeding- 
ly clever and patriotic we were. 

It can be of no importance, how- 
ever, to show who are responsible for 
the past. It is sufficient, now, that 
demands have been made upon us more 
rapidly than concession could easily 
follow, and that every semblance of 
the faith and hope that were once 
so fondly cherished, have at last disap- 
peared. Who is there that will now 
dare to express them, from the Poto- 
mac to the Gila, when the leaders of 
the North, in the plenitude of power, 
throw off even this flimsy mask that 


has been worn, and, in the bold lan- 
guage of men who mean what they 
say, tell us that the sceptre is at last 
theirs, and will be wielded at their 


will. The boldest, most sagacious, 
ard truest, of their leaders, one whose 
honesty we at least respect, throws 
down the gauntlet in the Senate, and 
admonishes us to prepare for such an 
adaptation of the policy and institu- 
tions of the country as is required by 
the necessities of the ruling power, 
and such a remodelling of the whole 
framework of the government as will 
secure, in all the future, the dominion 
of free labor in every part of the re- 
public. The speeches of this great 
leader are clear, bold, and convincing, 
and, circulated throughout the South, 
would serve a better purpose in 
awakening her people to a true sense 
of their dangers than those of our 
Hunters, Hammonds, or Stevens, able 
as they undoubtedly are. 

The Chicago Times, understood to 
be the home organ of Mr. Lincotn— 
certainly printed at his door—makes 
no affectation of concealment as to the 
purposes had in view. In a recent 
issue, it speaks as follows: 


“The only thing that can prevent a com- 
plete and bloody slave insurrection through- 





out the Southern States, is the preservation 
of the Union. 

‘* If the Union be preserved, and if the fed- 
eral government be administered, for a few 
years, by republiean Presidents, a sc 
may be devised and carried out which will re- 
sult in the peaceful, honorabie, and equitable 
emancipation of all the slaves. 

“The States must be made all free—and, if a 
republican government is intrusted with the 
duty of making them free, the work will be 
done without bloodshed, without revolution, 
without disastrous loss of property. The 
work will be one of time and patience, but 
it must and will be done.” 





In our last we broke off rather ab- 
ruptly, in a description of the upper or 
mountain country of South Carolina, 
where we were spending a large por- 
tion of the summer. There are three 
important watering-places in this sec- 
tion, which are the resort of large num- 
bers, and are worthy of particular 
mention, though we were sorry to per- 
ceive that, notwithstanding the in- 
creased facilities of travel in this 
direction, they do not receive the 
amount of patronage to which they 
are entitled. Whether from the hot 
weather, hot beyond all records of 
living men, we imagine (it ruled at 
Abbeville C. H. one day, while we were 
there, at 100° in the shade, from morn 
until night), or from the prospect of 
hard times, threatened by the blighted 
crops, or from the superior attractions 
which our Northern brethren hold out 
in their retreats (how much we do seem 
to love them when the dog-star begins 
to blaze), this state of things occurs, it 
is unnecessary to determine. 

The Williamston Springs, which are 
about twenty miles distant from Green- 
ville, on the Columbia road, have been 
but recently opened to the public. 
The springs are strongly chalybeate, 
and were, we think, discovered by the 
former proprietor, Allen Williams, 
Esq., who donated the grounds to a 
company, which has constructed, at an 
expense of $60,000, the hotel, capable 
of accommodating five hundred persons. 
It is four stories in height, with large 
and well-aired rooms. The front, of 
220 feet, is provided, the entire length, 
with ample piazzas, on the first and 
second stories. The table is sump- 
tuous. There is, unfortunately, a de- 
ficiency of good walks, and a sad want 
of shade. The water, however, is me- 
dicinal and pure, and the country 
around as genial and healthful as any 
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to be found in the upper country. So 
far the experiment proves a failure, and 
the whole establishment is offered for 
sale, and must result in the almost en- 
tire loss of the capital invested. Such, 
in general, is the fate of our home ex- 
periments. This one at least, though 
evidencing the highest public spirit 
and enterprise, was, in costliness and 
style, far beyond any reasonable de- 
mands of this section of country. In 
the vicinity of the hotel is quite a hand- 
some village, of modern growth, and a 
quarry from which we perceived car 
loads of granite transported. A male 
academy is located here, at which over 
one hundred students are taught, the 
most of whom are boarded in the 
neighborhood. 

hick’s Springs are located in Green- 
ville district, about ten miles from the 
Court House, a distance easily accom- 
plished in two hours by the hacks 
which are in constant attendance upon 
the cars. The proprietor, J. T. Hene- 
rey, uses every effort that can conduce 
to the comfort of his visitors. Besides 
the main hotel, there are many cabins. 
We found in the vicinity of a hundred 
persons present during our visit, repre- 
senting a large portion of the lower 
districts of the State. [t is a favorite 
resort for families who spend the 
whole season, the board ranging from 
$20 to $25 per month. The water is 
strongly impregnated with sulphate of 
iron and sulphuretted hydrogen gas. 
Another spring is marked by soda, mag- 
nesia, and lime, in combination with 
sulphur. 








lenn Springs are in Spartanburg 
district, on a convenient route to the 
North Carolina mountains, by the way | 
of Howard Gap, and the Wilson’s 
Springs of North Carolina might be 
taken by a not very great detour, though 
the direct route is by Yorkville. They 
are about ten miles distant from a point 
on the Spartanburg and Columbia road, 
and the fine improvements are adequate 
to the accommodation of about two 
hundred and fifty persons. The place 
has become one of very popular and 
fashionable summer resort, and has | 
been growing in favor every year. 
The common complaint, however, is 
that it is wanting in coolness and | 
shade. The water combines soda, | 
magnesia, iron, sulphur, etc. 
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The President of the Greenville and 
Columbia Railroad Company, Mr. Per- 
rin, resides at Abbeville C. H., and 
we are glad to learn that favorable an- 
ticipations of the future are encouraged. 
The number of branches and detours 
is a disadvantage to the road, but in 
time, as travel and development contin- 
ue in the up country, the amount of 
business will amply repay the invest- 
ment. Even should it not, the facili- 
ties for reaching market have affected 
the value of lands to an extent greater 
than the entire outlay. To no man 
more than to Judge O'Neal is the pub- 
lic indebted for this great enterprise ; 
for without his zeal, energies, and in- 
exhaustible resources, it must have 
proved impracticable. He was the 
very Ajax—we might say Hercules— 
of the work, which must prove a mon- 
ument to his fame in a!] coming time. 
It is the crowning work of a long and 
well-spent life, illustrious in the halls of 
jurisprudence, in the circles of philan- 
thropy, of religion, and of morals. 
Even in letters he is not content to be 
idle, as several recent works have 
shown, particularly his elaborate pro- 
duction, ‘ The Bench and Bar of South 
Carolina.” Notwithstanding that we 
differ, and have always differed from 
him in politics, our earnest hopes are 
that a man so good and 80 eminent may 
long be spared to the councils and juris- 
prudence of his State. 

While visiting at Williamston 
Springs we attended a very large politi- 
cal gathering from the region around. 
The leading speaker, because the Rep- 
resentative in Congress of the District, 
was Gen. Ashmore, who gave a very 
doleful account of the prospects of na- 


| tional affairs, and showed by irrefutable 


facts and arguments the steady advan- 
ces which had been made by the Aboli- 
tion party, and the almost entire cer- 
tainty of its triumph in the coming 
Presidential election. He was followed 
by the Hon. Jas. L. Orr, former Repre- 
sentative from the District, and well 
known to fame throughout the entire 
Union, who concurred in the argument 
which had been made, and in the con- 
clusions which the speaker had drawn, 
that the time was come when the South 
should resist, even to the disruption of 
the Federal Union. There was notime 
to be lost ; the blow should be struck. 
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A Republican President should never 
be suffered to be inaugurated. The 
safety and the honor of the South de- 
manded this course. Would Georgia, 
Mississippi, and Alabama, go with us, 
Col. Orr was ready at a moment's no- 
tice. He did not think the withdrawal 
of Southern delegates from Charleston 
was the part of wisdom (in which we 
differ with him), having had good rea- 
son to believe the defeat of Douglas 
could have been secured, and the nom- 
ination of Breckinridge and Lane, by 
their presence and action. Thus the 
Democratic party would have remained 
a unit and the impending danger been 
averted. (This argument was combat- 
ed by one of the speakers, Mr. Moore, 
from Anderson, who followed.) What- 
ever the result, said Col. Orr, he could 
well address the grim-visaged spectre 
which arose— 
** Shake not thy gory locks at me. 
Thou canst not say J did it.” 


The whole speech was one of power 
and eloquence, and was one of the 
ablest we have ever heard from him. His 
voice, in fullness and compass and ca- 
pacity, surpasses that of any speaker it 
has ever been our fortune to hear, and 
is one of the secrets of his extraordi- 
nary success. In our own remarks, 
which were brief, and were made upon 
complimentary invitation, we dwelt up- 
on past recollections of this very neigh- 
borhood, where days of happy youth 
had been spent, and where it had been 
our fortune to make many friends, some 
of whom, old and young, we recognized 
in the faces around us. The little 
school boys whom we had assayed to 
teach were now bearded men. In ref- 
erence to politics we, of course, agreed 
with the speakers in the conclusions to 
which they had arrived, and congratu- 
lated them upon having at last come 
up to the stand-poirt which we, be- 
lieved in some quarters a kind of Hot- 
spur, had reached long ago. There 
was no time for differences of opinion. 
The South demanded the harmonious 
and brotherly action of aut her sons. 


We have crossed the North Caro- 
lina line, as a granite slab informs us, 
which has on either side inscribed the 
initials of one of the States ; have pass- 
ed Poinsett’s Spring, so called after 
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that distinguished statesman and man 
of science, who was referred to in our 
last, and who laid out long ago this 
road over the mountains (his name we 
are glad to see distinctly inscribed 
on the granite column from which the 
refreshing fountain flows); and have 
reached the far-famed old settlement of 
Flat Rock. Were there is a hotel, and 
along the road, a distance of several 
miles, are the summer-seats, many ina 
style of much costliness and beauty, of 
some of the wealthiest and most aristo- 
cratic families of South Carolina. Ele- 
gance and refinement of manners, high 
intelligence, and a good deal, we regret 
to say quite too much, of show and 
fashion characterize the place—for it 
would be better, perhaps, to leave the 
fortnalities of the city behind, and court 
great Nature here, with even a little 
rusticity. Rustic manners are a vir- 
tue under such cirenmstances, which 
one might be excused for even affect- 
ing. It is a trite quotation that God 
made the country and man the town. 
Will man desire to make them both ? 
But we pass Flat Rock, and pestpone to 
another time a sojourn. Itis an invi- 
ting region. Among those who have 
retreats, more or less beautiful, are the 
families of Lowndes, Huger, Rut- 
ledge, Pinckney, Elliott, Trenholm, 
Hampton, Baring, Molyneaux, Urqu- 
hart, Drayton, Means, Cuthbert, John- 


‘son, Pringle, Middleton, Bennett, Mit- 


chell King, and Memminger. 

Mitchell King is a name long known 
to the legal profession of South Caro- 
lina as one of its greatest ornaments. 
In the full possession of all his facul- 
ties, he has reached an extreme age, and 
enjoys the otium cum dignitate of the 
man of wealth and the scholar. The 
literary circles of Charleston and its 
educational institutions, have ever 
found in him an active member, and a 
leading and powerful advocate and 
friend. Mr. Memminger stands very 
much upon the same ground in many 
respects. In the trnest sense of the 
word, a self-made man, he has had, or 
could have had, if desired, the highest 
honors of the State in every depart- 
ment. He may almost be regarded as 
the creator of the present system of pub- 
lic schools in Charleston, and in the 
legislature of the State, he has, for a 

reat number of years, led in every 
important measure. More recently he 
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is known to the country for his mission 
to Virginia, where he represented at 
the bar of the general assembly of that 
State, with unsurpassed ability and pa- 
triotism, the cause of a down-trodden 
South, and, in the name of South Caro- 
lina, asked from the Old Dominion, and 
was refused, that a council should be 
called of the entire South to discuss 
the common dangers, and provide for 
their remedy. Mr. Pettigrue, who 
chances just now to be here, is another 
of the bright names of Carolina, which 
connect themselves with the classic 
era of the Calhouns, Hugers, McDuf- 
fies, Harpers, and Legarés. He is 
almost the lone survivor of the busy 
and able actors and leaders in the nul- 
lification struggle, though his position 
at that as at almost all other times was 
in opposition to the dominant party. 
He is still the leader at the bar, and, 
We trust, will long continue so, and it 
is refreshing again to look upon his 
cheerful, smiling, and somewhat youth- 
ful face, or hear again his clear, shrill, 
piping, Randolphian voice, ringing 
through the court-house as we heard it 
almost in our infancy. His spirits are 
just as buoyant and his jests as pointed 
as ever, though the frosts of not far 
from eighty winters have descended 
upon his head. 

Asheville is a very handsome village, 
but of very recent date, compared to 
many portions of North Carolina. It 
was made the capitol of all the counties 
to the west of the Blue Ridge, which 
were organized under the name of 
Buncombe, or the “Great State of 
Buncombe.” The iuhabitants are 
noted for hospitality, and are ad- 
vancing in wealth, education, and re- 
finement. The court-house is here, 
and from its high cupola a sublime 
mountain view may be had. The female 
college consists at present, in all the 
classes, including the preparatory, of 
over two hundred and fifty pupils, a very 
remarkable number in any section of 
the country. It is organized under the 
auspices of the Holston Methodist 
Conference, and is well patronized by 
South Carolina and Tennessee. The 
terms are very low, the item of board 
in particular, including lights and fuel, 
reaches but $30 for the whole scholas- 
tic year! Among the studies pursued, 
in addition to the regular collegiate 
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course, are the piano, guitar, and violin, 
vocal music, Latin, German, French, 
embroidery, -oil painting, drawing, 
leather and wax work, etc. Anson W. 
Cummings, D. D., is at the head of the 
institution, with two male arf eight 
female assistants. The pupils are ex- 
pected to board in the institution. 
Upon this point we are told in the cir- 
cular. 

“ The experience of years has satisfied us, 
that it is always cheapest and best, for the 
young ladies, to board with the teachers at 
the steward’s hall. And unless there is 
something so peculiar in the case, as to ren- 
der it clearly an exception, and justify the 
trustees by vote in excusing the applicant 
from compliance with the rule, all will be 
required to board at the steward’s hall. The 
patronage of those unwilling to comply is 
most respectfully declined. No teachers or 
school can be responsible for young ladies, 
as much exposed as they necessarily are by 
being scattered through any town.” 


There are several good hotels—the 
Eagle, kept by Mr. Blair, being by far 
the most popular, fashionable, and re- 
sorted to. Jecan commend it from 
personal knowledge. 

Asheville is finely situated in what 
might be termed a valley, through 
which flows the French Broad river, 
it having just received upon its bosom 
the Swanaroa. The rising ground 
from the valley, upon which-the town 
is built, enables one to obtain, from 
almost any pcint within its limits, 
a fine view. Near the town, in what 
might be said to be its rear, arises a 
small chain of mountains, from several 
peaks of which are obtained excellent 
views of the surrounding country, but 
more especially that looking toward 
Asheville. The valleys of the French 
Broad and of Hommony creek, are 
stretched out before the eye, a scope 
extending over many miles, and taking 
in as fertile a region as the sun looks 
down on; while arising out of the val- 
ley, the solemn® gaunt Mount Pisgah 
lifis its sugar-loaf peak to the skies, as 





if disdaining the more common forma- 
tion in the mountains around. Far in 
the distance, through the low gap of 
Hommony creek, may be seen en- 
black summits of the Balsam Mouth 
tain, in Haywood county, a distance 
of about forty-five miles. To the north- 
west, the eye tires as it sweeps over the 
seemingly interminable ranges which 





rise above and beyond each other. 
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Satiated with the gaze, the beholder 
turns to the valley, and traces among 
the rich green fields the course of the 
French Broad—not as yet pent up in its 
rock walls, and foaming and boiling in 
its mad career, but here comparatively 
a placid stream. Taken as a whole, 
the view is beautiful ; and so it is taken, 
for the eye sweeps over it with a glance, 
but never tires its sight. It is con- 
sidered by some to be the finest moun- 
tain-view in the west. No one should 
visit Asheville without seeing it. 

The Deaver White Sulphur Springs 
are distant five miles from Asheville, 
and are so called from the name of the 
gentleman who was for a very long 
time the proprietor. The premises are 
adapted to the accommodation of a 
large number of persons, but are in an 
extremely dilapidated condition, and 
unless soon renovated must fall into 
ruin. The water is a combination of 
sulphur and magnesia, with a trace of 
iron, but we have seen no analysis, and 
can only judge from the taste. It is 
the best sulphur-water we have found 
anywhere short of the old Greenbrier 
in Virginia. It is admirably recupera- 
tive, and abundantiy supplied. The 
springs are located on a very high 
point, and contro! an area of mountain 
scenery that is very grand and impo- 
sing. The Blue Ridge, Mount Pisgah, 
and the Haywood mountains, not to 
speak of Mount Yeadon, loom up on 
every hand. From the latter, Asheville 
can be seen, a distance of several miles. 
In consequence of its great elevation, 
this is one of the coolest retreats to be 
found in the mountains, and with 
proper improvements, of which there 
is now good prospect, it will be one of 
the most popular resorts in the South. 
Mr. Deaver established it as far back | 
as 1832, but after his death it reverted 
to the possession of his father-in-law, 
Mr. Henry, who has Jeased it out from 
time to time. 

All over the mountains, upon every 
road, by every stream or gap. excellent | 
places of accommodation may be found, | 
where the traveller for a night or fora | 





season may enjoy to his heart’s con- 
tent invigorating air, glorious views, 
appetite, health, and at the same time 
practise the greatest economy. Among | 
them may be named Davis, on the Sa- 
luda Gap road; Carson’s on the Ca- | 
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tawba and Burgin’s; Penland’s, in 
Yancey county; Baird's and Alexan- 
der’s, on the French Broad; Sherrill 
& Harris's, on the Hickory-Nut Gap 
road, &c. 

The Central Railroad of North Caro- 
lina is now aiming fur Asheville, and 
has the means at control to reach it, 
which will be done in two or three 
years, if not sooner. This road will 
then take a direction to the southwest- 
ern quarter of the State. Another 
road, from Morristown, on the East 
Tennessee road, near Greenville, Tenn., 
is provided for, and contracts are now 
being put out, which will extend 
through Newport, up the Valley of 
the French Broad to Point Rock, and 
thence by Asheville. A continuation of 
this route, almost in a direct line, by 
the way of Howard Gap, would reach 
Spartanburg, 8. C., in a distance of 
sixty miles, and at a cost which would 
not be verv formidable. It would pass 
within a short distance of the Sulphur 
Springs, and within five or six miles of 
Flat Rock, and would connect South 
Carolina with the great internal im- 
provement system of Nerth Carolina, 
Tennessee, and Georgia, in a new and 
interesting quarter. The Blue Ridge 
road will constitute another of the con- 
nectting links. 

The distance from Asheville to Warm 
Sprines is thirty-seven miles, and the 
road is one of the most beautifal im- 
aginable, being all the way by the wa- 
ters of the French Broad, though it is 
in general rough, and the stage-coach 
passenger may not expect to slumber 
by the way, except at the pain of asore 
head. The river is shallow and rocky, 
and as it leaps along in its course forms 
continued eddies and cascades and 
falls, and makes a very soothing music. 

The Warm Springs have been in the 
family of the present proprietor for 
nearly half a century, and are now, 
more than ever, a place of large resort. 
The proximity of the East Tennessee 
Railroad has been the means of bring- 
ing large companies from the, South- 
west. The main hotel is a large two- 
story brick house of 200 feet front, 
and there are substantial and conveni- 
ent cottages. Many improvements are 
being carried out, and a great exten- 
sion of the premises. The railroad 
will reach it certainly very soon. 
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The editor of the “ Asheville Specta- 
tor,” Mr. Colton, whose acquaintance 
we formed at the Springs, and whose 
excellent work upon the Mountains of 
North Carolina will afford us much 
assistance in a future article, visited 
these springs in 1858, and said of them 
and the French Broad : 


“Every person who has ever visited our 
mountains, and also those of Virginia, has 
yielded the palm of beauty, if not, too, of 
sublimity, to our scenery. And it will ever 
remain an undispated fact that our own 
mineral waters are as beneficial to the dis- 
eased system as waters of like kind in Vir- 
ginia. None deny the infallible efficacy of 
eur Warm Springs in cases of rheumatism 
and like diseases. It is universaliy ac- 
knowledged that, except in the Hot Springs 
of Arkansas, they have no rival. To this 
lovely spot we have lately paid a visit, and 
can add our testimony to that of hundreds 
of others as to the healing qualities of its 
tepid waters. s 

“ For nearly thirty miles the high frown- 
ing mountains press themselves into the wa- 
ters of the French Broad river, leaving on 
one side a track hardly wide enough for a 
earriage-way. Suddenly the southwest bank 
recedes, and @ level plain, of considerable 
extent, meets the traveller's eye. Near the 
middle of this plain is a levely grove, in 
which is seen the hotel. A few yards in 
front roll on, in unceasing turbulence, the 
long pent-up waters of the French Broad. 
The wild grandeur of the scenery, which 
constantly demands the traveller’s eye alon 
the river, is famous, wherever the beautifu 
in nature is admired. 

“The Warm Springs Hotel is now owned 
by Dr. J. A. McDowell. As it was our first 
visit to the Springs, we know not how it has 
heretofore beea; but,if the present isa type 
of the future, the traveller for health, or for 
pleasure, will ever find them an antidote for 
sickness, and a most pleasant retreat from 
the cares and toils uf business. It has been 
our good fortune to have been at many wa- 
tering places, but never at one where the 
comfort of the visitor was more looked to 
by the proprietor; and where, all things 
taken into consideration, the inner and outer 
man fared better. Every accommodation 
for bathing is rendered which is possible. 
There is, besides the warm spring bath, a fine 
shower and plunge bath, supplied with water 
from one of our pure cold mountain streams. 
So, therefore, the invalid may find near to 
him that which he needs; and the man of 
health, by a short walk, can still further 
invigorate his system. 

“The Warm Springs present more attrac- 
tion, leaving out of view the invalid, to the 
seeker of{pleasure, than probably any water- 
ing-place in the South—certainly in this sec- 
tion. In front and around the hotel runs 
the French Broad, where he may fish; while, 
if he would grace his hook with that dainti- 
est of the ~~ tribe—if our readers will 
pardon us, the Venus de Medici of fishes— 
the speckled trout of the mountains, he has 
them in a ride over the mountains of four or 
five miles, and should he be a good marks- 
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man, and luck favor him, he can, with s 
little trouble, carry home the antlers of a 
Carolina buck. With these and many other 
attractions, we defy any one to stay there 
without enjoying himself. Weneed not 
speak of the beautiful and grand mountain 
scenery—it must be visited to be appreci- 
ated; its beauties cannot be described, nor 
can the awe which inspires one in beholding 
its solemn grandeur be conceived, 

“ Througt the politeness of Dr. McDowell, 
we visited the Boiling or Limestone Spring— 
quite a curiosity in its way. This spring is 
perceptibly impregnated with lime, but not 
so much so as to be unpleasant to the taste. 
Quite a large stream is formed from its boils. 
It is one mile and a half from the Warm 
Spring.” 


Lire in THe Desert.—We have re- 
ceived from the publishers, Messrs. 
Mason Brothers, of New-York, a vol- 
ume, bearing the above title, just is- 
sued from their press. The work is 
translated from the French, and ap- 
peared last summer in Paris, where it 
is said to have produced considerable 
sensation. The author’s name, as 
given in the title page, with all its ad- 
juncts, is as follows: ZL. Du Couret 
( Hadji-Abd’eleHamid-Bey),  Ex-Lieu- 
tenant of the Emirs of Mecca, Yemen, 
and Persia, Delegate of the French 
Government to Central Africa, Member 
of the Société Orientale, Academie Na- 
tionale, etc. 

We have never heard of this gentle- 
man before, but he proves to be a very 
agreeable writer, and if his narrative is 
to be believed, he is certainly a bold, 
gallant, and dashing adventurer. Many 
of his statements, in our opinion, savor 
somewhat of Munchausenism, and are 
to be received cum multis granis salis. 
Travellers, from the days of Sir John 
Mandeville down, not to mention those 
ancient worthies, Diodorus Siculus, 
Strabo, and Pausanias, or even Herod- 
otus, sometimes called the “ Father 
of History,” and sometimes, irrever- 
ently perhaps, the “‘ Father of Lies,” 
have the prescriptive privilege of éx- 
aggeration. M. Du Couret, however, 
generally keeps within the bounds of 
decent probability, and we do not 
doubt that his account of the manners, 
customs, and mode of life of the in- 
habitants of the Arabian deserts, to- 
gether with his description of the 
scenery, and of the various physical 
phenomena of the country through 
which he passed, is, in the main, accu- 
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rate and truthful, as certainly it is fre- 
quently striking. The press, of late 
years, has groaned beneath the weight 
of books of travels in Europe and Ame- 
rica, and the public has groaned no 
less under their infliction. The book 
we have under notice is altogether of 
a different character, and the most dlase 
reader will find something to arouse 
the attention and stir the blood in the 
captivating pages of M. Du Couret. 
Shakespeare says, that “a good travel- 
ler is something at the latter end of 
a feast.” In ‘accordance with this 
authority, we can recommend our au- 
thor, not only as a pleasant after-din- 
ner companion, but as an instructive 
one to boot, who will beguile the hours 
devoted to him of their tediousness, 
and at the same time will furnish the 
mind with much curious and useful 
information. 

The book of M. Du Couret is pre- 
sented to the public in the usual taste- 
ful style, both as to binding and print- 
ing of the Messrs. Mason Brothers, 
and it is but just to say that the anony- 
mous translator has done his part of 
the work with uncommon ability and 
success. It is evident that he is not 
only master of the language of his ori- 
ginal, but that he possesses consider- 
able skill in the use of hisown. It is 
no trifling thing to translate idiomati- 
cally from one language to another. 
It requires a combination of faculties 
which is rare even among scholars. 
There is only one thing we have to 
find fault with in our translator, and 
that is, we think he has taken a most 
unwarrantable liberty with his author 
in changing the title of his book from 
“* Mysteries of the Desert” to “ Life in 
the Desert.” The latter may be the 
better title; it is probably a more de- 
scriptive one, but the author is respon- 
sible to the public even for his errors, 
not the translator, whose sole business 
*is to make a correct, and, as far as in 
him lies, an elegant version. 


We have also received from Har- 
per & Brothers, a copy of a book just 
published by them called, ‘* Italy in 
Transition,” by William Arthur. This 
gentleman is an Englishman, and has 
written several books, which, however, 
are not very well known on this side 
of the Atlantic, even by name. The 
present work seems to be the record 
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of a trip to Italy, hurriedly made in the 
spring of the present year. He visits, of 
course, the scene of the great battles of 
the recent Frencheampaignin Piedmont 
and Lombardy, and gives a very clever 
description of the country, and makes 
reflections appropriate to the occasion. 
Separate chapters are devoted to Turin, 
Milan, Florence, Bologna, Piacenza, 
Parma, and Modena, and to Rome. Our 
author, however, does not follow in the 
beaten path of ordinary tourists, in de- 
scribing the antiquities and works of 
art of these different localities, but 
gives rather an account of the condi- 
tion of the people and their feelings 
concerning the recent changes which 
have taken place in their country. In 
the chapter on Rome, a very good de- 
scription is given of the gorgeous cere- 
monies of the Catholic Church during 
holy week. The book is pleasantly 
written, but deeply tinged with Protest- 
ant prejudices, and without being par- 
ticularly impressive, it conveys a good 
deal of useful information. 


We have also received from the same 
publishers, a new work by Mrs. Ellis, 
called “Chapters on Wives.’ This 
work is an appropriate continuation of 
the well-known series of “‘ The Women 
of England,” “ The Mothers of Eng- 
land,” and “The Daughters of Eng- 
land,” written by her in illustration of 
the character of women. It consists 
of several tales very gracefully written, 
each of which has its own moral, and 
teaches its own lesson. The woof and 
the warf of these stories are made up 
entirely of the common, simple, every- 
day incidents of domestic life, skilfully 
put together. The voiume will prove 
interesting to such readers as do not 
require the highly seasoned intellectual 
food with which the literary appetite is 
pampered in the flash novels of the 
day. 


The same publishers send us also, 
“The Woman in White,” by Wilkie 
Collins, in a handsome, well-bound 
and well-illustrated octavo volume. 
This story has just been completed in 
the serial form in “ Harpers’ Weekly,” 
the stray chapters of which have now 
been gathered together, and compacted 
into the volume we have before us. 
The name of Wilkie Collins has be- 
come familiar as the author of several 
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of the most successful novels of the 
day. By many he is thought to equal 
even Bulwer in dramatic power, and in 
the skilful construction and evolution 
ofa plot. He certainly is a strong and 
a powerful writer, and although we 
have not yet completed the perusal of 
‘The Woman in White,” we have read 
enough to be convinced that it is the 
best work he has yet given to the pub- 
lic, ** Antonina” only éxcepted. 


Footfalis on the Boundary of Another 
World. By Robert Dale Owen. 1860. 


We receive this work from the pub- 
lishers, Messrs. Lippincott & Co., of 
Philadelphia. It has already excited a 
very wide and intense interest through- 
out the literary world. It discusses 
ably all of the matters connected with 
spiritualism, under such headings as 
“ The Impossible,” “ The Miraculous,” 
“ The Improbable,” “Sleep in Gener- 
al,” “ Dreams,” “ Haunting,” “ Hallu- 
cination,” “ Apparitions,” “ Guardian- 
ship,” etc., and is, to say the least, a 
very curious work. Though we regard 
the whole thing as an absurdity, it will 
surprise some.of our readers to learn 
that the spiritualists have ten weekly 
newspapers in the United States, and 
claim to have one hundred and forty- 
seven healing mediums, two hundred 
trance mediums, and fifty-five test- 
mediums, besides thirty-eight thousand 
capable of personating writing, paint- 
ing, etc., and two millions of believers ! 


Science a Witness for the Bible. By 
Rev. W. R. Pendleton, D. D. 


Also from the house of Lippincott. 
The author is a resident of Lexington, 
Virginia. He discusses the relations 
of revelation and science, the human 
family, the chronology of creation, the 
age of mankind, the monument of lost 
races, ete. The work appears oppor- 
tunely, and deserves, to be carefully 
studied in connection with recent dis- 
coveries in the physical world, going 
to undermine many long-received theo- 
ries. 


Occasional Productions, Political, Dip- 
lomatic, and Miscellaneous, by the late 
Richard Rush. Edited by his Ex- 
ecutors. Philadelphia: J. H. Lip- 
pincott & Co. 1860. 


This is a beautiful octavo, of over 
500 pages, embellished with a portrait 
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of the eminent statesman. It includes 

a glance at the court and government 

of Louis Philippe, and the French 

Revolution of 1848. Mr. Rush hav- 

ing been on the spot at the time, 

as the representative of our govern- 
ment, would of course have abundant 
means of information in regard to the 
most secret springs of action. Among 
the contents of this volume are Wash- 
ington's familiar letters to his Private 

Secretary, and his domestic life ; Char- 

acter of Mr. Calhoun, Letters to Mr. 

Trescot, of South Carolina, on public 

and diplomatic subjects ; Mr. Canning, 

Labor necessary to Excellence, Letters 

descriptive of visits to Lords Claren- 

don and Lyttleton, Correspondence 6n 
the Fisheries, etc. Mr. Rush was so 
loug distinguished in our public affairs, 

that we may bespeak for this work a 

place in every private library. 

Home Book of Health and Medicine. By 
W. A. Alcott, M.D With thirty- 
one illustrations. 1860. 

This is a publication from the great 
gift-book concern of G. G. Evans, Phil- 
adelphia. It will be valuable in every 
family, and its study would greatly 
promote a knowledge of the rules of 
health. It treats of the laws and means 
of physical culture, in a practical ‘and 
simple form, embracing the laws of di- 
gestion, breathing, ventilation, uses of 
the lungs, circuiation and renovation, 
daws and diseases cf the skin, bathing, 
how to prevent consumption, clothing 
and temperature, food and cooking, 
poisons, exercise and rest, the right 
use of physicians, etc., etc. 

The Sunny South; or, Southerners at 
Home. By Prof. Ingraham. Em- 
bracing five years experience of a 
Northern governess in the land of 
the Sugar and the Cotton. Geo. G. 
Evans. 

Another gift-book, and very interest- 
ing to Southern readers. Prof. Ingra- 
ham is one of the most popular writers 
of the day. 


We receive, from the Southern pub- 
lishing house of J. W. Randolph, Rich- 
mond, Va., the following works : 

1. The Practical Miner’s Guide. By 
Job Atkins, Mining Engineer. 

2. Southern and Southwestern 
Sketches, of Fun, Sentiment, and Ad- 
venture ; by a Gentleman of Richmond. 
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3. The Mock Auction. Ossawatomie 
Sold. A mock heroic poem, ete. 

4. Anticipations of the Future; to 
serve as lessons for the present time. 


1. The first of these works embraces 
trigonometrical tables, adapted to mi- 
ning, surveying, together with a 
great variety of information, of every 
sort, of the greatest value to miners, 
including an account of the Virginia 
coal fields, 

2. Of the second, the author says: 
“It is believed that the volume contains 
as great a variety of mirth moving and 
interesting matter, as any work which 
has ever been published.” The sto- 
ries are selected from various sources. 
Among them are “ Rev. Peter Cart- 
wright,” “A Scene in Florida,” 
“ Hoosier Wedding,” “ Trip to Texas,” 
“The Virginia Regiment,” etc., ete. 

3. “The Mock Auction” is humor- 
ously illustrated with portraits and 
tableaux, illustrative of the character 
and actions of the world-renowned or- 
dez of Peter Funks. The purpose is 
good, but we cannot say much for the 
poetry. 

4. We shall take the liberty, in our 
next, of extracting liberally from ‘* An- 
ticipations of the Future.” The au- 
thor says, in his preface : 

“By r:easoning from supposed (and even 
though impossible) causes, to the legiti- 
mate effects of -uch causes, the author trusts 
that he has maintained his main propositions 
—which are, that a Northern sectional 4 
and majority, directing the action of the fed- 
eral government, need not exercise any uncon- 
stitutional power, or commit an ‘overt act’ 
of usurpation, to produce the most complete 
subjection, and political bondage, degradation, 
and ruin of the South; and that, whenever 
(vefore its prostration and ruin are consum- 
mated) the South shall choose to resist such 
oppression, and impending subjugation, its 
means for safe and perfect defence, and for 
Full retaliation of hostilities and injury (df 
need shall be),.for achieving independence, 
and for securing the subsequent preservation 
of peace, and unprecedented prosperity—all 
wilt be as certain as can be any events of the 
Suture, or as the most ardent Southern pa- 
triots would desire.’ 

Our esteemed friend, the Hon. John 
Townsend, of South Carolina, has re- 
cently written a pamphlet, which has 
not yet reached our table. One well 
able to appreciate its virtue has said 
of it: 

“ Mr. Townsend is well known for his indus- 
try and labor in all he undertakes. These 
qualities, ahd their fruits, are quite apparent 








in the production before us. He has drawn 
extensively upon the best statistics within 
his reach (and we confess to our jastonish- 
ment at their number and variety, consider- 
ing that the author is a gentleman, living on 
his estate in the country, and with no public 
libraries at hand), and the facts he thus ex- 
hibits are indisputable authority, and stri- 
king and impressive. The pamphlet demon- 
strates the immense power of the South, 
and how it is, and always has been, crippled 
by unjust legislation—its great wealth, of 
which it has been draimed by the operation 
of laws which tend to the centralization of 
capital in Northern towns, and the compar- 
ative impoverishment of those at the South 
—of its natural capacities for free trade, ren- 
dered impossible by the accumulation of 
capital at the North, and the absence of it 
here, when, in fact, here it should, and 
would be, if we had direct trade, which, as 
to capital, is both cause and effect.” 

We perceive lately that the Port 
Royal (South Carolina) Railroad has 
been inaugurated intoa company. The 
idea is to connect this admirable har- 
bor with the railroads reaching to 
Charleston and Savannah. The draft 
of water at Port Royal is 28 feet at 
ordinary high tide, which is equal to 
Sandy Hook and superior to Norfolk. 
To Geo. P. Elliott, of South Carolina, 
the State is indebted for his zealous, 
intelligent, and almost unremitting ef- 
forts to bring this enterprise into no- 
tice, and the whule people South will in 
time recognize the value of his services. 
No port within its limits will in the fu- 
ture be,more important than this,should 
necessity ever drive the South into the 
formation of a separate government. 
We have taken the greatest interest 
from the beginning in Mr. Elliott’s la- 
bors, which have been continued for 
four or five years, and compliment 
him upon the success which is attend- 
ing them. 


Three pamphlets are received, and 
will be duly noticed in our next. They 
are entitled— 

1. Address Delivered in the Indigo Hall, 
Georgetown, 8.C. By Plowden U. J. Weston, 
on the 105th Anniversary of the Society. 

2. An Appeal to the Common Sense and 
Patriotism of the United States. By Louis 
Schade, of Iowa. 

3. Influence of Climate, in a Commercial, 
Social, and Sanitary Point of View. By J. 
Disturnell, of New-York. 





The city council and merchants of 
Baltimore have issued a circular to the 
several Southern States to ascertain 
what amount of interest they would 











present 


“ The committee feel 
position of our national 


in the 
y no 
isn their part to 
you and 
which 


possess 
the elements of power and greatness ; 
we fail to use them aright, the fault 
and will rest apon the in 
we live. Although resolutibn 
only the connection between the Chesapeake 
Bay and Europe, still the committee fog 
nize the favorable position of Charleston in 
its relation to the cotton States, the West 


Indies, and the Gulf of Mexico, and appreci- 
ate the importance of such a combination 
with Carolina, as will bring the 


whole South, from Maryland to Texas, to ac- 
cord upon acommon policy for the establish- 
ment of this proposed Southern 

line. The committee are fully aware 


you, in your official . cannot 
your State to lend ita ald to this sndercke 


ing, yet we think a recommendation from 
dng your legi-lature will be successful- 
y carried through; and we, therefore, ask 


you vo state what amount ofaid you can 


consistently recommend your State to grant 
to this en .. In the permanent or- 
ganization o eom + your State would, 


of course, be entitled to a representation. 
It is most probable that the ships could easi- 
ly be obtained in urope, with a guarantee of 
interest not to d six per cent. per an- 
num; but the committee think that shi 
could be obtained upon much more favorab 
terms if the company were to purchase them 
with State bonds or cash, and that it would 
be most desirable to sail them under the 
American flag.” 





Several able articles must be laid over 
until our next, among the number one frem 
our popular correspondent *‘ Python,” which 
isin the line of his previous most prophetic 

A paper from our own pen, u 


North con many 
and recent statistics, and extracting some- 
what liberally from Mr. Cotton’s Ske of 


Mountain Scenery, etc., is also unavoidably 
postponed for the want of room. The No- 
vember Number will, in many refpects, be 
one of the most interesting ever issued from 
the office of the Review. 





A young lady of Gcorgia, well qualified to 
teach wusie or English, wishes a situation in 
a private family, or in some Southern 
academy, and is highly recommended. She 
inquires if we know of such a position. It 
rena ater us much asure to promote 
her and we s' be pleased to place 
any parties. 


her in communication with 

Several he cing letters addressed to the 
recent m g of Southerners at Buena 
Vista, Miss., with an elaborate and carefully 























who are to de- 
of our com- 






















to locate blish lines of railroad, 
canal, and to determine the value 
of mineral to .open mines, and to 


utilize all of our vast mineral and agricul- 
tural products, se sciences can now be 
stud at a cost of time and money no 
greater than that required for graduation in 
the already O6vercrowded professions of law 
and \. 


> 
—_——— 


The commercial statistics for the last year 
of several of Southern and Western 
cities, Savannah, Mobile, St. Louis, Cincin- 
nati, etc., are in the hands of the printer for 
the November number. The statistics of 
— commerce will also be incorpo- 
rat 


Norics. 

I have transferred the Virginia Register 
to J. D. B. De Bow, Esq., who will mail Ds 
Bow’'s view to the subscribers to tho 
* Register” from the first of October till the 
first of March inclusive. Tlie Review is 
one of the ablest works in the country, and 
devoted to the same interests as the ‘‘ Regis- 
ter.” By this ment 1 furnish the sub- 
seribers to the “ Register” full consideration 
for the amount of their subscriptions,’ be- 
sides the ** Register” from April to July, 


F. Tuomas. 
The editor of “ De Bow’s Revirw’’ is 
inclined to that, after the period 
above refi to has expired, the 


greater part if not all of the “ Regis- 
ter’s” subseri will remain perma- 
nently his. Im this expectation he 
will continue to send the "Review 
until otherwise ordered. 

















* * TIFFANY & CO., 


Importers and Manufacturers, 
No, 560 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK, 


Rue Richelieu, No. 79 Paris, 


In calling attention to their stock, beg 
’ to present to the notice of their friends 
f and the public, the following facts: 
That their importations and manufac- 
= tures in Gold anil Silvér comprise a 
more extensive variety than any other 
house in the same line—that their for- 
eign connections, of which their Paris 
house is the focal centre, gives them 
extraordinary menties for the selection 
of their general stock, and the execa- 
tion of special orders—that it is their 
ination, as it is their interest, to 
make reasonable charges as prominent 
a feature of their establishment as the 
beauty and variety of their stock. 


DIAMONDS AND OTHER PRECIOUS STONES. 


FINE SEWELRY. 


¢. FRODSHAMS, COOPER'S, JULES JURGENSEN’S AND PATEK PHILIPPE & C0.'S 


WATCHES. 
Silber Ware, Plated Ware, Gable Cutlery; 


CLOCKS, BRONZES, ARTISTIC GAS FIXTURES, DESKS, 
DRESSING-CASES, WORK BOXES, JEWEL BOXES, 


FANS, RICH PORCELAIN, 


And Many Other 4rticles of Art and Luxury. 





Every article is marked in plain figures the Lowest Price at which it will be sold. 


T. & Co. cordially extend to strangers, as well as the resident public, 
an invitation to inspect their stock, assuring them that a call will ineur not 
the leastrobligation to purchase. 

10 may-l y. 





Interior View of F. DERBY & COMPY'S — Custom Tailoring Establishment, 
_57 ei STREE 





ne 
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F. DERBY * COMPANY 
HAVE THE GOOD FORTUNE 


To annoance that they have received, and have now in Store, a complete assortment of 
New Goods, being made to order 


Messrs. BARLOW, PAYNE & 6@., 
(Manufacturers Agents, London, England.) 
Adapted to the wants of GENTLEMEN OF TASTE who a iate style and 
quality in Clothing IN ALL SECTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
MERCHANT TAILOR? AND TMPORTERS. 
$7 Walkes “treet New Vork 








CHICKERING &' SONS, 


Mayr ACTURSES OF 


GRAND SQUARE Ut, gets f lino FORTES, 


WKitiacws aor CHESTNUT ST., Pe inhtphii 


ie Sinée the périod’of oahee Wat Jowas Cu1cKERING es- 
tablished 23,000 Pianoes have been 
constructed og fnizhed under his supervision, 
“- that of his BE medigy yr the superiority of which 


PRIZE MEDALS 


have been awarded them at exhibitions in the 
United States, being the highest premium over all 
competition. They also received the Prize Medal 
at tho World’s Fair in London, in 1851. 

The atteetion of the public is’spectall uest- 
ef to the new scales plain and overst?u ND 
AND SQUARE PIANO-FORTES, whieh, for quali- 
ty, strength, and purity af tone, delicacy of action, 
and style of finish, are unsurpassed by any Pianos now offered to the public. This 
fact has been attested to by the leading artists of this country and of Europe. 

It may be satisfactory to our patrons and friends among the public at large, to state that 
testimonials have been received from all the leading artists who have visited, or are now re- 


giding in the United States, a few ot ae pAmes we append: 
ag aa Ry JN. -PYCHOWSKI, 





B. 
M. H. GROSS ARTHUR NAPOLEON, 
Mist i A A . 
ha vise Anke, th TER, HAS. H, JARVIS 
sou Her DE MEYER, i. PARABEAU, 3. bifweDicr, - 
8. THALBERG, OAS. LOLA, MUZIO, 
JULLIEN, ws Som : BARNEST PERRING, 


Second-hand Pianos at all prices. Pianos to Rent, Tuned and Repaired. 
Catalogues of Pianos and prices, sent upon application. A liberal discount to the Olergy, | 


and Seminaries of Learning. 
We also keep a full supply of Melodeons, Harmoneons, &c., at Manufacturers’ Prices. 


— ST hr Ny OS 
LARGEST SOUTHERN PIANO FACTORY. 


GOLD MEDALS 


IN FOUR SUCCESSIVE YEARS % Rid MARYLAND INSTITUTE, BESIDES FIRST 
PREMIUMS AT THE FAIRS IN ADELPHIA, WASHINGTON AND RICHMOND. 


TESTIMONIALS-OF EXCELLENCE FROM 
THALBERG, STRaAKoscnH, and G. SATFER ; 
aS ALSO’ FROM SOME OF THE MOST EMINENT PROFESSORS AND AMATEURS ™ 





THE COUNTRY. 
saticidlle dp sealant 
WILLIAM, KNABE.& CO., 
Nos. I, 3, 5 and 7 North Eutaw Street, 
BALTIMORE, 


Would respectfully invite the attention, of the public te their well assorted stock of 


GRAND AND SQUARE PIANO-FORTES, 


Which, for beauty of finish, power, and sweetness of tone, and elasticity of touch, have been 
by judges pronounced unrivalled. Every Piano guaranteed for five years, anda privilege ef 
exchange granted at any time within six months if not entirely satisfactory. 

Terms liberal. A call is respectfully solicited before purchasing elsewhere. 


Pianos taken in exchange. 


~ Say: WILLIAM ENABE & CO. 








. LANE-& BODLEY). 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CIRCULAR SAW-MILLS, 
STEAM ENGINES, 
W0O0D-WORKING MACHINERY, 


AND DEALERS IN 


Ai Hinds of Piantation Blachinery 





OFFICE & WAREROOMS, 


NO. 85 ST. CHARLES STREET, 
NBWoORLBANS. 


LANE & BODLEY’S 
WOOD-WORKING MACHINERY. 











Woodworth's Planing Machines. | Scroll Saws. 

Daniel’s Planing Machines. Railway Saws. 

Moulding and Sash-sticking Ma- | Lath Machines. 
Gunhrels, * 

Tencning Machines. Saw 

Chair-seat Machines.‘ Wolf's Patent Grindstone Saw 

Power Mortising Machines. Gummers. 

Power Hub-Mortising Machines. | Turning Lathes. 

Blanchard's Spoke Lathes. Hub-Boring Machines. 

Felloe Bending Machines. Hub-Hewing Machines. 


ESPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO 


ALL KINDS OF WHEELWRIGHTS’ MACHINERY. 


ALSO, FULL EQUIPMENTS OF 


FURNITURE AND CHAIR MAKERS MACHINERY, SAS 
AND DOOR-MAKER®S’ MACHINERY. ' 








© 'S, DESORIPTIONS, AND PRICE-LISTS, FURNISHED ON APPLICATION 
apr-l y. 











A. 5S. BARNES & BURR, 


61 & 3 JOHN STREET, 
IN EW ~ -YoRE, 
» pUstisiiegs OF Tux ~~ 


NATIONAL SERIES OF 


Standard School Looks, 


PREPARED: BY EMINENT ‘AUTHORS. 
pe hae OF yA ae va Set Ee trek Pas se BOOK OF ; 





Wel ers | ENGLISH We MAND GEOLOGY 
MONTEIT 8 HISTORY 0 ONT ms. 8 io TINS BOOKKER® ING. 
S. y ” be 
MRS, WILLARD'S SCHOOL HIST x Shia D INTEL. PHI 
BOYD'S ENGLISH POETS AND KANES’ ELEM'S, , CHaue , $ OF ZOOLOGY, 
HANNA'S BIBLE HISTORY. P 4 GEOLOGY. 
japan | bre HISTORY. | CHAMBERS’ TR: ORY OF ge 
TUNES. RNE’ RES ON Nat. TORY 
Dwieurs MODE: pa , Buns syste OF PPA Mansiy. 
BOYD'S LOGIC T 8 CO PHILOSOPHY. 
BROOKF i BLD’S ourost use BARBY'S SOUTHERN BOTANY, 
CURTIS" SCHOOL V SINGER. GILLESPIE'S MANUAL OF ROAD MAKING, 
NORTHEND'S BLOCT’ TLONARY WORKS, MANSFIELD POLITICAL GRA eal. 
DWIGHT’S ROMAN & GRECIAN MYTHOLOGY, SCHOOL TEACHERS’ LIBR<RY, oLs. 
WOOD'S CLASS BOOK OF Pues : SMIPH.AND, WRIGHT'S ORTHE 0 RAPHY, 
PORTER'S PRINCIPLES OF CHEMISTRY. GHURCH’S CALCULUS AND GEOMETRY. 


NEW TEXT-BOOES JUST PUBLISHED. 


PROF. PECK'S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Being a Translation from M. — hidse ad ape bse ie: over ones lesa onrinn: 


Price,. 
PROF. sie: ENGLISH toMPasitiOn, 


Embracing Grammar, Rhetoric and Logic, just the book for present want.. sannaeeehO 80 


PROF. EMMONS’ MANUAL OF sedaibiih GEOLOGY, 


With numerous Bogravings... maces + 0G 25 


PROF. DAVIES’ ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY AND CALCULUS. 
ALSO HIS 
NEW ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA & UNIVERSITY ALGEBRA WITH 
KEYS, PROF. PUJONS AND VAN NORMAN'S. 


Macy French Class Book, embracieg a compléte system of Fegan, and will command 
the attention of all Prenell Geanbens Price. be aiken : Voicch addnctbabadsect. ove cians $1 50 


PROF, HOOD'S CLASS BOOK OF BOTANY. 


The great book of the natiom The. new and enlarged edition willbe ready January 1, 1861. 


SMITH & MARTIN'S eee. 


Price... shine «nee $0.5 


~TOARL'S. FIRST BOOK IN NATURAL’ HISTORY. - 
Pebeas dias. vnc Sadea's whbcccesecopastaReibinncs hn cbbcs eeehaeRbakacadiCs bss cess tase 


Teachers and friends of Education will send for A. 8. Banyas & Burr's Catalogue, which 
will be forwarded, post paid. 
mar.-ly. 








04, EE en a"... 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT *& CO., 
PRILADRLP MBA. 
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PRESCOTT’S CONQUEST OF ME rere hpehire, 
Mexico, with a ide imine» -- and the L 
Hernando Cortez. By Wu. H. Prescorr, «In three Vols, 8vo. Phy 

PRESCOT T’S CONQUEST OF PERU. History of the Conquest of Pera, 
with a Preliminary View of the Civilization) of the Incas. By Wa.H.Prescorr. In 
* tro Vols. 

PRESCOTT’S FERDINAND AND ISABELLA. History of the 
Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella the Catholic. By Wx. H. Paxscopr. In three Vola 

PRESCOTT’S PHILIP THE SECOND. History of the Reign of 
Phillip the Second, King of Spain. By Wu. H. Peascorr. In three Vols. 


PRESOOTT’S ROBINSON'S CHARLES THE FIFTH. History 


PRESCOTT’S MISCELLANIES. Biographical and Critical Miascellanies, 
By Wa. H. Prescort, Author of ee Isabella,” “The Conquest of Mexico,” 
etc. Inone Vol. 

CAMPBELWS HISTORY OF VIRGINIA, : History of the Colony and. 
Ancient Dominion of Virginia” By Cuar.es Usmrssit. Just In one Vol. 
Sve. 765 pp. Price $2 60. 


“There is, perhaps, man State with Getails of 
Campbell ns — ‘ a. bi plain and a Rg a hdd 
“ Mr. Campbell has of the past of the Commor wealth, 
teen all ether weitere oh GhbGuidess pub tagenen? '— John Baten Cooke. 


FOOTFALLS ON THE BOUNDARY OF ANOTHER WORLD. 


By Ropgrt Date Owen, formerly Member of Congress, and American Minister to 
Naples. One Vol. 12mo. Price $1 25. e nel 
sits vert & coveted tons inquiry whether 00 covnsienal atother world in this be reallty or 


HH; 


delusion. 3s rent of of the erage nates css seat 
cinding oar own) that touch om tho marvels oo Tbe = Se 


BECK’S MEDICAL SURISPRUDENCE. Elements of Medical Juris- 
prudence. Eleventh Edition. By Tuzopatc Romerw Beck, M. D., LL. D., Professor 
of Materia Medica in the Albany Medical College, ete., and Jon B. Beck, M. D., Profes 
sor of Materia Medica and Medical Jurispradenee in the College of Physicians and Surgeons 
of the City of New-York, etc. With Notes by an Association of the Friends of Drs. Beck. 
The whole Revised by . R.. Gitman, M. D., Professor of Medical Jurisprudence in the 
wettest cea tt wt aad whe Price $10. 

ote ereaens ony at unos To sarees Se wrron, the de 

we aan eae “erin hl iron to Law Sed Whe Neda furlpaese 
SA abc ope agente coates Set ra oa pr 


by his adie professional friends, to whom it intrusted, and has rendered the work as comarene o° 
Very truly, yours, y. -. GEO, SMARS WOOD, 


Pi gas SALE BY BOOKSELLERS GENERALLY. 


’ 








DERBY & GAEKSOR, 


PUBLISHERS, 498 ‘BROADWAY, NEW- YORK, 
HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


NEMESIS. 
A Novel. By Marion Harland, author of “Alone,” ‘‘ Hidden Path,” and ‘‘ Moss 
Gide.” 3 WERMRR........0+.+ coca ails bind oliabaiiias nodes edetearsh «++. $1 25 
JACK HOPETOR, 
Or, the Adventures of a Georgian, By W. W, Turner. pe .. $1 00 
RUTLEDGE. 
TS 2. - .. + 00 olkivibh aint: Gh) Riee nae Me CREED Oe A UUMMAIES SUID «» 000 5 $1 25 
The most successful book of the year. 
REULAH. 
By Miss Evans. 24th thousand). 05... 2 ose. oe cece ce cese cc seeneecceess $1 25 
THE ACTRESS IN HIGH LIFE: 
Or, an Episode in Winter Quarters, 12m0,. ....-.0.cc+ scarsenerssceneeres $1 00 
MARGARET MONCRIEFFE; 
Qr, the Hivet Loveiet Aaron Bore, ost’ «+ sic <vinne-tpesnae chnatimdcancé uses #1 25 
SERMONS OF WM. MORLEY PUNSHON. 

With an Introduction by Rev. W. H. Milburn. 12mo...................... $1 00 
JACK DOWNING'S THIRTY YEARS OUT OF THE SENATE. 
Iflustrated with sixty-four original Humorous Designs, 12mo0.............. $1 25 
PIONEERS, PREACHERS, AND PEOPLE OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 
By Rev. Wy H. Milbarn. 12meie. 08. 2 Pi sobig tine Sites wu ve ations aces ones $1 25 


IN PRESS. 
WOMEN OF THE SOUTH DISTINGUISHED IN LITERATURE. 


By Mary Forrest. An elegant quarto, with Portraits on Steel of 


MADAME LEVERT, MISS EVANS, 
MRS, RITCHIE, MISS M. J. McINT 
MARION HARLAND, ROSA VERTNER TORNSON, 


L. VIRGINIA FRENCH. 


THE LOVES AND HEROINES OF THE POETS. 
By Richard Henry Stoddard. Mustrated with Real and Ideal Portraits (from designs 


by Barry and others) of 
PETRARCH’S LAURA, POPE’S MARTHA BLOUNT 
TASSO’S LEONORA BYRON’S MAID OF ATHENS, 
SURRY’S GERALDINE, BURNS’ HIGHLAND MARY, 
JONSON'S CELIA, COLERIDGE’S GENEVIEVE, 
SHAKESPEARE'S “LOVE,” LONGFELLOW’S MINNEILATLA, 
WALLER’S SACHARISSA, TENNYSON’S MAUD 
THE HOUSEHOLD OF BOUVERIE. 
F WONG onc occ cubiinnsc cvs c Uceb hea abies tian dan oe MoMA Sins chs 0's 25 $2 00 


METHODISM SUCCESSFUL. 
And the Causes of its Success. Rev. B. F, Tefft, LL. D., late President of Gemmece 


College. With an Introcuction by Bishop Janes. rr ¢1 
THE ROMANCE OF AN IRISH GIRL; 
Or, Life id Two Words "Saar ce os se Oa ae $1 00 
LOUIE'S LAST TERM AT ST. MARY'S. 
WDM. ..0 vdvis sc cbae nsec memsees dar Piihseedais +s ds0 bs esque taeti mbes eqee $1 00 








WAY? PES SENS BOOMS. 





A SERIES. OF 


School and Samily. Beaders : 


DESIGNED TO TEACH THE ART OF READING IN THE MOST SIMPLE, 
NATURAL, AND PRACTICAL WAY: 


EMBRACING IN THEIR PLAN THE WHOLE RANGE OF 


NATURAL HISTORY AND THE PHYSICAL SCIENCES; 


AIMING AT THE HIGHEST DEGREE OF USEFULNESS, AND 


SPLENDIDEeY ILLUSTRATED. 
CONSISTING OF A PRIMER AND SEVEN READERS. 


By MARCIUS WILLSON. 
The Primer, and First, Second, Third, and Fourth Readers, 


NOW READY. 
Prices—15, 20, 30, 50, and 66 cents. Sent at half price to Tracers for examination. 


Visws or Epvcarors. 


; I popes this —— —— Readers leaves noth- 
ng to desired, eit to man 
ans matter, mode of Cod ten ge or i Be 
eal execution.—Prof. WiLtiam PF. a gro 
poe po a New-Jersey Stare Normal 
School Association, * 


Be am delighted to find-that these worksare 
not an embodiment of the same plan that is 
to be seen in all other fr ks designed to lead 
are an ACTUAL ADV ANGE, . REAL PROGRESS. 
They are prepared by one who has the high- 
est and keene-t appreciation of the wants of 
the growing mind, and who has shown, in 
these works, extraordinar ability to meet 
those wants —Prof. N. W. Bengepict, Presi- 
ae Rochester Collegiate Institute, New- 
Yor 

When the plan was first made known to 
me, I had honest doubts as to its ctica- 
bility. The Third and Fourth ers have 
driven from my wind the last shadow of akep- 
ticiem. I consider the books a perfect suceess. 
—Prof. J. L. Tracy, Jefferson City, Mo. 

We shall incorporate this Series of Read- 
ers among the P ae APPROVED of our text- 

Prof. H. M. Piexor, Principal of 
Rutgers Female Institute, N. Y. City. 

In my estimation, no school books of the 
kind have ever before bern n to the 

blic that can compere with either 

n typographical execution and stie skill, 
methodica ervingets ss tp aete and pu- 
rity of Mo ae ore ae bi explanation, 

Prof. Docnarty, of the N. Y. Free 

I am prepared to rh eR Ay. the Readers tx 
FULL, and to labor ¥ their adoption here 
and Satay been . Rous, of 
the Oliver High Se: 

In point of adaptatiou, these Readers are 
inoeepenty superior to any that have be- 

fore passed under my notice.—Prest. Guo. T. 
—- of Georgia Female Coli., Madison, 





(>> For an e tion of the 
objects aimed at by them, and 





Nortors oy tuz Press. 


— hain have the most beautiful set of 
b sa, the world ever 
saw.— sound 


We have never + hen od aset of school 
books with so much satisfaction a- this series 
by Mr. Willson. Lutheran Observer (Balt.) 

In their wonderful variety, the large 
amount of proton instruction conveyed, 
and the use contten a embodied in them, 
these volumes surpass all others we have 
seen.—N. Y. Observer. 

We earnestly seeommend parents and 
poabese to pr Willson’s Series —N. .¥. 


The semen is one which = claim the at- 
ts and teachers, and strong! 
es yp x4 popular favor. The series rA 
a inaim “ admirable in execution. 
Y. Evangelist. 
"The best progresaive Sed with which we 
are acquainted.—New- ‘ord Mereury. 
The erties ef the ma to suit the 
ils, the quality and variety of 
> one fy P ferelahed , the amount of useful 
information, tee beauty and sents of the 
illustrations, the quality of paper, 
capo 2 and ‘mn all these points 
this es will commend itself as superior to 
any 0 joa oak published —New Haven Daily 
Morning Journal. 
These volumes are the best of the kind we 
have ever seen,— Willis’s Home Journal. 


This is the valuable series of school 
books, in our ion, that has yet been 
published. — 


The Harpers have never produced any 
better books than this Series of School and 
Family Readers.— . Press. 

The works of the kiad that have ever 
—_ within our netice — Bait. American. 

give our entire pero of their plan. 


dmira ted to early instruc- 
Sh pare pen Sa mln 
publican. 


ciples on which these Educational 
abe Views of Socccens Nobel or rg oy ete., see the 


EpocationaL Boietim, published monthly in Harper's MaGazine, and sent gratis On ap- 


plication. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


@yp—2 ius 











GET TH EH BEST. 





WEBSTER’S 
UNABRIDGED: DICTIONARY. 





Nine Thousand to Ten Thousand New Words in the Vocabulary. 

Table of Synonyms, by Prof, Goodrich. 

Table giving Pronounciation of Names of 8,000 distinguished Per- 
sons of Modern Times. 

Peculiar use of Words and Terms in the Bible. With other new 
features, together with all the matter of previous editions. 


IN ONE VOLUME OF 1750 PAGES. PRICE $6 50. 





“wv 


SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


~_—rr 


IN GETTING WEBSTER’S YOU “GET THE BEST,” 


1—In Amount of MATTER.—It contains one sixth more than any other published. 

2—In its VOCABULARY.—It contaius Many Hundred living, current words not 
found in any orHeR Dictionary. ‘ 

3—In its DEFINITIONS.—* Webster is the best Defining Dirtionary."—N. Y. 
Observer, and general testi 4 

4—In its TYMOLOGY On. this ground it stands not only unrivalled, but 
alone.”— North American jew. 

5—In PRONUNCIATION.—“'s received as supreme anthority for the origin, 








ling, pronunciation, and use of words by seven eighths of the people of the 
nited States "— Fine Principals of Academies in Washington, April. 1860. 
6—In ORTHOGRAPHAY.—* It is almost univ recognized in our schools as 


the standard of orthography and proounciation.”—H. H. Vax Dyck, Superintendent 
Public Instruction State of New-York. 

“Its OrTuocRaPAaY gradually come to be settled upon as authoritative by a 
large, See of American authors and publishers.”"—Washington Evening Star, 
Apri, ; 

e 7—In SYNONYMS.—*' We regard this last monograph by Prof. Goodrich [the 
Synonyms in Webster’s Pictorial] as the best un the subject.”—Pror. Gisas, in the New- 
2 oy for May.—Prof, G, is as good an authority on this point as any in the 

D States. 

8 —In PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS.—“ The eighty pages of Illustrations, com- 
parable in fineness to those of Bank Notes, are worth the price of the book.”"—Ch. Herald. 

9—In PRICE.—No volume, save the Bible, is probably sold so low, considering 
quantity of matter, and literary labor embodied. 


G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass., 
PUBLISHERS. 


oct. 3m. 








| 


FRANKLIN Square, N, 


¥., October, 1860 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
LIST -OF «NEW BOOKS. 





Harper & Baoruens will send their books by Mail, postage paid (for any distance in the 
United States under 3,000 miles), on receipt of the money. 
HARPERS’ CATALOGUE may be obtained gratuitously, on application to the Publishers 
personally, or by letter, inclosing Siz Cents in Postage Stamps. 





The Lake Regions'of Central Africa. 
A Picture of Ex lorations By Riowarp F. 
Burton. Oapt. heer ovcenen a 
Gold Med list of the Ragel Geograph 
Society, With Maps Seapiticee te ou 
Wood. 8vyo., uniform with Barth and Liv- 
ingstone. (Nearly Ready.) 


Travels in the Regions of the Upper 
and Lower Amoor and the Russian Acquisi- 
tion on the Confines of India and China, 
With adventures among the Mountain Kir- 
ghis; and id the Manjours. Bae gy rgs, Toun- 
gouz, Touzemtz, Goldi, elyaks, the 
Hunting and Pa-toral Tribes, By Tuomas 
WitLam ATKINSON, F. G. S), PF. R. @.8., An- 
thor of * Oriental and Western Siberia.” 
With a Map and Numerous Illustrations. 
8vo., Muslin. (Nearly Ready.) 


Our Year: A Child’s Book in Prose 


and Verse By Miss Motoons, Author of 
“John Halifax, Gentleman.” I\lustrat-d by 
Cranences Dopetts 16mo, Muslin. In Press. 


Studies from Life. By Miss Mut- 
oon, Author of * John Halifax, Gentle- 
man,” &c. (Jn Press.) 

Wheat and Tiare. A Novel 
12mo., Maslin, 75 Cents. 

The Woman in White. By 


Witere Cotims, Author of “The Dead 
Secret,” “Antonia.” &e. 8vo., Paper, te 
cents; Muslin, $10. (Just Ready.) 


Rosa; or, The Parisian Girl. From 
the French of Madame Dg Pressense. By 
Mrs. J. © Frercnwer. With Frontispiece 
by McLesay. 16mo., Muslin, 60 cents. 


The 
Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough ; 
Eos Roland; Lidy Mary Wortley Mon- 
: Georvina, Dachess of Devonshire; 
tia “thant, Landon, yee e), Mad- 
oan @ Sévigné; Sydney, organ ; 
Jane, Duchess of loshasa:; Madowd Récam- 
ier: Lady Hervey; M vdame de Stael ; Mrs. 
Thrale Piozz:; Lady Caroline Lamb; ‘Anne 
Seymour Davey; La Marquise du Defford; 
Mrs. Elizabeth M-ntagn; Mary, Oountess 
of Pembroke: and La Marquise de Mainte- 
non. By Grice and Parupr Waarton 
Illustrated by CuaRLes ALTAMONT DorLe 
and the Rrotuers DatzieL. Large 12imw., 
Muslin, $1 50. 


Studies in Animal Life. By Geo. 
H. Lewes. Engravings. 12mo., Muslin, 
60 cents. 


Danesbury House. By Mrs. Henry 
Woop. 12mo., Maslin, 60 cents, 
oct-1m. 


Qpesne of Society. Biogra-. 





nd. A Novel. By 
pe, Author of * Doctor 

a.’ “The West In- 
ish Man,” “ The Three 
0., Muslin, $1 00. 





dies the 
Olerks,” &e. 1 
The Three Clerks. By Anrnony 


Taottors, Author of * Doctor Thorne,” 


“The Bertram 
T2mo., Muslin, 


The West Indies and the Spanish 
Main. yTHoNY TRoLiorz, Author of 
“ Doctor Pat ” © Phe Bertrama,” “Oas- 
tle Richmond,” * The Three Clerks.” 12mo. 
Muslin, $1 00. 


The History. of France. From the 
Earliest Times to the French Romniaton 
of 1789, By Parke Gopwin. Vol. 
cient Gaul) 8Svo., Maslin, $2 00. 


Chapters on Wives. By Mrs. Extis, 
Author of “ Mothers of Great Men.” 12mo. 
Muslin, $1 00. 


Italy in Transition. Public Scenes 
and Private Opinions in the Spring of 1860; 
illustrated by ren on — = ote the 
Pa | arepipen the Revolted Legations 
By Wittt Arruer, A. M., Authorof“A 
Mis-ion to the Mysore,” “ The Successful 
Merchant,”* The Tongue of Fire,” &., & c. 
12mo., Muslin, $1 00 


Nicaragua: Its People, Scenery, 


us atte Riehmond,” &e. 


Monun: Resources, Conditions, and 
p opesed With One Hundred Maps 
and Ii By BK. G. SqvieR, for- 
merl 4@ Affaires of the United States 
to blics of Central America. A 
Revised 8vo,. Muslin, $3 00. (Jn 
afew 


“Ny Novel: ” By Piststratus Cax- 
Ton. or, Varieties in English Life. By Sir 
E. Lyrrow Butwer. Libary Edition. 2 
vola,, 12mo., n, $2 00. 

Coins, Medals, and Seals. Ancient 

Tilustrated and Described. 


and Modern. 
With » Sketch of the History of Coins and 
Coinage, lostructions for Yong Collectors, 


Tab rative Rari y, Price Lists 
of Engli-h ang American Cons, Me ‘als, 
aed Tokens, &c.. &c. Edited by W. O. 


Prime, Author of “ Boat Life in Egypt and 
Nubia,” “Tent Lie in the Holy Land,” &c., 
&e., &c. Svo., Muslin. (Jn Press.) 


The. Life of Stephen A. Douglas. 
By J W. Sueanan. Editor of the “ Chicago 


Times.” With a Portrait. In One Volume, 
500 pages, 12mo., Muslin, $1 








D. APPLETON & CO.., 
HAVE NOW READY 


MY NOOL. 


BY A LADY OF NEW-ENGLAND. 











1 vol, 18m0, Tustrated, $1. 





It is a work of very propt mart one that will have particular interest for the santene 
public st the present time. The scene gs s laid in # Village of one of the Eastern States. 
chatacters are the ordinary every-day men and of the La the pone Pca 
qualified for the task by the acquaintance of es lil bea bee endeavored to oer a true pic- 
ture of every-day New-England life—its hero m real, its follies, foibles. and in- 
consi of every kind. That the picture isa true one, will be readily admitted upon 
perusal, by all-having any knowledge of the me te and the story told in the book has been 


declared by many to be the social hi Eastern communities. 

A better book aceite ane with » with clearer a and more truth 
ful delineation of character, or one'so happily or ae so earnestly wri tten, has not been issued 
from the American press during a very long p> 

The illustrations are mostiy cgoue-arewa a MoLeyax, and others. 





D. A. & CO. HAVE JUST PUBLISHED. 


LIFE OF WILLIAM T. PORTER. By Francis Brinley. lvol.12mo. $1. 

A RUN THROUGH EUROPE. By BrastusC. Bonedict. 1 vol. 12mo. $1 25. 

WHAT MAY BE LEARNED FROMA TREE. By Harland Coultas. 1 vol. 8vo., cloth. $1- 

BERTHA PERCY; Or, L’Esrerayos. By Margaret Field. 1 vol. 12mo. $1 25. 

FLORENCR NAGHTINGALE’S NOTRS ON NURSING. 1 vol. 12mo., cloth. '25 cents 
Paper covers, 15 cents. 

THE PHYSIOLOGY OF COMMON LIFS. By George Henry Lewes. 2 vols. 12mo. $3. 

DR. OLDHAM AT GREYSTONES, AND HIS TALK THERE. $1. 

THE MOUNT VERNON PAPERS. By Edward Everett. 1 vol. 12mo. $1 25, 

THE HISTORY OF THE STATE OF RHODE ISLAND AND PROVIDENCE PLANTATIONS 
By the Hon. Samuel Greene Arnold. hag Ps Price, $2 50. 

VOYAGE DOWN THE AMOOR: Wi th: beria, and Incidental Notes of 
Manchoria, Kamschatka, and Japan. ae eDonough Collins. 1 vol. 12mo., cloth. 

RAWLINSON’S HERODOTUS. A new rem version ; ie with copious Notes and 
Appendices, Maps and [ilustrations, Vols. I. to [IL Price, $2 50 each 





NOW READY. 


THE ILLUSTRATED HORSE,DOCTOR. By Mayhew. ° » 

REMINISCENCES OF A GENERAL OFFICER OF ZOUAVES. By General Cler. 

VILLASON THE HUDSON. A series 0 y Photo-Lithographs of Gentlemen’s Seats on 
the Hud-on. Oblong 4to. 

BRYANT AND STRATTON’S COMMEROTAT LAw. By Amos Dean. LL.D, > President of 
the Albany Dew College. 

HOPES AND FRARS. By the Author of the “ Heir of Redelyffe.” 


sep—3mos. 








_ TO THE, 
MERGHANTS 


7 > SOUTEWasr, 6 





Wis thw walliedlgndl erdhalith 6 tap of Charen, 8 C., encouraged by the 
increased patro received last curt caf ar 8y that have reached us 
from all sections of the South and So 


pave ie compared advantage- 
ously, and competéd suecé-sfall other Northern 
cities; and believing that, being om man to bout pee “ord in our former Car 

we will receive still greater patronage, have prepared ourselves for a largely incr 


Fall 

Our Importers and Jobbers of pierehoees berg sll been ro resented in 
the markets of Europe this Spring: mmer, either by members of their respective 
firms, or by agents fully com te tre etal db oy Southern trade. They have 
bought for cash or its equivalent, and will form full and attractive stocks 
for the inspection of the interior M 


ercbants. 
Our facilities wa, tenuaal DGMESTIC se ieaan the eee = 
to our 
FORMIGN AND 1 DOMESTIC GOO Teel sont 


ogee bee that all who may do so without 
prejudice, wil: make their purchasés in this et. Our ks will be completed early 


in August, when we will be pleased to receive the visita of our old and new mercantile 





DRY eoons, 
QULLIL. HOWELL & 00., HYATT, McBURNEY & CO, 
JOHNSTON, CREWS & 0U., CRANE, BUYLESTON & CO, 
CHAMBERLAIN, MILBR & CO., S. & L. BOWL & CO. 
INO. G. MILNOR & Co., GaDOw, MOKENZ’E & OO. 
NAYLER, SMITH & CO., KERRISON & LEIDING. 

HARDWARE. 
HYDE, GREGG & DAY, | COURTNEY, TENNANT & CO., 
WILMANS & PRICE, i, 2B. ER & OO. 

BOOTS AVD 


R. A. PRINGLE & CC., 
FOBCE & MITOHELL, 


AML TART. Py co. 


D. F. FLEMING & 0O., a 
mm gees & Af 


PIERSON, SMITH & 00. ots ee BATES 
COHEN, WILLIS & | MAPTHIESSEN, OuabA & 00. 
WALDRON, EGGLESTON & 00., 


GROCERIES, 
GEORGE W. WILLIAMS & C0. 
CROCKERY AND GLASS WARE, 
WEBB & SAGE, {| BROWN & PALMA, 
DRUGS AYD MEDICINES. 


HAVILAND, STEVENSON & CO., RUPE & 
NELSON CARTER, | 50 N ASHUURST & CO, 
SILKS AND FAyeY "Goons. 


BOWEN, FOSTER & CO., apes AL BURGE & CO., 
J. & W. KNOX, : AYER & CO. 


ALBERT LENGNIOK, 
HATS, CAPS AND STRAW GOODS, 
bw ok gel & CO., Dd. R WILLIAMS & co. 
FANNING & CO , 


” 


SADDLES AND SADDLERY HARDWARE.. 
HASTIE, CALHOUN & ©0., | JENNINGS, THOMLINSON & ©O. 
CARPETS, OIL CLOTHS AND WINDOW CURTALYS. 
LAMBERT & HOWELL, | JAMES G. BAILIE. 
IMPORTERS AVYD DEALERS IV WINES, LIQUORS AVYD SEGARS, 
GHAFEE, CROFT & CHAFEER, | BENECKER & GLOVER. 
DEALER IN PAPER AND ENVELOPES, 


JOSEPH WALKER. 
actly. 








Iron Railing and other Orwimental Jrou Work, 
ee Oe a . 


WOOD & PEROT, Philadelphia; 
WOOD, MILTENBERGER & co., New-Orleans, 


SER RORDEEED TC SOOM, 


IRON 

FOR CEMETERIES, CHURCHES, PUBLIC SQUARE ki ORANDAN, BALOONTES, 
STAIRS, STATUARY, CHAIRS, SETTEES, TABLES, ‘VASES, 
Famg-Posts, Animals, and all Weseriptions of Orrxmental Iron Work, 


At the very lowest prices ; iia 
and the greatest variety of Patterns, offer 

samba and are author- 
ized to receive orders at our { 






BOWIE & WRIGHT, 

ROBER SHARPE, ” 
D. BUCHER, Staunton, 

GEORGE BRUPFY, Barrisonburg, * « 











JAMES E. CALDWELL & CO, 
s2e2 CHESTNUT-sST., PHILA., 
(ADJOINING CONTINENTAL HOTEL.) 


Awporters wand ‘Bpauntacturers 


WATCHES, SILVER-WARE AND JEWELRY. 





Charles Frodsham, Jales Jurgensen, Patek, Phillippe & Co., and other reliable 
awakers of Watches; Rich Diamond, Ruby, Etruscan and other styles of Jewelry, of most 
exquisite finish ; Elegant Artistic Silver Articles, unsurpassed and rarely equalled in Form 
and Finish ; Rich Gold Jewelry of Variety, manufactured on the premises ; Mag- 
nificent Engiish Plated, on German , and Fine’Cut Glass, Epergues, Fruit Stands 
Flower Vases, and other articles for Dessert and ornamental purposes ; Clocks and Or 
naments of Fine Bronze, and Marble Designs for the Saloon or Drawing-Room ; Sterling 
Silver Forks, Spoons, Tureens, Waitera, Tea Services, &c. 


Prices Moderate, and Marked in Plain Figures. 


We respectfully invite our Southern friends to examine our Stock, whenever they 
are in this City, and shall always be glad to see thom, whether their object is to purchase 
or otherwise. apr-l y. 








FIRST ‘CLASS CLC OTHING. 


F, Powers, the celebrated Paixtaloon Cutter; is tngaged at 8&4 Chestnut St. 
MINS. SEYNAVE, Tle PAAISAN CUT AANIST, 1 ENGAGED AT'826 cxESTWUT STREET. 
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CHARLES Bins ‘KEYSTONE ihc 
- $24 CUESTNDT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
| Gnder tha Continental Hote, 
THE ONLY ONE PRICE CLOTHING STORE ON pe 
The prites are marked. in plain figures, figures, off each tment. Quality governs the Price in all 


ages, ancl perfect satisfaciion is guaranteed to ¢ach and every patron. 
STRANGERS ARE PARTICULARLY INVITED TO THIS ESTABLISHMENT. 


mar-l y. 


ito WiLL AO 
BURGER & BROTHER, 
LATE BURGER & BOYLE, 
GREAT SOUTHERN 


| ‘Steam SawHlanuactory, 


CORNER OF BIRD AND TENTHS TS., RICHMOND, VA., 


ste only manufacturers of SAWS in the United 
y § who give a full warrantee on their work. 


a pope be 9 amet OF ALL; SIZES, 
‘thbte 4 to T2 tn@hes in'diaimeter. Also, every va- 
riety of Saws, sold at Northern Prices. 


Circulars sent by mail when requested. 
Address, BURGER & BROTHER, 











et tag avs 
Rh. D. JOHNSON, 
GAGYVESTOW, TEAS. 


NOTARY PUBLIC, UNITED STATES COMMISSIONER, COMMISSIONER 
FOR ALL THE STATES, LAND AND COLLECTING AGENT. 


wh StaanarEa reacted” emt the per 


+t 











PHILT ei -< 
BAGLE MA WoRrzES, 
RICHMOND, hy 


‘i i 
4 ay, ‘i 
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PORTABLE CrRovuLAR SAW MILs. 
§ TRIC TLY PORTABLE ENGINE 


PORTABLE AND STATIONARY STEAM ENGINES, for Sawing Lumber, Ginning Cotton, Driving Grist Mills, and other Plantation uses: 


i 


=; @ ee 7 ee 


P. HENRY TAYLOR, Agent, 


No. 67 ST, CHARLES-STREBT, New-Orleans, my-ly. 


To this Bhgine wes awarded the Grand GOLD MEDAL of honor, by thé U S. Aericultural Seciety, in 1858, az being the best Piantation Engine existing. 














PERUVIAN SYRUP, 


OR PROTECTED 


Soluiton of Protoxide of Iron Combined. 
Se 








“This well-known remeily has been used very extensively, 
and with great success, for the cure of DYSPEPSIA, or 
impaired and imperfect digestio 
‘rioration of the blood; and for the cure of the following 
forms aaa 5 of which originate in DYSPEPSIA : 


n, and the consequent dete- 


Nors.—The faiiure of iron as a remedy tor Dyspepsia, a bad state of the Dood. andthe pumer- 


e@us diseases caused berers Spee Ag 49 
the stomach in a Prot 


van supplies, oni sag, a Gooks pi Soon 
enter deeclation. For th iron and oth Sa —S ee ae 


which other preparatious of 


sibte treta the Gant of ack 2 


shall enter 
assimilate at once with blood. “Thee the Pzxv- 
in which it is possible for it to 
radically cures diseases in 
to be of no avail. 





Certificate of A. A. Hays, M. D., of Boston 
It is well known that the medicinal eects of 


Ronan eee ae bed 
ex olan 
of Protoxide of Iron, wi 


has been deemed impos-ibl 

In the abet 5 N SYRUP this eng 4 

int is attained by COMBINATION IN 4 W. 
comm UNKNOWN; and this so’ may replace 
oS toven:bonates, eitrates, and tartrates | 
of the Materia Medica, 

It is also eminentl poet npneasr are | ect 
of any Proxotide of 
used in Scurvy or pra array attacks; 
meet such cases, the Syrup should be found in 
the medicine-chest of every. ship. — 

A. A. waxes Beem to the State af Mass. 

Iston Street, 


Catifte of James Bho HD of New 


A meee! n bas been in 
my hand lead * PePERUVIAN 8sY vigil ’ = 
the e apec i pnepesh of determining the 
of its active ingredients. 

The main active i ient in its « tion 
Is a salt of th- Protoxide of Iron, which is so ju- 
diciousl y combined and protected that it does 


eae ae ae [B 


tions of iron, = = on the becare sh aap in 

aad grelbewmclin 
se co a 

quantitienso iad bs vet 6 tay be 

ch of de patients. 





It is equatly well known, that it has been 
found very difficult to preserve in a — 
fora bie of time, com 

of Protoxide of Iron. The PER OviaN 
to ae olace: leased to say, will be found va 
ve accomplished this desirable end. 

JAMES R. CHILTON, M. D., Chemist. 
93 Prince Street, New York, Aug. 8, 1859. 


The tas of pd apm is from ape heews 


undersigned, the ben- 
ficial effects of the Peavy on SYRUP, do not 
hesitate to recommend it to the attention of 


the public. 
- oh John igre Peter Harve 
oy James C. co, 
Sil Ke Kendall, M. i b., Samuel May 
mas ©, Amory, | Rev. T. Whittemore. 


Testimonials from Clergymen. 
The Rev. Warren Burros: “I do not hesi- 
tate to recommend the PERUVIAN SYRUP te 


an. sw peaitn render bag liable st Head- 
yspeptic ‘omplaints, ‘euralgwa, ervous 
ea General y.” 


The Rev. Taos. Wairremors: “I have been 
for some time past, the PERUVIAN 

It rag me new vigor, buoyancy of 
el y of muscle. have no doubt 
in cases of "Paralysis, like mine, sia, 
fast, especially of Dropsy, it may be inis- 
‘| tered with a greater prospect of success than 


any other in use among us.” 


N. ag) “eRe giving further information of the Syrup can be had a Hi le 


agents, or to 


N. BL. & CO. Proprietors, 
sam 78 Sudbury Street, Boston. 


Seltd By 


HIDWELL & LAWRENCE, Washinton. 
W. H. BROWN & BRO itimore, 
HAVILAND, STEVENSON & co., 

Charilesto Yo 


na 8. 0 
feb-ly. 








S&S. W. JONES & CO., Memphis. 
z. waichT & 0O., New Greens. 
HAVILAND, OLARK & GdORGE, Mo. 
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LOUISEANA LANDS. 





LAND DEPARTMENT, VICKSBURG, SHREVEPORT 


TEXAS RAILROAD. 
The Government titles have received for. 350,000 Acres of Land, which ennre 
to this Company under the Act granting Lands to the State of Louisiana, to 


aid in the Construction of Railroads, — Ba) June, 1856. - These Lands lie in alternate 
sections along on either side of the none of them b more than fifteen miles 
from it, reaching nearly acrosg the State to west, heart of the Cotton zone. 
A portion of thei are Alluvial Lands, lying _ of the Ouachita river, and are among the 
finest Cotton Lands in the world. a Foe of Bayou Macon, on the we-t 
a bank, known as the “Bayou Hill Lands,” are entirely-above overflow, lie well, 
have a good foundation, pay relied on pier Yoo of & Bale of Cotton per Acre 
They are rapidly appreciating, and planters "eto the to prefer them to the Swamp 
Lands which require the protection of levees. of the Ouachita is a pleasant country 


to tive in, well watered and healthy, where the Lands grow Wheat, and other Grains well, 
a produce a better yield of Cotton than most of the high Lands in the older Cotton 
growing States. 


These Lands are now offered for sale, at prices ranging from $< to $20 per Acre, 
according to quality and location, upon terms of eee to suit porvhasers. The Lands 
are mortgaged to secure the payment of the bonds issued Ju the Company. When sold 
for cash, the mortgage will be cancelled, anda cleartitie-given. When sold on credit, a 
payment of at least one-fourth part of the purchase money will be required at the time of 
sale, and, for the residue, the purchaser’s notes will be taken, running one, two and three 


years, bearing eight per cent,, fro 1a special mortgage in the act 
; af sale, binding the ueacras . — ~ oe event - ow 
necessary to sue on the no yment is e, the Company D 
mortgage will be cancelled, pay Ppt: fond apg 


The sales wil! be made here at the Company's Office, in Monroe, and the title passed 
before a Notary Public, at the expense of the purchaser; to which will be added one doi- 


lar to pay for cancelling the mo ; and in case of a credit sale, outside of the parish 
= a ty dollars, to pay ietotding: the mortgage in the parish in which the 
and is situated. 


If the purchaser cannot be inyperson to,acceptithe title, it will be sufficient, in 

ease of a cash sale, for him to Via thus to some ‘cane may be present, request- 

ing him to pay the money, and receive the title. But, in case the purchaser wants a 
credit on the land, he must be more particular, and give his agent a regular power of at- 
torney, before a Notary Public, an bey ‘to purchase, and accept the title bf the 
Fand, whieh must be described, apeci to make the cash paymedit, “ign 
the notes, and execute the mortgage to secure their payment. 


Agents are employed the Lands, and as fast as their returns are made, 
the price is set on every tract which been applied for, and communicated to the ap- 
plicant, and a reasonable time is given for ha acceptance. But hereafter, when applica- 


tion shali be made for Lands which have heen examined, the price and terms will 
be stated for that day, and the: not be suspended for the benefit of applicants. 
but we shall be free to vary the price or terms, or sell to others who may re to 
purchase. icles 


By the terms of the gran peny’s title is perfected 20 miles in advance of 
every section of 20 miles of Crashed k feed; and and ten years were given to complete the road. 

a s paws Company is a oe br perfected os es the jank — to 40 pea dl the 

an fallnre to complete 

within the time cannot affect the title of the I tae wok sold the Company, which at tpe 
expiration of the time, namely, on the 3d da ay of June, 1866, shall be opposite to any per 

ton of tae road, or ni oa a to a point miles in edvance of the finished road, count 
ing as before, 

_& G. YOUNG, President. 


Monroe, Louisiana. war -iy: 
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SANDERSON, BROTHERS & CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


CELEBRATED STEEL 


USED FOR MAKING 


SUPERIOR TOOLS, 
SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND, 


AND 
wo. 16 CLIFF-STREEBT, NEW-YORE. 
+ + ee | 
IMPORTERS OF FILES, 


AND 


AGENTS FOR THE SALE OF 


ARMITAGE’S GENUINE 


WOUSB-HOLB ANVIBS. 





, AGENOUES. 
NEW-ORLEANSG,......-seecceeee 24 Bank Place. 
PHILADELPHIA,.... «2.0.00 516 Commerce-Street. 
SIT, 5 oop cso. Sudan edeehnsien 42 Batterymarch-Street. 
BALTIMORD, .... .csi-occccecveces Hiss & Cole, 
CINCINNATI... .. Tyler, Davidson & Ca 
MONTREAL js 006 Sheek eons cecees St. Paul-Street. 











BARD WARES, 


CUTLERY AND GUNS.. 


g vor 
508 oa Toy. dp 





Vices, Axes, Plantation ‘Goods 


Bre., Src. 


tat 








WOLFE, DASH & FISHER, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS—MANUPACTURERS OF 


Gillespie's Celebrated Guns, Pistols, and Rifles 
No, 38 ik ti NEW-YORK. 





—_,. oe 
— 


KEEP A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF THE ABOVE NAMED GOODS, ESPI 
CIALLY ADAPTED TO THE SOUTHERN TRADE. GUNS, RIFLES, AND 
PISTOLS, OF SUPERIOR QUALITY, MADE TO ORDER. 
TERMS LIBERAL. ORDERS SOLICITED, 

deo-ly 








JOHN BAIRD, 


STEAM MARBLE. WORKS, 


Bidge Avenue, ab Spring Garden, Lhiladelphia, 


sue amo conte wt wana 
MAY BE FOUND 


ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY DIFFERENT PATTERNS 
OF MARBLE a thay 


MADE FROM EY 


a 4 
1) 
fi lal uti sit + si uttossnadindbaial 
rt ain Witt te alii 


+ 


iN THE 


; » 


_ON SPRING GARDEN-STREET, MAY BE FOUND 


ONE THOUSAND SPECIMENS OF FINISHED WORK 
AND DESIONS, 


WHICH WILL BE DELIVERED IN ANY PART OF THR UNITED 
STATES AND rene” FROM BREAKAGE. 





Marble Tiles for Floors, Imported Garden Statuary and Vann 
yr 














TRUTH OMNIPOTENT! | 





We give our reader: and the public generally 


the following copy of a letter recei by 
tom J. W. Vesey, Bea. of th he A sbordech Citgo 


vative, enclosing at the time a comm 

to that paper from Colonel Vasser, ef North 
Mississippi, and who was formerly associate 
editor of the Conservative. The subject 

letter and communication wé do not it 
necessary to comment on—they tell the whole 
story, oue that ought to go home to those in 
whose hant« the rising generation of chil- 
dren are placed for nurture and for care. All 
we ask of our zeaders is a careful perusal of 
the documents 


Consuntaerys Ortice. 


Messrs. Wriunt & Co.—As any testimonial in refer- 
i 
To tne 
“ Conservative” of the 2 


Averdean, Mias., Auguat ad, 1958. } 
ence to your prepins parations may prove beneficial to. 
enc lose the folle aes = at my request, 
Col. Vasser was formerly associate editor of the **Con- 


vervative,” and is well keown in North ms 
gentleman of intelligense and strict integrity, 
Respectfully, 
J. W. VESEY, 





COMMUNIC ATED. 
[For the Cvaservative] 
Axvtupern, dug. 19th, 1858, 


Deas Vesey :--U the rrinciples ot justice and ho- 
to insert 


manity, | um ive wo oak this 
communication in your paper. believing, a + thet it 
may be the means of preventing antime y sorrow lo many 


« happy household 
On Wriday lat, he heen for several days previous 

onus from my ‘amily, I found, on my return bome, that 

my infant, about 16 wae quiet anwell, from 

euine unknown cause—eu pposed to be teething. be ban ox- 

amination, however, | was of the opinion by one er — 

sition jed from worms; and baving been told by & 

le physician that Wixxr’s Canapias Viena 

FUGE was & soversigu remedy aguinet thia terrible 

of childrea, | was any to give ita _ 

family phystetan. 

(setarete>, I sooner 


by the ac. 
Ow the ioring mr 
%, save in 





ing it by 
to give the amount of ptien, 
ay Seas a i cacit toe. te tee 
of that day; and sbould avt then bat for the 


some thirteen w yo 
Dall to etx Inches, his 7 in 
for « infant. Put, to mye amnsement 
was aroused from my 
dase 


from two and @ 


one o'clock the next 

ber to witness the 

uirty-six from one evacuation. 
Before breakfast of the same morning (Sunder); bet one 

smal! dose was administered, which was followed by the 

discharge of fifty ase yo day. The next day (Monday), 

none was ad t otil 


oe. 
eurred during the day, fervile in size and quantity as 


described, 

On Tueeda wing, one more ema)! dose was 
odesintasereds making io oat It ave oeseat a of a tea- 
spoonful, inatoad of u half as preseribed of di- 
rections. In all, the little creature has barged to this 
date upward of three bundred wo rms, & maberis of whieh 
will average five or six inches in length, an 
about as usual, with returning evidences of mer health 


spirits, 
Having met with auch satonishing effects im the’ es of 

my infant, | was induced to use the by pg tol? 

shildren under my protection, varying in age from two to 

ten years old, in every cage save one (that of the 

eden the ke results have been 

ited, first, because of my Se ee 


ueniten to nactslnagiat every kind ; pap yee 
my experience has convinced me that in 1 
poe made with Winer'sCawantan V cama. 
to suffering b ty, ae | myn the manufacturer of the 
medicire, te make public the sesalte of my observation. 
W. H. VASSER, 
—— eee. 
For sale in New-Orleana, wholesale and retail, by 
J. WRIGHT & OO., 
21 and 151 Chartres-St., 
So_z Prorarerors. 





may—1)7. 


WINEBR’S 
Canadian Vermifuge 
SAVES. THE CHILDREN 





¥ 


yoo ) 
WINER’S 
Canadian Vermiluge 


’ OUGHT To BE IN ALL 
NURSERIES. 





WINER'S 
Canadian Vermifuge 


IS THE DELIGHT OF 
MOTHERS. 





WINER'S 
Canadian Vermifuge 
DESTROYS WORMS AT ONCE, 





WINER’S 
Canadian Vermifuge 
| THE DELIGHT OF NURSES 





WINER'S 
Canadian Vermifuge 


THE ONLY THING THAT CAN BE 
RELIED ON TO EXTERMINATE 
WORMS. 





WINER’S 
Canadian Vermifuge 


FOR EXPELLING WORMS. 
Remember it is the only thing 





that can be depended on. 





New-Orleans Agency for the South-West 


~ | \OFr 


~ WHEELER & WILSON'S 
SEWING MACHINES. 





WHEELER & WILSON’S SEWING MACHINES 


Have this Fall taken the First Premiwm at every State Fair held in the United States 
wherever they have contended, without one exception, viz: 

State of Missouri, at St. Louis; State of IMinois, at Centralia; State of Mis- 
sissippi, at Jackson; State of New-York, at Syracuse; State of New-Jersey ; 
State of Maryland, ‘et Baltimore ; State of Virginia, at Richmond; State of 
California; State of Pen: atin: at Pittsburg; State of Kentucky ; State of 
Wisconsin; State of Michigan; State of Indiana. And also, this all, (1858,) 
it the Fairs in Chicago, St. Baltimore, Richmond, and Sau Francisco. 

If these facts do not establish a reputation, we know not what can. 

At the above- TWENTY FAIRS, all held this Autumn (1858), at 
nearly all of them, the boasted SINGER SHUTTLE MACHINE DID CON- 
TEND, as weil as Grover & Baker's, Weed’s, Sloat’s, Webster's, Bartholf's, 
and twenty or more others; and ALL, IN EVERY INSTANCE, have been 
SIGNALLY and FAIRLY BEATEN. No rational man ean now deny the fact 


that the 
WHEELER & WILSON CEWING MACHINE 


{s the we pLus uLTRa of all Sewine Macuiwes—the Pav. Morpuy of Creation. 


The following is the mg report of the PENNSYLVANIA STATE 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, on awarding the Premium at the conclusion of 
their Fair at Pittsburg, on the lst of October last : 


“The Committee have ‘given a yd sargbeone bey to the exhibitors of several Sewin 
wot ag A oc fol ore 


Machines to te wal e “ pone! —_ oe 

concluded, while inger’s work is perth Rye emma an po a ™ 

Machine for general use, Grover wer & Baker’ Baker's is more oe ‘meri of Lope va » 
ro 


Be eee ee & Wilson 
Machine as being the best for all family purposés. 


“ SieNED, 
‘y . B. MOREHEA 
MOSES F. EATON, 
WM. MURDO 
JOHN A. SMAL 
“ Committes.” 


Wieecer & Witson’s Macutnes having taken the First Premiums at all the 


Siate Fairs held this Pall (1858) throughout the Union, in every instance where 
they have contended, over all ether Sewing Machines, must be received as con. 
clusive evidence of their unqualified superiority. 

An ample supply of these First Premium ines will be received by every 
steamer from New- York. at for sale at the only of 


“WHEELER & WILSON'S SEWING MACHINES 


120 Canal-Street. 
S H PECK, Aegrar 


August—6mo, 

















M. W. BALDWIN. 


. W. BALDWIN &£ Co., 
PHILADELP ut 


MAWUsEYsURS 2 
LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES, 
Of the construction, adaptation to all the variety o 


ander which they can be inraction, had pectin, atepta ia weight from ten to irae and 
using one half, two thirds, three fourths, or the whole weight for adhesion, as the grade of the 
road, or business to be done, may is ate desirable or necessary. 

Plan A, and B, on six wheels, ir of drivers and Truck, 

Plan 0, on eight wheels, two ane drivers and Truck. 

Plan D, on ten wheels, three aoe Truck. 

Plan D, on six whels, three pairs of 

Plan E, on. eight wheels, four saantiaiien 

The D and E are intended exclusively for freight, and are adapted to roads having heavy 

ge and curves of short radius, by J bw 'y track over the Blue Ridge, connecting the 


astern and Western divisions of Central — and having grades of feet 
rise per mile, and curves of three feet radius, has been successfully worked for nearly 
two years, by six-wheeled D of our make, 

The materials and wor , efficiency and durability, economy of fuel and repairs, are 

teed equal to any other e ve in use. 

We refer to the following Railroad +N. O. J. & G.N. R. R. Co., New Orleans, 
Louisiana; M. & W. P., Saag ; M. & G., Columbus, Ga.; ©. R. Rk. & B. Co., Sa- 
vyannah, Ga.; G. R.R. & B. Oo., Ga.: 8. C. R. R. Co., Ppp ee 8. C.; Greenville ‘and 
Colwmbia R. Ri; Ceinsetp. 8. a WwW. & R., ipl ea N. 0, a nia Central R. R., Ricb- 
mond, Va.; Pennsylvania R. R. Co.; Philad 


North Penn. BR: 
Philadelphia Ger. & Nor. R. R.; Beaver Meadow R. R.; oniees Ms Philadelphia: Belvidere, 
Del. R. R., N. J., and others. apl-tf 


COTTON AND WOOL MACHINE CARD, 
COPPER RIVETED LEATHER HOSE 


Copper Biveted Sather Hand Factory. 


= Bagot of the iGo. very be wee D ns of Oak-Tanned 
Leathos to any made in the 


United igo agg 


On hand—a general assortment of articles used by 
Cstton and Woollen rep aly apenas Sheps, 
Locomotive Builders, Rgilroads, &c., & 

Rerxr to—Chancer Brooks, Esq., President B. &0 
4\, R. R. Company 

\ Henry Tpe0n, Exsq.. Master of Machinery B. & 0. 8.R 
Mosers. A. & J. Derimead & ‘Bons, Locomotive Build 

ers. &c. 
writesuen Peels & Hun tite 

t, HASKELL, 


jan-13mos No. 33 South ag st., Baltimore, Md, 


UNION WORES, BALTIMORE. 
POOLE! & HUNT, 


Are with the most ample facilities, to fill at short noticé, and of best materials and 
workmanship, orders for 


STEAM ENGINES, OF ANY SIZE. 














PLATE CAR WHEELS AND CHILLED TIRES, equal to any produced in the country 
WHEELS AND AXLES fitted 

HYDRAULIC PRESSES, for ae eee oid et. other purposes. 

pyr be oF of the ‘ine ahaa eg Saw-Mills. 
@ASHOLDERS, of any ineey and © Castings of all kinds, for Gas Works. 
STEAM BOILERS AD Ww A, of any size or description. 

GHAFTING, PULLIES, AND HANG jan-13moe 











in the Pacific Ocean. 


UNDER THE PROTECTION OF THE U. 8. GOVERNMENT. 





We respectfully announce to Farmers and Dealers in Fertilizers that 
we are now prepared to:supply all orders for the above valuable and 


LASTING GUANO, 
PRICH, $40 PER eee Inn N.S. 


Liberal Discount. allowed to Dealers in the article. 


The practical results attending the use of this GUANO have been 
most remarkable, and from its permanent action on the om it takes prece- 


dence over all others. 

The most gratifying testimonials are being received by us daily from 
Farmers who have used it this season, fully endorsing’ allthe former testi- 
monials of its wonderful virtues. One of the valuable characteristics of 


this GUANO is that it is not affeeted by drought. 
All-parties purchasing of egents or dealers, should be particular to see 


that every package bears the name and trade-mark of the Company. » 
For particulars address, og 


Cc. &. MARSHALL, President American Guano 00, 
66. WILLIAM-STREET, N. ¥.; 


OR, THE FOLLOWING PRINOIPAL AGENTS: 


ALLEN, & NEEDLES, Philadelphia, . FELIX H. CAVE, Richmond, Va., 
A. H. ANGELL & OO., Baltimore, THOS. BRANOH & SON, Petersburgh, 
WM. B, HASELTINE, Boston, A 


Having contracted with G, B. RAEN, Esq., of New-York, and 
Wiiuiau W. Cuczver, of Georgia, to supply the States of North Caro- 
lina, Seuth Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee, and Florida, they 
will be constantly supplied with any quantity required for those States ; 
their Agents in the sea-ports being, De Rosset, Brown & Co., Wilming- 
ten, North Carolina; Warpiaw, Warxer & Co., Charleston, 8. C., 
©. A. L. Lamar, Savannah; Pratr & McKenziz, Apalachicola, Fla.; 
H.O Brewer & Co., Mobile, Ala.; and, also, Agents in every town in 


each of these States. 
nov-ly 























©. FLINT & JONES 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


Dealers in Cabinet Furniture, 
CHAIRS, FEATHERS, MOSS AND HAIR MATTRESSES, 
GURLED HAIR, 

HAIR CLOTH, VARNISH, &c., &c., 

Mtns} 44 and 46 Royal-St., New-Orleans. 


MANHATTAN 





LIFE INSURANCE 60,| Vite Jusurance Co., 


OF THE CITY OF NEW-YORK, 


Inéures the Lives of White Persons & Slaves. OF NEW-YORK. 


STEPHEN C. WHEELER, Secretary, C. Y. WEMPLE, Sec’y. 
SRAnEyS LEE N. D. MORGAN, Pros't 
BOARD OF REFERENCE FOR NEW.ORLEARS. 





J. J. Person, Bsq., President rene See “The practice of Lire INSURANCE, in ae, 
Smrrh & BROTHERS, No. 79 Canal Street, neta te bh 
FRED K CAMHERDEN, Be ., Merchant, 26 Gravier-St., | commercial confidence exist. a yankin er 


Oats Bea ee (Sen Ret. CAS CAMTAL AND ACCU uULAstow. 





Wm. 8. Moun , Cashier of James Rubb's Bank, 
James N. HanDine, Eoq., HARDING, Anny & Monx- HALF MILLION DOLLARS. 
HEA t- Street. 
Rosear li. ieee us. St. Charles Hotel. WM. A BARTLETT, AGENT 
Kedical Examiner, B. JENNER COXE, M.D. Se ee 
WILLIAM A. BARTLETT, Agent, REFERENCE IN NEW-ORLEANS, 
api-ly. Mo, 81 Gravier. Street, New. Orleans. f Messns. Woop & Lows, and A. D. Guimrr & Oo. 





The Denhichy Military Institute, 


Directed by a Board of Visitors appointed A the State, is under the superintendence of Gol. B- 
we aoe.” a distinguished graduate of West Point, and a practical engineer, aided by am 
able t 

The bedens of study is that taught in the best colleges, but more extended in pnihanetians 
Mechanics, Machines, Construction, Agricultural Chemistry, and Mining Geology; also, in 
ben. -wrssy rature, Historical Readings, and Modern Languages, accompanied by daily and 
regulated exercise. 

Schools ef Architecture, Engineering, P tens 8k Medicine, and Law, admit of selecting 
studies to suit time, means, and object of professional preparation, both before and after 


graduating. 

Tue Onarors: $105 per half- amg ~ ue in advance. The twenty-seventh 
session will open from Sept. 10, int, te: to June 15, 

Address the Superintendent, at © Military Institute, Franklin Springs. Ky., or the under 


i d. , 
wir P, DUDLEY, President of the Board. 


BLOOMFIELD, STEEL, & ©0O.’S 


. MAM DM OTH 


BOOK AND PAPER ESTABLISHMENT, 
AND EMPORIUM FOR SCHOOL BOOKS, 


kept a full and com ood ant peg hottyge Rat hy y= Oe STORIES, READERS, 
GeCORAP HINA, 1c" any Ot L 8, ARITHMETICS. ICS, and Works on Rhet- 
ilers,ete. Also a com- 


Sc fest tates te cn Sa TOC 
To Clerks titiede Indlies bani of the Peace, and Recorders. 


ote ow one sizes and styles; RE 
con F ruled or plain; LEGAL NOTARIAL PRESSES. 


 cagtnews Banks and Insurance Companies, and Cotton a en 
at cur Estabiicament necessary to ete the counting-room with the best sel 
Prarioxaey ‘anet. m wet. Ae OOO Sales van a ACCOUNT CURRENT PAPERS, of all patterns, 
‘nk BOOK MANUFACTURERS, PRINTERS, AND BOOKBINDERS. 
As to style, price, and quality, we defy competition ! 
BLOOMFIELD, STEEL & CO.. No 60 Camr-B2 : 





egl-lyr. 











SEWING MACHINE,” take pleasure in recomend- 
ing it as an instrument fully combining the essen 








GROVER & BAKER’S per. Mee STRICKLAND, 


New York. 
NOISELESS ‘ 


Baltimore, Ma. 


Co., Va. 
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2 == Wire, sae ‘haat,’ } Geneva, WW. 
Carat din en Tk G.G 
T'te h tomers ‘uaed in our fami- Schenect’y,.F 
‘GROVER & SAKER'S CELEBRATED FAMILY ears 


4 
ce 
‘EF 
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y 
tials of a good machine. Its beautiful simpli. 
the strength and elastici 
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ease of Gambier, 

of its stiteh, Tails We'snober lc tha eekonucceceneth eo LG Dp \ * 
by any in the market, and one which we pe ARTHUR SW “ 

fident will give satistaction to all who pur- A. HUNT. ’ > Galena, TM. 

ehase and use its JOHN JENNINGS, 

Rev. E. P..RODG orcester, Mass. 
Rev. W. i SPRAGUR: it. D.D. toms, ¥. ¥. Rev wad TAM PIP vi . 

Rev. J. N. CAMPBELL, D.D. Rev OSMOND c. 

Rev. CHARLES ANDERSON, M. E. Charch 

Rev. CHARLES, HAWLEY Rev. THOS RATHAY po Se 
Rev. DANTEL H. TEMPLE, Auburn, N.Y. Rev. HENRY E. PARKER, 

Rev. T. M JUDD, 

Rev. WILLIAM HOSMER, “ae os 


Offices ef Exhibition and Sale-—495 Broadway, New York. 18 


t 
Street, Philadelphia. 181 Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 68 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati. 124 North 
Fourth Street, St. Louis. 





11 CAMP-STREET, New-Orieans, 
41 ST. MARK’S-ST., Mobile, 


jan-l yr. 








MAYNARD & NOYES’ 


PERMANENT BLACK 


WRITING INK 
ITING I . 
TESTED FOR NEARLY HALF A CENTURY. 


Reaister oF Deans Orrics, Boston, January 10, 1859. 


Messra Maynane & Noves: Gentlemen.—I aegis glad that the longer use of your owed ts 
Ink enables me to repeat the te-timony given in its favor many sago. Ihave 

this office thé years, and my oldest records are as legible black as when first 

This rare for permanence >enders it i for State and Count peer lp pee 
mercantile purposes, where it is important that the writing should veanele legible, and um 


changed in eolor by the lap-e of time. 
Heyny Arwiye, Register of Deeds 
The above popular Ink. together with RED, CARMINE, and COPYING 
INK, is for sale by the Manufacturers, in Boston; also, at wholesale and 


retail, 
by Stationers and Rookse! lere througLont the United States and British Provinees. 
‘Ray Smoe 


























KEARNY, BLOIS & CO., 


62 MAGAZINE-STREBT, NEW-ORLEANS, La. 


Keep alway son band a sarge stock of SERTILSZERS, such as Pernvian aa 
Mexican GU: ANO, coarse and fine BO Super Phosphate of LEME, Phee 
phate of GUANO, POUDRETTE, Si easEE worth 60 cts. per Barrel, &c., de 











LADDERS, all sizes, Wh EL OW GLASS, WHITE LEAs 
FRENCH AND TS of all kin BUILDING 


MATERIALS. TA tian Duions. CkS,keske 


TINE, sine 
CELEBRATED ro in MACHINERY GREASE. 
+ WA CARTS, &c., is found 


This GREASE, for 
to be superior to — ve the, Dlandness of Oil, with the 
free greasy nature o 


KEEPS ME AXLES ALWArs COOL AND CLEAN, 


and remains on them wit ek of : other Grease known 
The great economy and a 4 anus fan booms p f experienced, as @ 
single trial is sufficient to ie “a saving of at least 75 per cent.” as com- 


pared with any other ape ; 
+ this Celebrated AXLE Ane MACHINERY 


We, the under 
GREASE, and co the best article of the kind 


ROOKLYN © ; He Oa ¥ ion aceon 


PRICES.—In ‘tea Sali enol in kegs of 30 Tbs., at 7 cts. per Ib.; in barrels 200 te 
800 Ibs., at 6 ets. per Ib, 


CcoTrTon SHED OIL. 
acta nar nh ei eaianamater = re at 8 eens 
ee ny Se we Se ee ree ee end ae Se oe ee of 










byes 
prices -vary— tf for 
Thamel, per gallon, ets.; 4 ex , Per gallon, 624 ets. ; 20 barrels, per gallon, 60 eta 


LIME, CEMENT TER 18, PLASTERING HAIR, ENGLISH AND 
aN Fie BRIOKS, MARBLE D DUST. FIRE CLAY, TAR, 


alg 
Fire Bricks, Naval Btores, Paiat and White Lead, Brushes, Oakum, Guano, &¢. 


feb-ly. 





PETER HAWES, 
PRINTER, STATIONER, 


AND 
Blank Book Manufacturer, 
No. 68 CAMP-STREET, 
NEW-ORLEANS. 





Banking, Mercantile and Insurance Books—of any size and pattern 
made to order, and of the best material. 

Steamboat Basten e every description, on hand or made to order with 
promptness. 

Book Binding—Law, Music and Miscellaneous Books bound in any style 
apr.—ly °\¢ 











REED'S LATEST IMPROVED STEAM ENGINES. 


-~ 
1 . “ 


>\ % 








————T 
Havine devoted nearly fifteen years to improving and perfecting “Oscrtiatixe Steam 
Eyaoiyes,” for the yarious purposes to which ae no wer is w-ually applied, we now offer to 
al] as the fruit of oar labers, one latest and most highly Improved Steagy Engine. .Our Engine 
combines the four great desideratums in all mechanical arrangements, viz: Power, Economy, 
Durability, and Ease of Management. To accomplish these important features in our Engine, 
we dispense with many pieces which have heretofore been con<idered necessary, such as the 
cross-heads, sien spuperting rods, eccentrics, rock shafts, &ec., thereby requiring much 
4 repairs, a t the pln Ag of 





less attention. of! @ nd a a simple lever, which is used for start- 
ing and stopping the Engine, we are enabled to reverse it, 80 as to run it one way as well as 
the other This isa mecessity often required, and capnot be ebtained.inany other Engines, 
without consideratle expense. ; 

Our Engines are also provided with an independent bush or bearing for the trunions or axis 
upon which the cylinder oscillates, so that the wear upon this partis readily taken up, 
making it in all rw as perfect and complete as any Engine ever con:tructed. 

These important improvements were secured by patents issued July 5th and 19th, 1859. 

For portable purposes thee Engines. are p upon an improved tubular boiler, contain- 
ing a large amount of fire surface. in a strong. compact and light form, at the rame time 
economical in the con-umption o' fuel, and perfectly safe and eacy to re. The whole is 
mounted on wheels and tested with steam at » high precsure hefore leaving ' he works; thereby 
saving the expense of a mechanic to set them npand run them. Our Engines are gornirly 
adapted for Propetling Boats. driving Steam Plows, Saw Mills, Grist M'lls, Hoisting ines, 
Cotton Gins, and for all other purposes, where economy in fuel and in expense of operating 
is desirable. We alse manufacture Vert and Horizontal Slide Engire< of all sizes, and 
with the best roverning and variable cut- ff: in use. Steam Pumps, Saw Mills and Grist Mills. 

All kinds ~f Boiler work and Machinery furnished at short notice, from our own works and 


under our own supervisio : 
bi ih 3 amaieaa JOHN A. REED 
No. 12 PINE-ST., NEW-YORK. 


° — in New-Orleans, THOMAS J. SPEAR & CO., No. 177 Canal-Street. 
feb-ly. 











$150, 000 00 WORTH. OF MACHINERY, 
Now in store and. ready.for delivery, at the shortest notice, comprising 
EIGHTY STEAM ENGINES, 
with their Boilers and Chimneys. 


TWENTY-FIVE SAW MILLS, 


lneeng. Susie 8 and ‘Double Circular Saw Mills, with both Iron 
ooden Frames, of Norcross & Stearn’s Patents. 


FIFTY. STRAUB'S. aa FRAME CORN AND FLOUR MILILS. 
TWENTY-FOUR NE ‘S COTTON SCREWS, of 6, 8, 9 and 11 inches 
diameter, by. 12 f Tonal 
One Presmaes fart of ‘ni and Polished WROUGHT er BN ms StL 
with correspondi ows, blocks, hin couplings, an eys, from 
to 60 inches 1 in dias kd 12 inck oly wii ™ 
TEN DOCTOR ENGI , of different sizes. 
SIX STEAM BATTERIES, with Tanks, Pipes, Cocks, &c. 
CIRCULAR SAWS, of all sizes, from 48 to 72 inches in diameter. 
SIX DRAINING MACHINES, of different sizes. 
For sale on the most favorable terms S. H. GILMAN, 
70 Gravier Street, New-Orleans. 


HOARD & SON’S 


PORTABLE AND STATIONARY. STEAM ENGINE AND BOILERS. 


Mow in store and ready for delivery, eighty of their celebrated Engines, of the 
following sizes— 





+ inches diameter of cylinder. 84 inches diameter of cylinder. 
4 se * ** 9t ** * ** 
by - o ve 10 > 
af tie 12 
} 


ard fron: 8 to 24 inches stroke, and rating from 1} to 25 horse power, with 
chimneys, blowers, and water coment. F This is the only Steam Engine 
made which has a boiler perfectly accessible in all of its parts, both inside and 
outside, for cleaning, and » jaldieces evidence of its supetior merits and 
popularity, is in the fact that upwards of One Thousand of them are now in use, 
with a constantly i — demand. forsale by S. H. GILMAN, 
. 70 Gravier Street New-Dricans. 
Also Stationary Engines, with — flue boilers, of Various sizes, age’s 
Cireul © Mills constantly in anl—ly. 











The invention of Georez Pace first brought into successful use the 
Circular Saw, for sawing lumber from the and having been granted 
Letters Patent for said invention, any Circular Saw Mill so built as to 
allow end-play or lateral motion to the saw shaft, no matter by what mechan- 
ical contrivance that lateral motion may be given, is an ingement on 
our Patent, if the mill be not built by ourselves or under our Patent. 

We make our Mills of three classes, pple oma vl rea iw hora 
saw, and of goog strength and working capacity than any built in con- 
travention of our Patent, and with our Improvep GranpaTine Freep 
Motion, Parent Ratcuetr pBiocks, Saw Dust Exevaror and 
other labor saving contrivances, they are far soete. 

Our Steam Engines are peculiarly adapted for the S pdage of driving 
Saw Mille and Plantation Machinery in general, as well as for any other 
purpose for which steam power may be necessary. It is therefore to the 
interest of parties wishing Steam Engines and Mills, to have them manu- 
factured by us. 

Our Horse Powers are of three sizes, and adapted to the wants of the 
Planter in ginning cotton, &c. 

Our Grist Mills are of various sizes, and of such simplicity of con- 


struction that they cannot fail to please. 
Everything manufactured by us is of the very best material and work- 


manship, end our reputation and experience of 20 warrant us in 
saying that, there is no machinery offered in the Sobek Iebler caleulated 
to meet the wants of the people. 

Machinery of various kinds always kept on hand by our Agents in 
New-Orleans, who are prepared to take orders for any machinery manu- 
factared by us, 

For deseriptive pamphlets or other information, address, 

GEORGE PAGE & CO.-, 
No. 5 Schreeder-St., Baltimore, Wd 


Oe ovr AGEnTs, ; 
SLARK ,STAUFFER & OO.., 


jan—ty. Wo. 71 Canal St., New-Orieans, La 








DIRECTION LABELS, 
Parchment, Cloth, and d Paper Cloth, and Tags, 


OF EVERY DESORIPTION, 


MANUFACTURED BY VICTOR E. — 
115 CHAMBERS ST., N.Y 





The Subscriber having his et er the manufacture of the above DIREO 
TION LABELS, wee : ly intimate a rum ie SaamOne to 
press Companies, a ote Bropeietors of e is new - 
exeeute orders for any quantity;at the + art Repent possible eplie whener. 


Although, considering sneiasaoss latmatpetinn, fhe TABELS are p etty generally known 
and are appreciated ¢ for the benete of Meg voor yet hare weed used them, rave A among 
their numerous advantages, the following p ted? 

1. Their Cheapness.—The price o y exceoding ieee ifany, the price 
paid for Common Canps; indeed, in map the latter cost 

2. Their Strength and Da Darabitiey, Material (at fst the Cloth and Paper 
Cloth, is manufactured for the express purpose. ‘The Parchment Labels are made from Genwine 
British Skins only) well known to be the strongest material in exi<tence for writing 
The eyelet being st:ongly inserted through two to four ply Spay cer Parchment Cloth, and 
Paper Cloth, the liability of their way at that point is reduced toa minimum. Tas 
Farcument ann CLOvE Lawes are. Neebcavendel as being capable of withstand- 
ing almost any amount of bad weather and hard usage. 

3. F Conveuince.—This is apparent; a dozen maybe written out and securely 
attached to the same number of = kages, | in half as many minutes. Besides the 


foregoing, Merchants well know, when 8, the advantage of having theiz 
names and addresses attached to them, in case etm mist e in forwarding, or otherwise. 
4. The Printed Direction Labels are ricusty the best, most striking, and 


cheapest advertisement in use. 
VICTOR B. MAUGER. 
(>> Samples and Prices of any size or kind sent on application. 


Prompt attention to all Orders for Steamer, or to be with other Mer- 
chants’ goods face tee York or other Bastern City. dec lyr. 





CABELL HOUSE, 


LYNCHBURG, VA., 
J. RORABACK, PROPRIETOR. 


LMPROVJZMENTS, COMPLETED AND BEING MADE, ALLOW US TO PROMISE 
COMFORT AND SATISFACTION TO ALL VISITORS WHO MAY 
SOJOURN WITH US. 


Ppnhey nel Bigyage Wagon atenyy wating to met from the Degas, 
@o-lyr 











A. T. B.. RUCEKER’S 


HIGH FLAVORED ANGELICO 


SMOKING TOBACCO, 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 
éeo-lyt 





GRANITE, MARBLE, LIME, ETC. 





At the lowest prices, of direct importation from most approved Quarries 
a large assortment of 


Granite and Parble, for all purposes of Building, 


coer Rae ara 


TOMBS, MONUMENTS, AND GRAVE STONES, 
POGETHER WITH ALL KINDS OF MARBLE WORK, | 


NEWTON RICESER 147 Custom House-St., New-Orleans, 
ao EST eS a Pee ey Sy camara Ratan Meet 
mite Fitiane care Wie wt wets oqe oc to, « 

ee ee og pt en hee on eke op te 


pee me ye peal 


SIMONS, COLEMAN & CO., 
1009 NORTH FRONT-STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


FR. \Y \id YS eT ee Ox Wants TIMDER 





> Orders sent by mail, or So tees pe with 
prompt attention, and executed on the most liberal 





Agents.—Mecers. Phelps, Carr & Co.. Se 
Barnewell & Filter, Mobile, Ala.; H. F. Baker & 
; Co., $. 0.5 A. Promme & Co., Indian 
ola, J. Sorley, Galveston, J. J. Cain & Co., Houston, French & Groesbeck, San Antonio, 
texas ; june ly. 





— 


PONM A. TARRANT, 8. J. BILLINGS, 
Oe eee | POHNA. TARRANT & CO., jy iiiiy sreat 
DRUGGISTS ANP APOTHECARIES,. Mo. 278 Greenwich-street, corner of Warren- 
street, New-York, etors and manufacturers Bom heer adage Rae Seltzer A ent, 
Tarrant’sCordial Elixir Turkey Rhabarb, Tarrant’sT , Tarrant’s Compound Extract 
of Cubebs and Copaiba, Dr. ever Coe’s Eclectic Remedies. 
Sole Agents for Thorn’s Compound Extract at Copaiba and Sarsaparilla, Fuller’s Cochlearia 
for Fever and Agte. july-ly. 


B* A. PARDEE c& Co., 


COLd DRLADBRS, 


No. 303 WALNUT-STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


CRANE vy, A» PARDEE, Jn., 
SUGA OAF, Penn 
SUGAR Lo. COALS. } rom 

These e Superior Coals are Mined and Shippe’ exclusively by ourselves. opr-ly 


WM. »-D.~ ROG 








COACH AND ND LIGHT CARRIAGE 1 BUILDER 


Repository, 1009 * toe TOtL Ches aut-Strect, Philadelphi 
cpos ee an nu a a. 
CARMAGES OY EYRRY DESGEIPTION BUILT 0 okDER. _ apes 
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APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


E. BH. BUTLER &. 60., 


137 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
MITCHELL’S NEW SERIES 





NOW READY: 
MITCHELL’S FIRST LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY ....................05, $0 25 
MITCHELL’S NEW PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY.....................0.0 5.4. 0 50 
MITCHELL'S NEW INTERMEDIATE ee conten AES Fy i112 
MITCHELL’S NEW ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY...... .... ......0e eee eevee 112 
, 

MITCHELL’S OLD SERIES. 
MITCHELL'S PRIMARY GEOGRHAPIAE oo oc Foca kbc ccs ceneceescuvcns $0 42 
MITCHELL’S INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY.............. ... 08 «2-00 0 84 
MITCHELL’S GEOGRAPHY AND. ATLAS... 5 2 oc6 000 ceeicc ccs bbs ce cviens 1 20 
MITCHELL’S ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS.............:...... 1 26 

LATELY PUBLISHED. 
COPPEE’S SELECT ACADEMIC SPEAKER....-..-.-.- OD RRS SO $1 50 
COPPEBS ELEMENTS Gp Uapeee Silke oo. cchite, cuss bbbaedcd cawrec see 0 75 
COPPEE’S ELEMENTS: OP BHETORIC. . . 2.5 5.05)b.0c Di lee 20 eek si 1 00 
SAUNDERS’ NEW LATIN PARADIGMS............ 0:05. dee. cevdes ces 0 75 
TENNEY’S ELEMENTS OF GROLOGY......... BES UR SVE. Ak 112 
HOWD  2.AGRES Ri Bie Baek, «cht Salk ed oaks cc den ede, eae 1? 
HOWS’ JUNIOR LADIES’ READER . .. ........ ce. cee eee eee WT 5 sad 0 84 
STOCKHARDT’S PRINCIPLES OF CHEMISTRY.......................-. 1 96 
STOCKHARDT’S CHEMISTRY, bound with Cooke’s Problems............... 2 62 
RAMSHORN’S LATIN SYNONYMES 0030 ici cccc ec cc ec ce ceed ls 1 25 
FLANDER'S CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES................ 0 & 


GOODRICH’S SERIES OF HISTORY. 


GOODRICH’S CHILD'S PICTORAL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Ready in September. 


GOODRICH’S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES........ $1 12 
GOODRICH’S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND..................... 0 94 
GOODRICH’S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF GREECE ...................... 0 94 
GOODRICH’S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ROME,...................... .. 0 94 
GOODRICH’S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF FRANOE,...................... 0 94 


GOODRICH'S PARLEY’S COMMON SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE WORLD. 1 12 


NEW EDITIONS. 


SCHOLAR’S COMPANTION—ENGLISH WORDS.................-.-....5. $0 
FLEMING & TIBBIN’S FRENCH AND ENGLISH, AND ENGLISH 

AND:SEENCH DICTHARARY ... iis oui. cxds, -s dou wba wbatinienie one - apices 3 00 
FLEMING & TIBBIN’S FRENCH AND ‘ENGLISH, AND ENGLISH 

AND FRENCH DICTIONARY abridged... . 2.0.0.0... 0.0.0.0. cee eee 112 
NUGENT’S FRENCH AND ENGLISH AND ENGLISH AND FRENCH 

DEIOTOORARY .... 0.5. Ue iets ks . eb dete U ks oh is Gone bee 0 63 
DONNEGAN’S GREEK AND oa PD os Maks dah ss cies on woes 8 v0 
HART S. BAGLISH GRAMIIOD «cians anieninn's + Kod -oelacesege. ss. +08 abies 0 4 
HART'S CLASS BOOK OF POETRY..................... lacs Gyles a eee i 0 34 
HART'S CLASS BOOK OF PROSE. 00. oc. s. es -. wns vues. -. 00 ee dees wee 0 84 
HART’S CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES............. 2.20... 0 30 
COMSTOCK’S SYSTEM OF BLOCUTION .....-.......26 0.50.02. beegeeen es 1 90 


ANGELL’S SERIES OF READERS in Six Numbers. 
-_ furnished, post-paid, on receipt of the price. 
oct ° 


12 








1860. SPRING ARRANGEMENT. NEW-YORK LINES. 1860. 
THE CAMDEN AND AMBOY AND PHILADELPHIA AND TRENTON RALLROAD 00.8 LINES, 


FROM PHILADELPHIA TO NEW-YORK 


AND WAT PLACES, 
FROM WALNUT ST. WHARF, WILL LEAVE AS FOLLOWS, VIZ.: Fann. 
$2 








At 6) A M.. via Oamden and Amboy, ©..&.A. Accommodation, 00. p..g-ssnes nnn ses 25 
Ab 6, A M..via Cam-and Jer-ey City, (NJ) Accommodation, :....2)..+-4--.5--«. 2% 
At ®a via Camden and Jersey City, Morning MAil, Jo... 22.---.00..05. 8 00 
At Il, A; M., by Steamboat, via Tacony and Jersey City Western Express,.... 3 00 
At 12}, P| M., via Camden and Amboy, Accommodation,.........--cerscereeceeeneeeeee 2 2 
At 2, P. M,, via Camden and Amboy, 0. and 4. Eo ay ang haeiihe. gan eonpigyre & OD 
At 4 P.M., by Steamboat via Tacony and Jersey 9 Rroniog Express,......:--«s++ 8 00 
At 4, P M., by Steamboat via Tacony and Jersey , 2a Class Ticket, ..........-+» 2 25 
At 6, P.M, via Cantden and Jersey City, Evening AEE Nii dewtnivndesce! <p se~ 3 00 
At 11, P. M, via Camden and Jersey Oity, Southorn Mail,.....5.. 26.665 ee veer n sees 2% 


at 6, P.M.,, via Cam. and Amboy, Accom (Freight and Passenger) —l1st Class Ticket, 2 25 
, 2d Class Ti¢ket,. 1 50 

The 6 P. M., Mail Line-runs daily The 11 P. Mi, Southern Ma'l, Saturdays excepted. 

For B-lvidere, Easton, Lambertville, Flemington, &o., at 6 A. M., and 4 P. M., from Walnut 
Street Wharf, and 7 10 A. M., from ae 

For Water Gap; 8troud«bu:g, Scranton, Wilksbarre, Montrose, Great Bond, &c., at 6 A.M. 
from Walnut Street Wharf, and 7-10 A.M, from Kensington, via Delaware, Lackawanna and 
Western R. R. 

For Mauch Chunk, Allentown and Bethlehem, at 6 A: M., and 4 P. M.,from Walnut Street 
Wharf, and 7-10 A. M., from Kensington. 

For Mount Holly, at 6and9 A.M, 2and4} P.M. Bor Freshold, at 6 A. M., and 2 P. M. 


PP PPL AIPA LPL 
WAY LIinEeEsS 

For Bristol, Trenton, &<., at 23¢ and 4 P, M., from Walnut Street Wharf, 7-10 A. M. and 
5% P. M.. from Kensington. 
: 04 4 es Riverton, Delanco, Beverly, Burlington, Florence, Bordentown, &c., at 124, 

an . . 

Steamboat Jos. Belknap for Bordentown and Intermediate Places, at 234, P. M. 

My bs aed Trenton for Tacony at 11 A. M,,and Tacony, Beverly, Burlington and Bristol, 
a ‘ 

Fifty Pounds of Baggage only, allewed each ,. Sumape op mh ‘The Comptay lt Gott te 

but their wearing appeel. All baggage over ff eh 3 The C y Iimilt their re- 

Spounbilsy for taggage to Ons Dollar par pound, and uot be SS tie exp cabana Bagoun except by 


May 28. 1860. WM, H. GATZMER, Agent. 


THE WEEKLY MIRROR: 


A FIRST-CLASS SOUTHERN FAMILY AND LITERARY NEWSPAPER, 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, AT THREE DOLLARS PER YEAR, BY 


WILSON & BIGNEY. 
OFFICE—NO. 136 POYDRAS STREET, NEW-ORLEANS. 
M. F. BIGNEY, BDITOR. 


As the most effective | of modern times in devoloping that manly spirit of self-reliance 
which marshals a State or ion in the wa: Pee eth, oe melee ayy d+ oe A 
eultivation and of a healthful Home appeals to patriotism 
and intelligence of every true Southerner. Sept Ist 


HOLLOWAY’s PILLS AND OINTMENT. 


Neura Tic Doloureux. The 
doctrine that quinine and carbonate 
of [rou were the on!y remedies for tic 
doloureux and nervous disorders, is 
now exploded. Holloway's Ointmert 
will procure the speediest alleviation 
of pain. Thousands who have experi- 
= enced a radical benefit from its use 
are prepared to vouch for the cor- 
rectness of thisstatement. In gout, 
, rheumatism, lambago, and sciatica, 
it is equally efficacious. Sold by all 
Druggists at 25c., 62¢. and $1 per box 
or pot. 
































GLOVES, AND LINEN CAMBRIC HANDKER- 


GOODS, ENGLISH HOSIERY, JOUVIN’S KID 
CHIEFS. 
6 FINE UNDERSHIRTS FOR $1,50. 


and buttons warranted never to come off. 
SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER, in any style, from $20 to 


$100 per dozen—a perfect fit guaranteed. 
PMPORTER OF GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING 


6 EXCELLENT SHIRTS FOR $6, beautifully sewed, 


GET YOUR SHIR1S IN NEW-ORLEANS, AT S. N. MOODY'S, 


o COR. OF CANAL AND ROYAL STS. 






DRAWERS FOR $2,50. 


“ 


MOODY'S 
SHIRTS. 












New Goods by every steamer. 
pomaety, No. 262 Broadway, New-York. 


the Gentlemen’s Toilet, equally cheap. 


apl-lyear 





BLACK 8IGK CRAVATS, 40c. each. 
10 SHIRT COLLARS FOR 80c., and every articlé for 








WARRANTED 6 


Throws water by hose 30 to 40 feet; 
heights and distances ; 


“We speak from 





THE A AMERICAN PUMP.” 


“Without Suction—Without Packing.” 
rus PUMP PATENTED APRIL 5, 1850,18 A 


“DOUBLE ACTING FORCE PUMP,” 


Working by hand, horse, vin water and Steam, in all depths, with 


equal certainty and success, 


t is now intreduced into twenty-four 


States, New-Brunswick, Cuba and Canada, and took the p-emium at 
the North Carolina State Fair. 

It is simple, powerful, durable, cheap—varying from $1¥%to $60—and 
can be used with pt rubber, or lead pipe; will not ireeze ; raises 


from ten to 


per minute, and 


EVERY PARTICULAR. 


hand, forces water over or under-ground, to great 


discharges at ous points. 


knowledge, and # = 


personal 
the pumps we ever saw, aud they bave been 
never saw one at all Comparable to this.” 86, 


et stan Advocate, 


We tested this pump, personally, and it 
every thing for the purpese we ever before 
United States Journal. 


“Ove of thoes pumps now in Bh ce 
Be a) enables us to speak with 
Presbyterian Banner 


Pa 


“ For Railroad Stations, sanconia = pi 


&o., &o,, it 





eon ining Ch 


Fa he soos inde 
Asa specimen of the ease 

tte pump works, we can state that one man, 
regularly, forced water a distance of 54@ oa 


ret perpendicular height.” 


Scientific 





“A womanor ee Spe Set 2 ae aa 08 00 tart ad 
& Man at 100 feet.’ xX. 
“One of the most inventions of the day is the 
Pump." New-York Bzpress. 


are adapted to A j 

We'lihe it very mask Up & continuous 
Stream of water, with little or no to the person 
working it." So. Plaster, Richmond, Va. 

“ The piston discharges at both ends into the air eham 
der, causing a reguiar flow of water, and being under 
‘vill not rust or freeze; it has far less friction than 

ever invented, and may all be galvanized.” 


ist. 
Ais whee have used ik opedih steht of 11." N.Y. > geneed 


Drawings and fall particulars sent free. Address. 
JAMES M. EDNEY, 147 Chambers-street, New-York 


‘Jan-1 y. 





McLEOD & BELL, 


COMMISSION . MERCHANTS, 
CHABUMBSTON, So Gog’ 


ARE PREPARED TO RECEIVE CONSIGNMENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


OF PRODUCE, AND_RESPECTFULLY SOLICIT BUSINESS. 











THE NEW-YORK DAY-BOOK BUILDING, 


CITY HALL SQUARE, NEW-YORK. 

















FOR PROSPECTUS SEE NEXT PAGE. 
oct.—3m. 














THE DAY-BOOK FOR 1861. 


—_—-_oo—_——_——_ 


The Day-Book holds that this is a government of white men. created by white men 
for themselves and their posterity. Hence it seeks to enforce, as a fundamental! doctrine, 
that inferiority of social and political position for the negro race, and supertority for the white 
race, is the natural order of American soctety, Considering the maintenance of this principle 
essential to the preservation of freedom and republican institutions, it will continue to labor 
for the time when few or none will dare to dispute it. This is its appropriate field of 

' discussion, and it purposes, im the future, to devote itself more exclusively to the non- 
partisan aspect of the so-called slavery question, leaving mere quéstions of poli¢y mainly to 
the party journals. In the future, as in the past, it will be independent of all party control, 
and responsible only to the people. {It will devote much more space than usual to general 
and miscellaneous topics—to Literature, Education, Agriculture, Markets, &c., making the 
Weerc.y Day-Boox in every respect the best family paper in the country. For 1861 the 
following improvements are offered: 


One Third more Rending Matter.—Txs Day-Boox for 1861 will be printed 
upon pew type throughout, cast expreasly for it, only a trifle smaller, apparently, in size, 
bat really so much smaller as to admit of ONE THIRD MORE READING MATTER in the same 
space. 

Literature.—We shall commence with the first issue, in Januarv, a new, original 
story, written exprees'y for the Wergny Day-Boor, by that popular Southern writer, Prof. 
W.H Pxcx, author of * Brother's Vengeance,” &c., entitled “.Viromsta CLeNnoaine, a Tala 
oF THR FKARLY SETTLEMENT OF ALABAMA.” This is @ thrilling and intensely interesting 
story of the hardships of pioneer life, the Creek wars, the machinations of the British, and 
Jackson's campaigns, founded upon historical incidents in Alabama history. 


Education.—We are waking arrangements for a series of letters upon educational 
topi «, trom every Southern State, concerning the progress and condition of education, &c., 
with a particular inquiry into the character of school books as they affect the spread of 
anti-slavery opinions. We hope in this way to make the Day-Book efficien: during 1861, in 
stopping, to some extent, the spread of anti-slavery sentiments, We a-k the avsistance of 
a'l teachers to aid usin this important work. Voluntary communications on this subject 
are respectfully solicited. 


Agriculture.—We have engaged an experienced man, formerly editor of a popular 
agricul ural magazine, to give his *pecial attention to this department, and we shal! devote 
a liberal portion of each week’s issue to this impor' ant subject. 


Markets —To this department we shall devote special attention, giving careful and 
complete reports of cot on, grain, and provision markets, together with «pecial reports of the 
produce and cattle markets. These latter reports are prepared with unusual care by a special 
reporter, expressly for our columns, They are, of themselves, worth more to the plentey and 
farin+r than the subscription price of the paper. In every reapect it is determined to make 
the Weexy Day-Boox ~econd to no journal of its class. Its foreign and domestic news. cor- 
respondence, telegraphic intelligence, &c., are not surpassed by any, while in every respect 
we intend that it shall be the cheapest general newspaper afforded by any cne, and as an 
appreciating public shall enable us, we mean to make a better and better paper. To this end 
we solicit the aid of old friends and the co-operation of new ones, 


TERMS: 


The Daily Evening Day-Book is $6 00 per annum. It is published at half-past 
two o'clock every xfternoon. and contains all the news of the day, the latest Telegraphic 
intelligence up to the moment of going to press, the Daily Markets, full Commercial news, 
the Stock Board, Ship news, &., &c. 

The Weekly Day-Book is $2 00 per annum —It ia a quarto sheet, issued every 
Saturday, and is not surpassed as a week] capes ay by any ofits class. It contains all the 
editorials, and nearly all the reading first adpenrd in the Daily, except New- 
York local and ship news, usually not interesting to out-of-town readers. 


Clab Rates.—Two copies of the Werxty Day-Boox will be forwarded to one post- 
office for $3; five copies to one post-office for $5; twenty-one copies to one post-office for 
$20. For a Club of fifty at one office, we wiil send the DatLy Evenmnse@ Day-Boox one year. 
For a Clu» of one hundred at one office, we will give to the getter-up. copy of Randall’s 
Life of Jefferson, in 3 vols, 8vo ; or, Webster's Lilustrated Quarto Dictionary. 


VAN EVRIE, HORTON & CO., 
Publishers of Day-Boox, 
oct.-3m. No, 162. Nassau Street, N. Y. 








Fairmount Machine Works, 


WOOD-ST., ABOVE 2ist, PHILADELPHIA. 





J. & TT. WOOD, 


MANUFACTURERS OF POWER LOOMS, 


WITH THE LATEST IM?ROVEMENTS, AND ALL MACHINES 
CONNECTED WITH THEM; 


SHAFTING AND MILL GEARING, 


Hmbossing Calenders, Lard..Oil Presses, 


Machinery for Laper-Hanging Manufacturers. 


july-lyr 


BLANK BOOKS, STATIONERY, PRINTING, ETC. 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 


STATIONEHRS, 


STEAM JOB PRINTERS, 


LITHOGRAPHERS AND BOOK BINDERS, 
45 Maiden Lane, Wew-York. 








Orders solicited for on dag in. our line. L t assortment of Fancy and Sapte 
Stationery, Account Books, rite Lary and onc, CORE, Hotel Registers, Time 
Books, Expense Books, Diaries, and Journals, publi annually. 

Copy your Letters—use Francis’ Manifold Writer, by which Letters and Copies are 
written at the same time. Price, from $1 to $5. 

Merchants, Bankers, Faciories, Public O, Railroad and Insurance C nies. 
as well aa individuals, are solicited to givé us orders. Prompt and personal tion 
given. ‘“ Prices low.” 

The entire building is fitted expressly for the yarious branches of our business, with 
new and improved Machinery, Steam Power Presses, New Type, &c., &c.° Please call; or 
send your orders to 





FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
LEWIS FRANCIS. STATIONERS, PRINTERS AND BOOK BINDERS, 
CYRUS H. LOUTREL.$ nov-lyr. 45 MAIDEN LANE, NEW-YORK. 


~ 
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POLYTECHNIC COLLEGE 


State of. Pennsyloania, 


MARKET STREET AND WEST PENN SQUARE, 
PHILA DBLP MIA. 





Incorporated by the Legislature in 1853, organized on the plan of the 
Industrial Colleges of Paris and Germany, and designed to supply a great 
national educational want, to wit: thorough Collegiate training for the 
practice of Mine Enoinezrtne, Meonanica. Enoinerarine, Crvit. En- 
GINEERING, ANALYTICAL aND InpusTRIAL CuemistRY, MetTaLiurey, ann 
ARCHITECTURE. 


The College comprises 


THE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL, 


The courses in which are adapted to young men who wish to pursue 
scientific studies, without regard to ‘the practice of one of the industrial 
professions, and Four Paorzssionat Scuoots, viz., 


THE SCHOOL OF MINES, 
THE SCHOOL OF CIVIL ENGINEERING. 
THE SCHOOL{OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
THE SCHOOL OF CHEMISTRY. 


Architecture and Design are ineluded in the Engineering courses, and 
ample facilities are provided for Fietp aNp Laporatory Practice. 

The Autumnal Session begins on the third Monday in September ; 
the Winter Session on first Monday in November ; the Spring Session on 
first Monday in March. Degrees are conferred at the Annual Commence- 
ment held on thelast Thursday in June. 


TERMS PER ANNUM. 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOGD,...f.:.......4...0.5.5 8.09 $ 75 00 
PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL, full first year’s course, 100 00 


a > “ second * 120 00 





To the student of applied Science and Engineering, the collateral 
advantages of a residence in Philadelphia are not surpassed by those of 
any other American city. 

For Catalogues and further information, address] 


ALFRED L. KENNEDY, M. D., 


aug-S mos. PRESIDENT OF FACULTY. 








WNIT 
JUDSON FEMALE INSTITUTE, 


MARION, ALA. 


THE TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL SESSION WILL BEGIN ON MONDAY OCT. 1, 1860. 
FOR CIRCULAR OR CATALOGUE, OR UNPUBLISHED PARTICULARS, 


feb-ly. Apply to NOAH K. DAVIS, Principal. 





ALFRED MUNROE & CO., 
“STORY BUILDING,” COR. OF CAMP AND COMMON STREETS, 
WE W-ORBLEANS, 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS [IN 


CLOTHING AND FURNISHING GOODS 
FOR MEN AND BOYS. 
tr INo Deviation in Prices. — 
A. M. & OO. ARE ALSO AGENTS FOR THE SALE OF 
FINKLE & LYON’S SEWING MACHINES, 


Which they guarantee will give perfect satisfaction to the purchaser or the 
money refunded. feb.--ly. 





LADD, WEBSTER & CO.'S IMPROVED TIGHT STITCH SEWING MACHINES, 


Are now on exhibition at No. 16 St. Charles Street, New-Orleans, up stairs. 
These Machines are considered now the best in use; ap pene ty oa stiteh, alike on both sides, and are en. 
mre hy Sar er oe ar note See. They are of excelleat make and of a very simple construction ; they 
aod easy, and can be lvarned in less than aa hour, 
“A posh amber dalauae Minseines uote some aunts city witntn the lat four weeks. and « great many certil 
ee ees pt aoe published, but as ACTIONS SPEAK LOUDER THAN 
woxps, I invite the publie to call and judge for themselves, 


E. ZINTGRAFY, Acenr, 
‘eb-ly. No. 16 St. Charles Street, New Orleans, up stairs- 





Smo AT & CO.’SsS 
NEW ELLIPTICAL LOCK-STITCH AND IMPROVED SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINES, 


FOR FAMILY O2@ PLANTATION WORK, HAVE NO EQUAL. 





Several years have been devoted to the ecustruction and the above Machines, and the proprictors— Geo, 
B. Sloat & Co —have recently secured Letters Patent, both in the States and England, over every other Se 
Machine made. It is therefore with the atmost confidence that we offer to the public the most beautiful and pe 
Bewing Machines ever fa d, aad at prices that cannot fail to commend! hem to the patronage of the people. 





Southern Depet, No. 90 Canal Street, New-Orleans 
feriy M. & HEDRICK, Acur® 
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ON SEWING MACHINES. 


= 


by the Franklin Iaatitute, of the Siate of Pennsylvania, 
JOHN E. ADDIOKS, Omaraman. 


Being an Extract from the Repert of the Committee on Ex 
Promotion ef the Mechanic Arts. 


bitions of the 26th Exhibition of American Manufacturers, 
(>> Published in advance, for the use of the depositors in this 


department, by order of the Committee. 





held in the City of Philadelphia, in the month of October, 


The Committee deem it advisable to divide the various Machines exhibited into classes, _ 
te consider each separately, as each class possesses more or less merit in its adaptation to 
peculiar kinds of work. 

The most natural division should be based upon the stitch produced, no matter in what 
manner it is made: spa this te be correct— 

First Class—Is the Lock-Stitch, “> is made by the Wheeler & Wilson’s; Ladd, Webster & 
Co's; Sloat’s; Finkle’s, and other Shuttle ao Sone is made by two threads, ene 
earried through the fabric by the needle, and the passed throng» Toop in the first 
thread by a shuttle or an equivalent device. The appearance of the stitch by these Machines 
is the same on both sides. 

The 8 d Class prod what’ is —_ & Grover & Baker, or “ Double-Thread 
Btiteh,” which is made by 4 of the gira? it's iy ee through the fabric, thro 
which a loop from the lower fs mye ry w a. second loop of the upper 
ear = passed through it, and thus continuing, the upper lower threads interlooping ome 
another. 


This class of Machines ean, by a very slight ehangein the form of the looper. be altered inte 
a single-thread Machine, 

The Third Class is the single-thread Machine, which duees » chain er loep-stiteh om ont 
side of the fabric, and is usually en © Chain 

Under the first-named class we apo vorsee 9 

No. 109. Made by M. Finkle, Freed oh by J P. Martin, Phi hia. 

No. 142. Made by George B. Sloat & Co., deposited tv H. G. Suplee, Philadelphia. 

No. 566. Made by Ladd, Webster & Co., P 

Neo. 1154. Made by Wheeler & Wilson Stanafactarog Co., 0 deposited by Henry Coy, Phila. 

No. 109. Made by Finkle, isa Shuttle Machine. and has recommend it. The shuttle 

is carried in a cradle, as the inventor asserts, to avoid friction in the shuttle race, but whieh, 
ia the opinion of the Committee, is of doubtful ctility, asthe friction must apply to the cradle 





with equal force, as it would to the shuttle itself. feed is the “wheel feed,” operated by 
a togg pawl, certain in its ge and seeds in ees tension is from ou008 
around which the thread is twisted, each the tension; « peculiarity is 


in the preening cam, The groove in this w = eee gives motion to the needle bar, isso 

e needle bar is at no time act y ee ee as it approaches the 
top or bottom of its stroke, is gradually increased or diminished. ¢ Machine works wich a 
short needle, and the loop appears ns nguanaonr he teenie mous em a ey the slack 


of the thread is drawn up by a peculiar lever le bar, and seems to work 
with great precision. In the work mea this for the inspection of the Committee, 
the operator stitched from fine ick cloth and agent withowt ay change in the 


feed, needle, or tension, The chine is geared torun ata a bien four par stihahes 
to each revolution of the treadle crank—it runs very lightly, with but “title noise—the prices 
* rth write of tne taregéing Wietstnen; ti mahi, to excellence of mechanical ar- 
Rev em 
t. the Committee 


rangements, and a ee to great range of give preference 
— exder of merit— 
First. No. 109, the Finkle Machine, Manufactured by Finkle & Lyon. 


oe. Es No. yo Et the Lada, BOT 
Fourth. fe. 142, the G. B. Sloat 
FINELE & LYON 
a ewer ixw: YORK. 


AGENCIES, sr Lous Mol, ALFRED MONROE & CO., 
Louis » HUGINS., 











“ CINGINNATL E. E, HUGING, 
“ LMINGTON, N. €., GEO. MYERS. 








SANFORD’S PATENT. 
ANTI-FRICTION GIN POWER. 
AGENCY, No. 45 GOLD ST., aE WORE 


Took the Silver Medal 


‘D '§ ‘BIquMpoH 4e sre OBBIg QBT OT 18 





This valuable invention is a great og ay re on tne Horse Powers now is use, and 
4s particularly designed for Plantations, for driving Cotton Gins, Mills, Saws, and other 
eT Tne tales late of conde $n iro balls, afd thus the ‘smallest possible 
e entire weight o' run upon tron balls, an sm 
amount of friction is produced ; so small in fact, that six pounds draught, on the end of 
a Four fect Lever, will keep it in motion! ‘Thus the advantage of this machine is, 
that the entire strength of the horses:put upon it, is available; or in other words, no 
pever is thrown away; this will be appreciated by those using the ordinary Horse 
‘owers one , 


The Counter Shaft (as will be seen by the above cut) has two Pullsys, one of 16 
inches, and the other 24 inches eter; the Cross-Head is moveable, and gan be turned 
pee mayen angle, so as to ran machinery outside of the Gin House. ‘ 

has only been patented a few months, but was used by several planters in ginning 
— on of Cotton, giving perfect satisfaction, and saving fifty per cent. of horse 


PRICE, $125 00 and $150 00. 
‘The power may be examined at any time at the above Agency. 


Ss & BENNETT 
juné-lyr. be dev ; ; 











GRENOBLE FIRE HOSE, 


SINGLE Omer DOUBLE. 
rior Fire Hose, mapufact of the 


MP, without seam, is especially uly see. 
4 

: sFOROE. PoMes. MILLS, MAN- 
} OF. ‘ORIES, STBAMBOATS, MINES 

and SUGAR PLAN TATIONS ax MOLASSES 

HOSB. Es DOUB GRENOBLE HOSE 

is highly recommended for its superior strength'for STEAM FIRE ENGINES. Its ad- 

vantages over other Hose are its lightness and CHB 88, pee less than ONE HALF 

of the price of leather hose, with the same durability.—Certificates of its efficiency are inmy 

sses-ion from the Chief Engineers of the Brooklyn and Washington Navy Yards, ALFRED 

anon, Esq., Harry H. Howarp, Esq., Bx-Chief Engineers of New-York, and 8. A. Frencn, 

Chief Engineer Jorsey City Fire Department, Agents and Superintendents of Mills and Manu- 

factories in the Eastern States, &c., &ce. Lwouwd ore be refer to Isaao N. Maras, Esq., Chair- 

man of the New-Orleans Firemen’s 0. A. Circulars forwarded on application. 

















‘? CHARLES LENZMANN, Sole Agent for the United States and the Canadas, 
54 CEDAR STREET, NEW-YORE 
jane-ly. Messrs. COSGROVE & 6o., ‘Agents, New-Orleans. 





Js. XD. wits T cé& co., 


179 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK, 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


WEST’S IMPROVED: PUMP, 
Lightning Rods of all 
OTIS’ PATENT, DAVIS’ PATENT, 
| WEST'S PATENT, é&c. 


PLAIN RODS AND ALL FIXTURES AT WHOLESALE. 


; West's Pump is too well known to need de- 
scription. It is double acting, simple and durable, 
and cheaper than all othera. fi} 

Otis’ Patent Fixtures, with West’s Patent Rods, //#/ 
are superior te all others. Ay 
We shall be happy te farnisk the strongest tes- i, 
timony of the above facts to any who will inquire, j } 


june-ly. : 


BOLTS, NUTS, WASHERS, 
Ae RIVETS AND WOOD SCREWS ; 


ALSO, 


BRIDGE BOLTS AND GARIBONS, 


MANUFACTURED BY 
EFLOOPES & TOWNSEND, 
jane-ly. IP [ELIE Ty AL WD TH TG TP TE AN 


mR. WR. rR. FACTS. 


‘The siek and Jon affiicted with any ituti nfectious, majady, may re! 
poomaeah cure. and sveedy restoration to hea!th. them pi peed peat of RaDWAns REGULATING ps, 


DY RELIEF. and RENOVATING RESOLV 
These remedies poses all the positive curative | es overall classes Of diseasé, aches, pains and infirmities, 
contained in the Materia Medica, and mang med vittaes.of which al! otner medicines Known, are deficient, 
PREVAILI\G COMPLAINTS, ERS&,—In al! ston i Nervous, Congestive and 
other Fevers—either Bilious, Scarlet, Ship, Yellow- Fever and Agve. Small Pox, Typhoid, &c.. RADWAY’S 
REGULATING PILLS and READY Reiter will always eure the sick, and | osdey ObA trier! against all serious 
maladi-s—which an atteck of these diseases = ig te 
ne eee D'SORDERS.—Liver Comn'aint on Coativeneas, Senet of of oe owen 
ion, and the train of maladics that follow, RADWAY’S REGULATING PILLS, assisted with at 
READY WRF wil! qnickly rid namo a 
BOWEL COMPLAIN 4 tery, Flux, Cholers Morbns, pA &e., “RADWAY'S 
READY REI. tee will, in 4 pan minutes, relieve distressing paine and weakening discharges, and ina few howrs 
Fes! e the patient to 
RHEUM \TIO COMPLAINTS, —Runcuatres, Nevrauera, Tro Dotonsux, Crovr, Sra 
Frvs, pine i be me ro se Jointe, Nerv: s and Moseles, mies RaDw AVS RE ABY RELIEF applied to the afflicted 
wil» pa xo ¢ moat excrvejatieg pain, and radies!ly eure the 
PAINS AY HES,—The of RADWAY'S REGDX rer to the part of parts-of the body 
— ey sisi in a few minuten reatore the anfferer to ease and comfort. Pi 
clo SE ASES—SKIN UPT &,-—In al! diseases of . Seres, Ulcers. Fever 
7 Pimples, 6 3 pao. Mak as ote Range. Serofuions .RADWAY’S RENO- 
Siies ' ; 

















































PICKLES, PRESERVES, &C. 
WELLS & PROVOST, 


MANUFACTURERS OF EVERY VARIETY OF 


Pickles, Lreserves, Hellies, Pams, 


CATSUPS, SAUCKHES, 
AND PRESERVES OF ALL KINDS OF 


MEATS, POULTRY, FISH, 
VEGETABLES, FRUITS, &c., 


PLANTERS, HOTELS, STEAMBOATS, 


PRIVATE FAMILIES, &o. 


Catalogue with Price attached, descriptive of the Goods, sent to any 
address upon Notice. 





fame-ly. 


Volcanic Repeating Fire-Arms, 
MANUFACTURED BY THE 
HEW-HAVEN ARMS GOMPASY, 
NEW-HAVEN, CONN. 


PATENTED 1854. 


RIFLES, CARBINES, AND PISTOLS, LOADING WITH FROM 7 TO 30 BALLS 
CAN BE DISCHARGED WITH GREATER RAPIDITY AND CER- 
TAINTY THAN ANY OTHER PISTOL OR RIFLE. 


THIRTY BALLS CAN BE LOADED AND DISCHARGED IN ONE MINUTE. 
JOSEPH MERWIN, Agent 
jely-lyr OFFICE AND DEPOT, 267 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. 














JON 0. BULL, CHARLES W. HULL, RIOH ©. HULL. 


J. C. HULL & SONS, 
@UCOESSORS TO W. HULL & BONS) 
Manufacturers of 


Steam Soup and Patent Sefined Bilould Cauilles, 
ALSO EVERY VARIETY OF FANCY SOAPS. 
OFFICE AND SALESROOM REMOVED TO 


32 PARK ROW, opposite Park Fountain, NE W-YORK. 


Warehouse, 215 and 217 Front-St., Now-York. — 






i 





FACTORY, 108 to 120 OLIFF, and 9 to 13 HAGUE STS. juty-t yr. 











DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO., 
BANKERS, 
CORNER PINE AND NASSAU STS., NEW-YORK, 
ISSUE 


Circular Hotes and etters of Credit for Srabellers, 


AVAILABLE IN ALL THE 
PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD. 
ALso, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE; CHINA, &C. 
may-ly 
BENJAMIN M, & EDWARD 4, WHITLOCK & 00., 


877 & 379 BROADWAY, 
IMPORTERS OF 


Cognac Brandies, Wines, Segars, &t.; 


VIRGINIA TOBACCO, 


AND WHOLESALS DEALERS IX FINE 


GSGROCcCPTHRIEBES, 
BENJ. M. WHITLOCK, NEW-YORK. 


EDW'D A. WHITLOCK, 
OLIVER W. DODGE 





HENRY CAMMEYER. feb,-ly. 





BRUFF, BROTHER & SEAVER, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


FOREIGN AND AMERICAN HARDWARE, 


FINE SHEFFIELD CUTLERY, 


Guns, Rifles, Pistols, amd Sporting Srticles, 
884 BROADWAY; 


Charles Broff, NEWYORK, (Special Partner, 
Arthur G Beaver, late of New-Orleans 


easiek SOLE AGENTS FOR R, P. BRUFF’S CAST STEEL AXES, 


Richard P. Broff, 





BASSETT & OWEN, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


AND DEALERS IN 


Cordage, Twine wand Paper, 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
BMo. 44 VESEY-STREET, NEwW-yoRE. 





BALE ROPE AND BACCING, 





J.T. SMITH & CO., 
Mannfacturers.and Jobbers of 
SADDLERY, 


HARNESS, TRUNKS, TRAVELLING BAGS, &C., 
2342 AND 244 BROADWAY, 


NBWw-TORK. dec—ly 
THE NEW-ORLEANS DELTA, 


PUBLISHED BY THE NEW-ORLEANS DELTA NEWSPAPER COMPANY, 











TERMS-PER ANNUM. 


DAILY DELTA, Invariably in Advance, . . -. « .« $10 
WEEELY DELTA, do.* do. ) Rea eS 3 
SUNDAY DELTA, do. do. : ° ° ° 2 


For any time lew than one year the DAILY DELTA will be dclvered te Sub- 
aplive in the Oily «« TWENTY CENTS PER WEEK. 





MELIUS, CURRIER & SHERWOOD, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Bud Wholesale Dealers in Boots and Shoes, 


8. 5. CURRIER. 42 WARREN-STREET, NEW-YORK. 


P. P, SHERWOOD, ee. 





WESSON & COX, 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


Boots AND SHOES, 


FOR THE SOUTHERN TRADE, 
No. 27 CHAMBERS STREET, 
CR I a oe 


B. B. Wesson, NEWYORK. 
Pownsexv Cox. . deo-ly 





THOMAS & FULLER, WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, 
Importers of German, French and English Chemicals, 


AGENTS FOR 


“KINCHEN’S ALTERATIVE AND SYRUP SABSAPARILLA,” 
“DR. LONG'S SYPHILITAGOGUE.” 











LATHROP & WILKINSON, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


FANCY Goops, 
Combs, Buttons, Brushes, Wood and Willow Ware, Xe., 


PAOLI LATHROP, 
FREDERICK WILKINSON, 377 & 379 BROADWAY, 
june-ly. NEW-YORE. 


RHAD TAYIOR co CoO., 
IMPORTERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


WATCHES, CLOCKS, FINE JEWELRY, 


Precious Stones, 


AND PANCY GOODS, 
9 MAIDEN-LANE, NEW-YORK. 


BULKLEY, FISKE & CO., 
WHOLBSALB GBOCBRS, 


No. 51 VESEY-STREET, NEW-YORK. 
IMPORTERS OF BRANDIES, WINES AND LIQUORS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
Also of Pine Mavana Cigars, 
AGENTS FOR SALE OF VIRGINIA MANUFACTURED TOBACCO, 


AND DEALERS IN 


FINE GROCERIES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
june-ly. SUITABLE FOR SOUTHERN TRADE. 


WINDiISB & CO., 


DEALERS IN AND IMPORTERS OF 


Tea Trays, Silver Plated Ware, Five Irons, 


CUTLERY, MATS, HOLLOW WARE, HAMMOCKS, &c. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PLANISHED TIN WARE, TOILET SETS, WATER COOLERS. 
BATHING APPARATUS, &c., 


At their Old Stand, No. 56 Maiden-Lane, 
wos. 25 AND 27 LIBERTY-STREET, 


dee-ly. NEWeVORK., 
J. F. BROWNE & CoO., 


HARP MAKERS, 
WAREROOMS, 709 BROADWAY, 
NEW-YORK. 

Strings, filusic, and every Requisite for the Harp. 


PRICES AND DESCRIPTIONS FORWARDED BY MAIL FREE 
ESTABLISIIED 1810. 





jone-ly. 











jeoely. 








PAYAN & CARHART, 
Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


FASHIONABLE CLOTHING, 


72 CANAL@-ST., NEWeOQRLEANS, 
AND 55, 57, 59 © GI NUDSON-STREET, AMERICAN EXPRESS BUILDING, NEAR DUANE, NEW~YORK. 





In this establishment, and its branches at New-York, New-Orleans, and Newark, 
N J., in which upward of three thousand mechanics areemployed, orders are exe- 
cuted in a workmanlike manner, unsurpassed by any other. 
feb.lyr. 


ALBERTSON & MUDGE, No. 8Union-St., New-Orleans, 
Adjoining the Bank of New- Orleans, 
AGENTS FOR THE SALE OF EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


MILL AND PLANTATION MACHINERY. 


4» 








>-?> 


W. G. CLEMONS, BROWN & CO.’S, Columbus, Ga., 
PREMIUM SINGLE AND DOUBLE CYLINDER COTTON GINS. 


MAVE CONSTANTLY IN STORE 


Stationary and Portable Steam Enzines, 10 to 190 Horse Power, Circular Saw 
Mills, Portable Grain Mills, Cotton Gins, Shafting, Gin Gearing, &e. 


{>> Are red to execute drawings and specifications for, and superintend the construc- 
tion ofevery class of machinery. mar-6 mes. 





ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO., 


WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, 


Northeast corner of Fourth and Race streets, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Importers and Manufacturers of Paints, Window and Plate Glass, $c., $¢., 
Invite the attention of the Southern trade to their large stock of 


DESIRABLE GOODS. 


O> We are the Sole nts in Philadelphia for the sale of the celebrated FRENCH PLATE 
@LASS, from thé “COMPAGNIE DE FLOREFFE.” Also, Agents for the celeb Fren 
and American Zinc Paints. f deer. 4 

At our Steam Paint Mill, we manufacture White hase, Red Lead, e every variety of vo 
and offer them dry and ground in oil. Likewise, Varnishes, Patty, & apl-iy 


AINSLEE é& COCHRAN, 
LOUISVILLE FOUNDRY & MACHINE SHOP, 


8S. E. COR, MAIN AVD TENTH-STRE ETS, 
LOUISVILLE, ny. 





MANUFACTURERS oF STEAM ENGINES AND BOILERS, 


Mill and Cotton Gin Machinery, Cotton, Tobacco and Lard Presses, and an 
Tron, and Blacksmith work. led Car 0] 
her ytee 9 . bg 8 ods rabeheays a, Car Sorte Ss! , for R 


GEO. AINSLIZ. “ee ng ta 











ALLEN, McLEAN & BULKLEY, 


IMPORTERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


Foreign and Domestic =. 
DRY. Goons, 
jamais’... } © 49 CHAMBERS STREET, — 

NE W-YORK. 


june-ly 





CARROLL & MEAD, 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


Gentlemen's and Youth's Clothing, 


INWo. S892 BROADWAY, 


NEWYORK. 


GEO. CARROLL BENJ, F. MEAD. E. R. CARROLL, 
june-ly. 





PAVAN € CARHART, 
WHOLESALE CLOTHIERS, 


AMERICAN EXPRESS BUILDING, 
55, 57, 59, and 61 HUDSON STREET, Near Duane-Street, 


NEW-YORK, 
AND 72 CANAL-STREEZT, 
quake cabhane. Neu-Crleans. 
dec-1 y. 








BLANMET ROUSE. 


CRONIN, HURXTHAL & SEARS, 


Successors to GRANT & BARTON, 
IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


Foreign and Domestic Dry. Goods, 


NOS. 118 & 120 DUANE-STREET, 
SECOND BLOCK ABOVE CHAMBERS-STREET, 


NEW -VORK, 








WM. SMITH BROWN & CO., 


Wholesale Pealers in Boots and Shoes 


No. 29 CHAMBERS-STREET, (Hast of Broadway,) 
NEW-YORK. 








HENRYS, SMITH & TOWNSEND, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


Staple and Fancy. 
DRY CGSoons, 
Nan eee! tom 17 and 19. Warren Street, 

WILLIAM 8. TOWNSEND, (8 few Peis West of Broadway,) 


PHILIP HENRY, JC¥., 
EDWARD FENNER, 
JOR J. TOWNSEND, NEW-YoREZ. 
LEWIs B HENRY. june-ly. 


H. E. DIBBLEE & CO., 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


Silk and fancy Dry Goods, 


RIBBONS AND DRESS TRIMMINGS, 


WHITE GOODS, LACES AND EMBROIDERIES, CRAVATS, STOCKS, 
HOSIERY AND GLOVES, AND A FULL ASSORTMENT OF 


Dress Goods, Fhauls, Mantillas, Shirts, Xe, Me. 


25 MURRAY AND 29 WARREN STREETS, 
NEW -ToREZ. dec~ly, 


BALDWIN & STARR, 
MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS 
. oF 
CLOTH IN G, 
S¥oo SB WARE MmOwvs 


(Oprosirs Taz Astor Hovss,) 


uly-ly. NEW-YToRz. 


JOHN F, SEYMOUR & CO., 


IMPORTERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


CHINA, GLASS AND EARTHENWARE, 


78 WARREN-STREET, 
JONNY SEYMOUR, } NEWeYORK,. 


ROBERT W. SEYMOUR. 
june-ly. 














OSCAR CHEHSEMAN, 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 


CHINA, GLASS AND BARTHENWARE, 
145 DUANE-STREET, 
(Second Block west of Broadway,) 


GEO. W. LIVELY. bY 38 W/ = VY ORE. 
june-ly. . 




















Sa LOSSES PAID, OVER $12,006 600. 


ETNA 


Ausuyaut Compare, Gartioy Ct. 


Wranch 171 Vine St. Cincinnati.) 


Profit. 
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: CASH CAPITAL, $1,000,000 
: 5 ’ 3 3 
3 Absolute and Unimpaired. 
i E. G. RIPLEY, President. T. K. BRACE, Jr. Secretary, 

, . T. A. ALEXANDER, Vice President. J. B. BENNETT, Gen. Agt. 

. ° oo 

z 
® Orqanixed) uhow ob NATIONAL BASIS, sith) Acpmcies im) the 
J} wimcihal Gitiea oma) Bona of most) States amd~Senitarres. — dAhyjplieations 
H made) fo any dubys auithorirjed. dagen jrombiiys allended. te. Bohiciea 
| ifpaed nuithowl. ddan 
= 
“ Property Insured against the Dangers of Fire and Perils 
i of Inland Navigation, at liberal Rates and Rules. 





ga"Property owners desiring reliable indemnity that stands the test of 
time to public satisfaction andjcredit to the Corporation, will not be disap- 
pointed by obtaining Insurance with this old established and leading 
Insurance Company. 















see 
~" 


(Oct. lyr.) 
With the prestige of 40 years’ success & experience 














Wie SELLERS. JOHN SELLERS, JR. 


WILLIAM SELLERS & CO., 


PENNSYLVAMA AVEAUE AND I6TH ST.,. PHILADELPHIA, 
MANUFAOGTURE 


ENGINEERS’ AND MACHINISTS’ TOOLS, 
IMPROVED SHAFTING, 


WITH SELF-ADJUSTING BEARINGS AND DOUBLE CONE COUPLINGS, TO ADMIT OF 
EASY ATTACHMENT, 


ALSO, RAILWAY TURNING AND SLIDING TABLES AND PIVOT BRIDGES. 
_ The Turn Tables and Pivot Bridges fitted with Parry’s Patent Anti-Frietion Box. 
-, Manufacturers of GIFFARD’S PATENT FEED INJECTOR, for filling Steam Boilers, 
- yr. 
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MORRIS, WHEELER &CO., 


Formerly MORRIS, JONES & CO.,, 


IRON, STEEL, NAILS, &C. 
MARKET AND SIXTEENTH STREETS, 


ed 


PLOUGH STEEL, 


MANUFACTURED OF SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


PLOUGH IRON, 


BOILHR PLATE, 
BAR IRON. 


ROLLED TO ORDER. 


SHEET TRON, 


FOR ROOFING AND OTHER PURPOSES. 


IRON AND STEEL 


<>» 
> 





Always on hand a complete assortment of all the ordi- 


nary sizes of Iron and Steol 
fepe-4mon. 





Babies ENGLAND AND FRANCE, 








Dew-A ork bs Havre Steamship Seiianey, 


The United States Mail Steamers, 


ARAGO, 2500 tons, Davi Lines, Commander, 
FULTON, 2500 tons, James A. Worron, Commander, 


Will leave New-York, Havre, and Southampton, for the year 





1860-61, on the following days: 
1860, 1860, 1860. 
FROM NEW-YORK. FROM HAVRE. FROM SOUTHAMPTON. 
Steamer Arago, June 23, Steamer Fulton, June 26,3 Steamer Fulton, June 27, 
Falton, July 21, “  Arago, Jaly 24, “ ~ Arago, July 25, ~ 
“ Avago, Ang. 13, * Fulton, Aag. 21, “  ‘Palton, Aug. 22, 
ts Fulton, Sept. 15, «“ — Arago, Sept. 18, “ — Arago, Sept. 19, 
“ Arago, Oct. 13, “ Fulton, Oct. 16, “ Fulton, Oct. 17, 
“ Fulton, Nov, ae be: Arago, Nov. » “  Arago, Nov. 14, 
*  Arago, Dec. 8. “ Fulton, Dec. “* — Fulton, Dec. 12. 


These steamers, built expressly for Government service, with double engines under deck, every 
care has been taken in the construction of hull and machinery, to insure safety and x pect the 
ships have five water-tight compartments, enclosing the engines, so that in the event of collision, 
or stranding, water could not reach them ; and the pumps being free to work, the safety of the 
vessel and passengers would be secured. Recent vs has demonstrated the absolute neces- 
sity of this mode of constraction. The accommodations for passengers are believed to combine 
every comfort and convenience that can be desired. 


PRICE OF PASSAGE, 


From NEW-YORK to SOUTHAMPTON and HAVRE—First Cabin - - $130, 
Second Cabin - $75 & $60. 

From HAVRE or SOUTHAMPTON to NEW-YORK—First Cabin - - 700 Francs, 
SecondCabin - 350 “ 


To passengers going to London, these steamers offer the advantage of economy, both in time 
and expenso. Specie delivered in London and Paris. No passage secured urftj] paid for, An 
experienced surgeon on board. Ali letters and newspapers must pass through the Post-office. 

For freight or passage, apply to 


SAMUEL M. FOX 
GEORGE MACKENZIE, } Agents, 7 Broadway, N. Y. 
Setp ly WILLIAM ISELIN & Co., Agent, Havre, 








Schieflelin Brothers & Co., 


Importers and Jobbers of 


DRUGS 


INDIGO, CORKS, SPONGES, 


Fancy Goods, Perfumery, &c., &c., 


170 & 172 WILLIAM STREET, 


Corner of Beekman Street, : NEW-YORK. 
July-aty. 



































WHEELER & WILSON’S 


SEWING MACHINES, 


THE GREAT ECONOMISERS OF TIME AND 
PRESERVERS OF HEALTH, 


HAVE WON THE HIGHEST PREMIUMS 


AT THE 


eo~ Frit of the UW. S. Agricultural Society, 


AT THE STATE FAIRS OF 








Maine New-Jeorsey Missouri, Kentucky, 
Vermont, Virginia, * Ohio, Michigan, 
Connecticut, Mississ ppi. Indiana, Wisconsin, 
New-York, Pennysivania, Illinois, California, 
AND AT THE FAIRS OF THE 
American Institute, New-York, Mechanics’ Association, Cincinnati, 
Mechanics’ Association, Boston, Kentucky Inatitute, Louisville, 
Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, Mechanical Association, 8t. Louis, 
Mechanics’ Institute, Baltimore, Mechanics’ Institute, San Francisco, 


Metropolitan Mech, Institute, Washington. And at hundreds of Country Fairs. 


Recent improvements have been made in the WHEELER & W1ILsONn’s Machine, that adapts it to every variety 
of work required by the Southern people. It will execute the fine sewing ef lacies and children, and will also make 
the coarse cloths of the negroes. No other Machine has so many requisites for effecti as the Wheeler & 
Wilson's Machine. 

THE LOCK STITCH MADE BY THIS MACHINE is the only stitch that cannot be raveled, and that presents 
the same appearance on both sides of the seam. It is made with two threads, one upon each side of the fabric, and 


interlocked in the centre of it. 
OFFICE, No, 505 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
(2 Agencies will be found in all the principal cities and villages of the South. 
oct-ly. SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 


SARATOGA 


EMPIRE SPRING WATASR, 


SUPERIOR TO CONGRESS SPRING WATER. 


The Empire Water is bottled from the celebrated EMprRE SPRING at SARATOGA Sprincs,N, Y. Thisfoun 
tain is sitcated not far from the Congress Spring, aud the superior qualities of the Empire WATER over the Con- 
gress Water consists in its possessing all the properties of that Water, with the addition of a lerge amount of Iodine, 
which improves the combi ation, and renders it unqualifiedly beneficial in Luug Difficulties, Fevers and Irritation 
of the Kidneys and Bowels. for which the Congress Water is not admissible. Notwithstanding the proprietors of that 
Spring have ¢ried by a lengthy advertisement to wake it appear that any other mineral waier bottled at Saratoga 
Springs, without their brand and marks, was worthless and injurious, the Empire Water is not only acknowledged 
as the best medicinal, and mo-t soothing in its effects, but the must delicious as a beverage—and for Dyspepsia aud 
Constipation its equai is not to be found in any other mineral water. 

The Empire Wate: is put up.et the Em, Spring, at Saratoga, in pint and quart bottles, BET, 

eo 








with the corks all brauded thus 
Orders addressed to us at Saratoga Spriogs, N. Y., or to our Depot, 13 John Street, New- 
York, will receive prompt attention. 


G. W. WESION & CO., Proprietors Empire Spring- ~ ¢ 
wct-ly. SOLD BY DRUGGISTS AND HOTELS GENERALLY. ar 


JAMES S. SMITH & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


MILITARY GOODS, 


No. 126 GRAND STREET. 
BROOKS BUILDING, 3 DOORS FROM BROADWAY. 
MANUFACTORY, No. 15 DUTCH STREET, NEW-YORK. 


Stamping and Press Work done on terms warranted to give satiefaction 
oct.-ly. 

















We would introduce to your notice the 


LOUISIANA CYLINDER GIN, FOR SUORT STAPLE COTTON, 


A machine which has been long sought for, This Gin has a Roller of a peculiar constrne- 
tion, filled with teeth com of “ Angular Steel Wire,” and placed in the Roller tan- 
gentially to its axis, so that they always present needle points with broad backs, and are 
so close together that nothing but Cotton <an be between them, leaving the Seeds 
and Trash upon the surface, and the Sand and Dirt, instead of emen, be teeth in the 
tr. them. In connection with this Roller is a “Stationary Serrated 
edge, ich acts in concert with it (in effect), the same as the Revol Rollers.do u 
the “Sea Island Cotton,” combing it under wil Nom, and y STRAIG 
ENING THE FIBRE, — ALTOGETHER the Napping of the Cotton, and in no 
mamweEn shortening the Staple. Cotton is taken from the Roller with the Brush, and 
thrown into the Lint Room in the usual way. The machine is simple in its construction, 
having but two motions, the “ Roller” and the “ Brush,” and is not so liable to get ont of 
order, nor to take fire, as the Saw Gin, and occupies much less space, and requires less 
power than a Saw Gin of the same capacity. AG pees ong | of 500 pounds of Lint 
m two hours, occupies a space of five and a half by three feet, and can be driven with 
three-mule power, easily. Another peculiarity of this Gin, is, that it'takes the Cotton 
from the surface of the Roll, and presents it to the Brash i j 
yond the Straight-edge, enabling the Brash to mote the perio , 
whilst the Roll in front of the Straight-edge is carried upon the of it, di the twe 
at that t, and following a Curved Ton or Shell, is rexarned again to theCylin er, form- 
ing a ef about eight inches diameter; the Seeds, Bolls and Trash, being retained 
in the Breast by an adj e front board, and discharged at the will of the operator, the 
same as the Saw Gin. Curved Iron or Shell is capable of being adjasted so as to 
press the Roll as hard upon Se Cening. Roller as may be desired. Anything can be 
placed in the Breast of this Gin, sueh as Sticks, Trash, Bolls, &c., as the Roller receives 
and takes forward nothing but the Lint, and rejects ati extraneous matter. This is a 
novel feature in the Gin, and pecuilarly adapts it to the wants of large planters who are 
short-handed, and gather their Cotton trashy, as it increases the value of the Cotton from 
i to 14 cents per pound more than that ginned upon any other machine. 
There is a Roller Gin that has been in the Market for several years bat the Louisiany 
@m ip on an entire different principle, and there being no agents for this Gin, apply direet 


ALFRED JENES & SON, 
BRIDESBURG, PA.., 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF 


GUTTON AND WOOLEN MAGHINGS. 


i 
: 





















COTTON AND WOOLEN MACHINERY, 


ALFRED JENKS & SON, 
Hrideshury Pachine Works, La., 


MANUPACTURE ALL KINDS OF 


MACHINERY FOR COTTON AND WOOLEN MILLS, 


SUCH AS 


WILLOWS, LAP MACHINES, CARDING MACHINES, DRAWING 
FRAMES, SPEEDERS, MULES, THROSTLES, AND 
TWISTING MACHINERY. 


Looms for Weaving all kinds of Fabrics, 


MILL GEARING, SHAFTING, PULLEYS, 


ALSO, 


IMPROVED COUPLINGS & SELF OILING HANGERS. 


MANUFACTURERS’ FINDINGS, 


SUCH AS 








CARD CLOTHING, PICKERS, SHUTTLES, TEMPLES, REEDS, 
HEDDLES, LEATGER BELTING, &c., &c., SUPPLIED. 


DRAWINGS OF WILLS, 
WITH ARRANGEMENTS OF MACHINERY FURNISHED. 





36@7-An experience of over THIRTY YEARS in making Machinery for the 
Southern market, (as well as in our own vicinity,) enables us to supply euch 
Machinery as is best calculated for that trade. 
mar-]-y 
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> J, M. Swisher, $10; JH. Ravmend, $10; J. M. Steiner. 
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‘PROSPECTUS OF DE BOW’S REVIEW. 


©. S., VOL. XXIX.—NEW SERIES, VOL. IV. 


* 


ADAPTED PRIMARILY TO THE SOUTHERN AND WESTERN STATES OF THE UNION, INCLUDING 
STATISTICS OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC INDUSTRY AND ENTERPRISB. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY IN NEW-ORLEANS AND WASHINGTON OITY. 


Terms, $5 Per Annum, in Advance. Postage Two Cents a Number, if Prepaid Quarterly. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS AND POSTMASTERS. 


rr 


een 


ener 


eee 


To Sussoripers.—If our subscribers will follow a faw plain rules, aecounts between ua will be far ; 


better kept than formerly. 

1. Note the Receipts on the cover, and if your name does not appear in two months after payment, 
inform the office at New-Orleans of the fact, and how the payment was made. Notify the office when a 
number has failed to come to hand. 

2. Remit without waiting for agents. Register your letters. When you pay an agent, be sure that 
his credentials are right. Whenever practicable, remit by cheek on any bank, or. upon merchauts or 
cities or towns, Remit te New-Orleans. : 

8. If you write te this office, give the name of the office to which your Review is sent; and if you 
discontinue, givé the notice of three Months which is required and pay up all arrearages. Should num- 
bers afterward come to hand, see that they are returned by the next mails. 

To PosTMasTeRs.—The moment a Review is refused at your office, give notice as the law requires, or 

turn thenumber with explanations. This is earnestly requested from all. 

> Complete Sets of the Review, of Numbers and Volumes for the several years. may be had at the Office. 


LIST OF PAYMENTS SINCE ler SETE MBER, 1860. 


Alabama —To January, 1861—J. BR. Smith. $20; Dr. W. J. Kittrell. $10: J. B. Gilchrist, $10; J. B. 


Sherod. To July, 1860—A. G. Aiken, D. C. Sellers $10; T. S. McOslly, W. Ackeien, Jébnson House, 
De. N.J. Huston, $35. To April, 1860—W. Grohan, $20. To January. 1860—Mrs. N. A. McMillan. B. 
K. Dickson. To February, 1861—J, W. Scruggs, D. L. Moore, Northern Bank of Alabama. 

Arkansas.—To Juiy. 1850—J. H. Dawson J. Pellerriam, $12 50; G. A. Gallagher. To May, 1861— 
G, N. Peay, ToJannary, 1861—D, Rinzs, $10. To July, 1851—G. D. Royston, De. J. H. Main. 

Florida.—To Mav, 1861—J. L. Randolph 

Georgia —To July, 1861—Dr. BE. Jones. $10; N J. Hammond. To July, 1860—Dr. J. T. Henderson, 
Dr. J. Bryan, $10: Maj L. J. Geen, $7 50; Col. F. W. Robert-, L 1. Dimmick. To March, 1861—A. 
W. Jonea, W. 1. Gilbert. $20. To January. 1561-0. J. McDaniel, $10. 

Louisiana.—To July, 1861—W, Morten, Dr. W. T. Staart, M. Bennett, Jas, Barrow. $15; J. W. Stil- 
vell. To July, 1862—W, R. Burrow, $10. To July, 1830—Judge W. B. Robertson, $20, 
1861—F. R. Brunt. To January, 1862—HU. 0. Colomb. To August, 1861—r, Tho:. 8. Garrett. 

Maine.—To July, 1860—Jo-iah Fill. 


Ie ners 
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To January, ; 


Mississtppi.—To July, 1861—Judve J. W. Thomp<on, $10; G. W. Jones, W. D. Brown, W. B. Gibson, 


Geo. M. Coker. To July, 1860—R. MeRiven, $20; Dr. Geo. Tait. $10 

Missouri.—To Jannary, 1861—J. H. Patter-on, $10. 

North Caroliaa—To Jaly, 186b—Bagle Hotel, Warm Springs Hote! 

South Carolina.—To Jalv, 1861—A. V. Toomer, A. Johuxton, Geo 
House. To January, 1861—J. &. Yougue, Capt. Thea, Du Bose, 0. C. vupont. 
Walker. $2 50. To January. 1860—Thus. BR. Magill. 

Tennessee —To July, 1800—V. @ John-on. 

Texas To July, 1861—W. Sanders, Jr. © 0. Hebert, Mr, McD well. 
W. H. Woodward. $20; EB. ¥. Smith, Vinee & Bro . $10; C, 5. West, Genl. T. Green, $10; R. H. Simons, 
Geo. Sumrall To May, 196b—Porbes & Co. $10 To July, 1860—Rovzera & Bro., Hon. J. A. Pascal, 
To Januiry. 1857—J. F. Peal, $10. To Octe- 
To January, 1859—Hoen, D.C. Dickson, $10. To July. 1960—D. M. Whal 


Kiddell, BE. W. Nowell, Mansion 


ber. 1860—Cieo. Hancoek 

J. Busbee Jr. 

MeLean, $15; W. H. Cundiff, $10; De. J. H. Kerr $750. To Ju'y, 1861—Alonzo story. 
Virginia,—To July. 18f0—Dr, ©. Hancock. To December, 1860—Geo. We Upshay 
Southern States —Judge W. B. Robdsitson, $2. 





To July, 1860—Jno. C. ¢ 


To January, 1861-—J. L. Miller, 


ey, > 
To Jule, 1861—4, G. Mefonald. $10 To January, 1861—Col. H. H. Edwards, $20; Ben. ; 
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